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INTELLECTUAL HISTORY AND ITS PROBLEMS 


FRANKLIN L. BAUMER 


Harvey Robinson offered a course 

at Columbia University entitled 
“The history of the intellectual class in 
Europe.’”* Among Professor Robinson’s 
students in this course were Lynn Thorn- 
dike, Carlton Hayes, and J. Salwyn 
Schapiro, who afterward made the study 
of medieval science, nationalism, and lib- 
eralism, respectively, their lifework. In 
1940 was founded in New York the quar- 
terly entitled the Journal of the history of 
ideas. These two events marked the rec- 
ognition, in the United States, of a field 
of history for which the term “‘intellec- 
tual history”’ is as good as any other. 

In this paper I propose to discuss in 
general terms what I consider to be the 
major problems of intellectual history. 

History, of course, like nature, is a 
whole, the various parts of which—the 
economic, political, social, intellectual, 
etc.—are organically related to and inex- 
tricably bound up with each other. And 
yet, as with physics, chemistry, biology, 
etc., among the natural sciences, each 


Piss to the first World War, James 


?In 1919 Robinson published a syllabus of this 
course under the title Am outline of the history of the 
western European mind. The outline was designed 
“to be used in connection with the course of lectures 
offered in this field to studentsin the New School for 
Social Research.” 


field of history has problems which are 
more or less peculiar to itself. Each field, 
that is, isolates certain phenomena for 
special study. 

Now intellectual history claims as its 
special province the history of thought. 
“Thought” is, admittedly, a very com- 
prehensive term. There is nonverbal as 
well as verbal and ‘“‘unmethodical” as 
well as “methodical” thought.? Ideally, 
at least, the history of thought embraces 
not only theology, philosophy, the nat- 
ural and social sciences, but also belles- 
lettres, the fine arts, and popular litera- 
ture of all sorts. The intellectual his- 
torian’s approach to these subjects, how- 
ever, is different from that of the philoso- 
pher, the scientist, and the critic. What 
primarily interests him is not the value of 
ideas in the ultimate scheme of things, 
their accuracy and logical consistency, or 
the aesthetic satisfaction they give, but 
their development and relation to each 
other in time, how and why they appear 
and spread at a particular time, and their 

2 For the distinction between ‘‘methodical” and 
“unmethodical” thought see J. T. Merz, A history 
of European thought in the nineteenth century (Edin- 
burgh and London, 1896), pp. 66-67. Philosophy and 
science comprise “methodical” thought. ‘“Un- 
methodical” thought is the largely undefined thought 


that is to be found in general literature, in poetry, 
fiction, and art. 
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effects on concrete historical situations. 
Intellectual history may, indeed, throw 
light on the problem of values, but it is as 
a philosopher and not as an intellectual 
historian that a man deals with values as 
such. 

To put the matter more concretely, in- 
tellectual history concerns itself prima- 
rily with four great problems, for which, 
thus far, adequate solutions have not 
been forthcoming. First of all is the prob- 
lem of discovering the climate of opinion 
or the Zeitgeist of particular periods of 
history. Presumably, each period oper- 
ates within a specific intellectual climate, 
possesses, that is to say, a world view 
more or less peculiar to itself, which is 
based upon certain presuppositions and 
mental habits. But to discover the intel- 
lectual climate of, say, Elizabethan Eng- 
land is not at all an easy thing to do. If it 
were merely a question of pegging the 
thought of a few great thinkers, the task 
would be fairly simple. But intellectual 
history is the history of the whole intel- 
lectual class and not only of a micro- 
scopic part of it.s Hence, it must take 
cognizance not only of the “great books” 
but of the ‘‘tracts for the times” (pam- 
phlets, manifestoes, speeches, and ser- 
mons), novels (both good and bad), es- 
says, letters, private reflections, etc. It 
must deal not only with the Hookers and 
Shakespeares and Hakluyts and Bacons 
but also with lesser minds like Peter 
Wentworth, Puritan firebrand of Eliza- 

3 By the “intellectual class” I mean those persons 
who do not merely feel or will or act but who pause 
to think and reflect about the problems of the world 
they live in. More often than not, an intellectual is 
simply a person who holds informed and intelligent 
opinions and who has had some, though not neces- 
sarily a great deal of, mental training. By this defini- 
tion the “intellectual class’’ would include not only 
the comparatively small group of really profound 
and original thinkers, not only the professional 
philosophers, scientists, theologians, and scholars in 


general, but also creative literary men and artists, 
the popularizers, and the intelligent reading public. 
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bethan parliaments; Raphael Holinshed, 
pedestrian chronicler; Richard Rogers, 
humble divine and diarist; and John 
Davies of Hereford, whose Microcosmos 
is a confused jumble of most of the stock 
ideas of his time. To my knowledge, the 
exact relationship between the great 
books and the second-rate or minor books 
has never been satisfactorily analyzed. A 
study of this relationship might yield un- 
expected results. It might be discovered, 
for example, that the so-called “mind’’ of 
an age is not so very homogeneous after 
all; that while the intellectuals (of what- 
ever quality) of an age share certain pre- 
suppositions, they do not share others. 
There may be (I believe that there is) an 
all-inclusive intellectual framework, but 
this framework is sufficiently elastic to 
permit extremely important variations. 


In Elizabethan England the context of. 


both Anglican and Puritan thought was 
supernatural religion, but what a world 
of difference there was between their re- 
spective interpretations of the religious 
principle! And among the Puritans, what 
the theologian declared to be the Word 
of God was not always found to be so in 
the experience of the popular preacher or 
the layman. 

Still other dangers beset the intellec- 
tual historian in his search for the Zeit- 
geist. To discover the climate of opinion 
of a particular age, he must cut a cross- 
section through history, and this is a 
highly artificial procedure; for as the 
philosopher-historians of the early nine- 
teenth century made clear (and, I hope, 
once for all), history is an evolutionary 
process which never stands still. What we 
call an “age” or “period” contains both 
the fruit of the past and the seeds of the 
future. As A. F. Pollard puts it: “The 
history of the world presents itself as a 
series of dissolving views, rather than asa 
succession of separate lantern slides; new 
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light dawns on the screen before the old 
fades away.’’* Now if the intellectual his- 
torian is not careful, he is likely to make 
the mistake that Jacob Burckhardt made 
in his Civilization of the Renaissance in 
Italy, that is, to present the thought of an 
age in too static a light and in too great 
contrast with the thought of preceding 
generations. 

And then there is the anthropologist’s 
friend, the so-called “cultural lag,” to 
contend with. In the eighteenth century 
the social sciences lagged behind and 
were slow to adopt the experimental 
method of the natural sciences. Except 
for Montesquieu, social scientists em- 
ployed the by then old-fashioned Carte- 
sian method of deductive reasoning. In 
late-seventeenth-century England the 
champions of “modern” progress had to 
contend with people who, intellectually, 
still lived in the Renaissance and be- 
lieved that all wisdom was locked up in 
ancient Greece and Rome; and the ad- 
vocates of sweet reason in everything 
lived side by side with the survivors of 
the Cromwellian age of religious enthu- 
siasm. Who, then, best reflects the Zeit- 
geist of Restoration England, the “‘an- 
cients” or the “moderns,” John Locke or 
John Bunyan? 

And, finally, for the intellectual his- 
torian who deals in continents rather 
than in nations, there is the problem of 
what we may call the “‘space differen- 
tial.”” Doubtless, as A. O. Lovejoy points 
out, educated Englishmen and French- 
men and Italians of the late sixteenth 
century had a great deal in common “‘in 
fundamental ideas and tastes and moral 
temper.’’> The more I read in English in- 
tellectual history, the more I am con- 
vinced that Arnold J. Toynbee is right in 


4 Factors in modern history (London, 1932), p. 37. 


5 The great chain of being (Cambridge, Mass., 
1936), p. 18. 


choosing the “civilization” rather than 
the “nation” as “the unit of historical 
study,” for the English do not think, and 
they never have thought, in splendid iso- 
lation from the European continent. All 
the same, there are profound spatial (ter- 
ritorial or national) differences which 
vastly complicate the business of track- 
ing down the Zeitgeist. The Italian Ren- 
aissance underwent important modifi- 
cations after it crossed the Alps, and, as 
Albert Hyma has made clear, differences 
existed even among the “transalpine”’ 
humanists. Everybody knows that the 
Protestant Reformation assumed differ- 
ent forms in Germany, Switzerland, and 
England. And what of the climate of 
opinion of the European Enlightenment? 
Surely, to mention only one point, Eng- 
lish and German intellectuals of the 
eighteenth century did not feel the same 
concern for religious and political reform 
as did the French philosophes. 
Admittedly complex, the problem of 
the climate of opinion is fortunately not 
insoluble. The solution depends, how- 
ever, on a proper method of procedure, 
and the method best calculated to suc- 
ceed, in my opinion, is the study of the 
different branches of thought in relation 
to each other. Comparative studies of 
this kind are few and far between. We 
have a plethora of general histories and 
monographs on special aspects of theol- 
ogy, philosophy, science, historiography, 
literature, economic and __ political 
thought. But where is the history that 
cuts across these disciplines and relates 
the one to the other? Surveys like the 
Cambridge history of English literature 
and Preserved Smith’s History of modern 
culture scarcely fill the bill, for not only 
is their sweep too great but their em- 
phasis is on exposition rather than on in- 
tegration. What we need are detailed 
studies of the interrelationship of thought 
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in relatively brief periods of time. I say 
“brief periods of time’’ because to length- 
en the time span to more than a century, 
or perhaps even a few generations, would 
not permit the sort of detailed analysis I 
believe to be necessary. When the nat- 
ural scientist wishes to make an experi- 
ment, he perforce isolates certain phe- 
nomena for special study. Similarly, the 
intellectual historian who would grasp 
the elements that go into the making of 
the climate of opinion must isolate a par- 
ticular age and observe the different 
branches of thought of that age in rela- 
tion to each other. Is there a prestige 
“science” (theclogy, physics, evolution- 
ary biology, or what have you) to which 
all the other sciences of the age are con- 
sciously or unconsciously related? Or 
does the age exhibit a high degree of 
segregation or compartmentalization of 
thought? Do ideas readily cross over (al- 
though perhaps in disguised form) from 
one field of thought to another, or are the 
different fields more or less isolated or 
developing at different levels? What, if 
any, are the basic assumptions and pre- 
suppositions upon which all or most of 
the intellectuals ultimately agree? How 
much tension exists with respect to these 
assumptions? What are the most sig- 
nificant variations within the common in- 
tellectual framework? By answering 
these and similar questions for a single 
age, the historian can perhaps form a 
hypothesis about the nature of climates 
of opinion in general. Naturally, the an- 
swers to these questions would vary con- 
siderably for different ages. For example, 
the thirteenth and eighteenth centuries 
were intellectually more organic than the 
sixteenth or the nineteenth. Where the- 
ology was the nucleus of thought in the 
age of Thomas Aquinas, Newtonian 
physics became so in the age of Voltaire. 
And so on. But significant as these dif- 
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ferences are, they are differences of de- 
tail only from the standpoint of the gen- 
eral problem of the climate of opinion. 
The broad patterns which the study of a 
single age suggests must be pretty much 
the same for all ages. 

The second great problem of intellec- 
tual history is even more complex than 
the first. This is the problem of causa- 
tion—the causes of intellectual change. 
One of the obvious facts of intellectual 
history is that the climate of opinion is 
ceaselessly undergoing change. And if 
one stops to compare the mental atti- 
tudes of two periods such as the thir- 
teenth and eighteenth centuries or even 
of two periods much closer together, such 
as the Elizabethan Age and the Restora- 
tion in England, one finds that the 
change is nothing short of spectacular. 
The educated people of the two periods 
have dissimilar interests. They ask dif- 
ferent questions and employ different 
keywords, metaphors, and analogies. 
Their methods of knowledge are differ- 
ent, likewise their conceptions of the na- 
ture of the universe, of the nature and 
destiny of man, and of social organiza- 
tion. How can we account for this trans- 
formation of ideas, and what is the proc- 
ess by which it comes about? 

Such answers as we have to this ques- 
tion either are not answers at all or are 
too simple answers. Transcendental ex- 
planations of intellectual change are, of 
course, ruled out for the modern his- 
torian. Cosmic forces thinking through 
historical individuals there may be, but 
the historian, like the natural scientist, 
must stick to quantities that he can ob- 
serve and measure. It is, however, pre- 
cisely in this business of describing what 
Francis Bacon called the “‘efficient”’ (as 
opposed to “‘ultimate’’) causes that we 
are at sea. The genius theory satisfies no- 
body. Copernicus, Kepler, Galileo, Des- 
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cartes, Newton, and the other great 
thinkers of what A. N. Whitehead called 
the “‘age of genius” undoubtedly helped 
to modify the medieval climate of opin- 
ion, but no historian believes that they 
thought in a vacuum or that their ideas 
carried persuasion by the sheer brilliance 
of their arguments. At the other end of 
the pole from the genius theory is the de- 
terministic theory, which attributes in- 
tellectual change not to individual genius 
but to some vast impersonal force in 
politics or economics which determines 
individual thinking. While conceding the 
suggestiveness of this theory, the histori- 
an feels that it, too, sacrifices much to 
simplicity. Equally difficult to fit in with 
the facts of history is Hegel’s dialectical 
theory. To say, for example, that the 
Ptolemaic theory of the universe of the 
second century A.D. contained its own 
contradiction scarcely explains the “Co- 
pernican revolution” of the sixteenth 
century. Nor are we much farther for- 
ward when we say (as Preserved Smith 
repeatedly says) that new thought pat- 
terns have both intellectual and material 
origins; for while this thesis recognizes, as 
the Marxist thesis does not recognize, the 
complexity of intellectual change, it 
tends to separate into individual ele- 
ments what is essentially an organic 
whole. We feel, with Hegel, that the in- 
tellectual and the material are integrally 
related. 

My feeling is that we have gone about 
studying this problem in the wrong way. 
What we need are not more intuitive 
generalizations by philosophers or propa- 
gandists but a tough analysis, by his- 
torians, of both the process and the dy- 
namics of intellectual change within a 
relatively short period of history. Much 
of our trouble traces to the fact that we 
study causation over too long a time 
span, with the consequence that we can- 


not possibly take cognizance of “the 
subtle changes that each generation 
brings about.’ By selecting for study 
two ages fairly close to each other, but 
yet not too close, we can see intellectual 
change at work and observe, as it were 
under a microscope, the complex of fac- 
tors that promote it. From such a de- 
tailed experiment we can perhaps deduce 
general laws of intellectual change and 
its causation. Or if this should prove im- 
possible—for, admittedly, certain fac- 
tors are more operative in some ages than 
in others—the experiment will at least 
have provided a method of general ap- 
plication. 

To illustrate, let us take the age of 
Elizabeth and the Restoration—two pe- 
riods of English history about one hun- 
dred years apart. Recent research has 
shown that Elizabethan intellectuals 
still lived, to a very large degree, in the 
medieval thought world. The view of the 
universe described in the first book of 
Richard Hooker’s Laws of ecclesiastical 
polity is substantially like that of Thomas 
Aquinas. Original sin and the decline of 
the world from a golden age were general 
assumptions. The method of knowledge 
was authoritarian. Theology was the 
queen of the sciences, and it was un- 
thinkable to all but a daring few that 
historiography and political and eco- 
nomic thought should be unrelated to it. 
Only three or four generations later, in 
the age of Newton and Locke and the 
Royal Society, progressive thought bor- 
rowed its method and its picture of the 
universe from natural science and par- 


6 Louis WRIGHT, “Renaissance conference at the 
Huntington Library,” Huntington Library quarterly, 
IV (1940-41), 174. Wright further remarks that 
while fundamental attitudes may be the same for 
different generations, other attitudes are vastly dif- 
ferent. For example, the dominant mood of 1620 
was not the same as the mood of the decade from 
1580 to 1590. 
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ticularly from the new science of mathe- 
matical physics. Theology, although still 
respectable, was merely one of many sci- 
ences, each of which tended to formulate 
laws of its own being. For many people 
the ‘‘moderns”’ were superior to the ‘“‘an- 
cients’; and because man was thought 
to be the product of environment rather 
than of the Fall, there seemed to be an 
excellent chance of ameliorating his con- 
dition. How and why did this astonishing 
change in the English climate of opinion 
come about? 

The external history—the process, as 
distinguished from the dynamics—of 
change from the one period to the other 
ought to be relatively easy to describe. In 
Darwinian terms the problem would be 
to discover just when the original muta- 
tions occurred, the stages by which they 
subsequently developed, and the time at 
which the environment definitely select- 
ed them for survival. From my own study 
of these hundred years of English thought 
I have come to the following tentative 
conclusions about process. First of all, 
intellectual evolution is not cataclysmic 
but gradual. It is, so to speak, given to 
the world in easy, very easy, instalments. 
Societies take a considerable time to 
wheel around from long-established posi- 
tions. So-called ‘‘new” ideas usually shoot 
up inside the traditional intellectual 
framework, in combination with old 
ideas. To separate the new from the old 
and to win wide acceptance for the new 
is the work of generations. Copernicus’ 
theory, for example, proceeded from the 
age-old assumption of the perfect sim- 
plicity of the universe and retained many 
features of the medieval cosmic scheme. 
It remained for the followers of Coperni- 
cus to draw the really revolutionary im- 
plications of the theory, and it was not 
until well into the seventeenth century 
that it became generally accepted. 
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Equally slow in developing was the no- 
tion of a secular historiography. The 
Tudor historians and dramatists—Ed- 
ward Hall, the authors of the Mirror for 
magistrates, Shakespeare, and others— 
broke with the middle ages in their 
patriotic concentration on recent Eng- 
lish history, but they subjected national 
history to the Augustinian idea of provi- 
dence. And from the preface and first 
books of Sir Walter Raleigh’s History of 
the world to the fifteenth chapter of Gib- 
bon’s Decline and fall of the Roman Em- 
pire is a long road indeed. Nor was the 
break with medieval political thinking at 
all sudden. Hooker and his Anglican con- 
temporaries broke with the past when 
they made the king the spiritual as well 
as the temporal head of a self-sufficient 
nation. But, in reality, all they did was 
to nationalize the medieval Corpus 
Christianum. John Locke’s liberal ma- 
chine-state materialized only after years 
more of chipping away at the old religious 
block. 

The history of religious toleration 
from 1559 to 1689 admirably illustrates a 
second point about the process of intel- 
lectual change, namely, that the progress 
of an idea is not necessarily continuous. 
Queen Elizabeth and her privy council- 
ors were in some respects more tolerant 
than Archbishop Laud. The Cavalier 
Parliament was less tolerant of Dissent- 
ers than was Cromwell. of Anglicans. The 
profile of toleration for the period from 
the Elizabethan Act of Uniformity to the 
great Act of Toleration of 1689 would 
surely reveal not a straight, but a jagged, 
line with many dips and rises. The third 
and last point I should like to make 
about process is that the change-over 
from one cluster of ideas to another is 
not always so complete as appears on the 
surface. This fact was borne in upon me 
forcibly not so long ago when I re-read 
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Newton and the fourth book of Locke’s 
Essay concerning human understanding. 
Newton had not completely discarded 
the idea of providence, much less the 
creation of the world by God at a fixed 
time. Newton’s universe is static like 
that of Thomas Aquinas and Hooker, 
and unlike that of Laplace and Sir James 
Jeans. For Newton, as for Robert Boyle 
and surely for the majority of the mem- 
bers of the Royal Society, the created 
universe revealed the works of God and 
was the object of religious worship. And 
as for Locke, the main points he makes 
about the boundary between reason and 
faith might have been lifted out of the 
Summa theologica. To be sure, this com- 
parison is somewhat misleading, for it 
takes into account only a part, and not 
the whole, of Newton’s and Locke’s 
thought. But it will serve to illustrate 
my point, which is that there is continu- 
ity in the midst of the very greatest in- 
tellectual change. The main value of 
Carl Becker’s Heavenly city of the eight- 
eenth century philosophers consists in 
making this same point. 

Turning now to the much more com- 
plicated problem of dynamics, how shall 
we proceed? What factors shall we single 
out for investigation? Usually, intellec- 
tual innovation is the result both of ex- 
ternal and of internal influences and of a 
congeries of events working simultane- 
ously. We might begin therefore by in- 
vestigating possible foreign influences. 
Obviously, foreign influences are greater 
in some periods than in others, but in the 
century of the scientific awakening, the 
grand tour, and English discovery, col- 
onization, and trade with the Levant and 
the Far East they cannot have been 
small. But what types of persons felt 
their impact, and precisely what new 
trains of thought did they set going? 

Inside the society in question we 


should have to weigh the relative effects 
of intellectual, psychological, economic, 
technological, political, and social events. 
Of these, intellectual events are by all 
odds the most difficult to deal with. It is 
comparatively easy to see how other 
kinds of events helped to alter the cli- 
mate of opinion. No one dovbts, for in- 
stance, that the secularization of thought 
in the seventeenth century and the 
breakdown of the organic and hierarchi- 
cal conception of society were closely 
connected with the expanding economy 
and increasing social mobility. Politics 
likewise figured in the first stages of the 
history of religious toleration. Not liking 
to push Roman Catholics and Dissenters 
to desperation in view of England’s 
parlous international position between 
1570 and 1606, the English government 
hit on the formula of persecuting for po- 
litical and not for religious reasons. This 
formula probably saved the radical sects 
from extinction, and the fact that they 
succeeded in firmly rooting themselves in 
English soil further stimulated tolera- 
tion, for it demonstrated, as perhaps 
nothing else could, that a society lacking 
religious uniformity could exist without 
serious disorder. And the universal ab- 
horrence of religious dogmatism of the 
Restoration, the search for a simplified 
and largely ethical religion—surely that 
was due, in no small part, to a century of 
interminable religious controversy and, as 
John Locke calls it, “enthusiasm or ex- 
travagancy in religion.” Sidney Webb 
suggests still another way in which non- 
intellectual events might foster a new 
ideology. In the Fabian essays he points 
out how “practical men” of nineteenth- 
century England, legislators and town 
councilors ignorant of scientific sociology, 
effected an “unconscious” revolution in 
social attitudes merely by performing 
necessary public tasks. By extending the 
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services provided by the state or the 
local community (for example, in public 
utilities), these practical men unwitting- 
ly undermined “philosophic radicalism” 
and prepared the ground for the recrudes- 
cence of the conception of society as an 
organism. Applying Webb’s suggestion 
to the seventeenth century, one wonders 
how much of the contemporary zest for 
science and its utilitarian possibilities 
was due to “practical men,’ inventors 
and craftsmen wrestling with the prac- 
tical problems of their trade, physicians 
seeking remedies for specific diseases, etc. 
Robert Boyle, the great chemist, says 
that he learned more about “natural 
philosophy” from craftsmen in their 
workshops than from all the theorists.’ 

With intellectual events as causes of 
change we are on more slippery ground. 
The chief issue to decide here is whether 
new ideas ever arise and effect changes in 
the climate of opinion independently of 
the kinds of events listed above. In other 
words, do ideas have a life of their own, 
independent of the social environment? 
I believe that they do in only a very 
qualified sense. That new ideas some- 
times arise by deductive reasoning from 
traditiona] premises I am perfectly pre- 
pared to admit. In the late sixteenth cen- 
tury Giordano Bruno, for example, de- 
duced “‘the doctrine of the decentralized, 
infinite, and infinitely populous universe”’ 
from the Platonistic principles of pleni- 
tude and sufficient reason. And, as Love- 
joy points out, Bruno’s doctrine un- 
doubtedly did more to shatter the medi- 
eval universe and confound the Christian 
epic than did the heliocentric theory of 
Copernicus. But it strikes the historian 
as more than just coincidence that Bruno 
should have made his bold deductions in 
the same century that saw the breakup 


7 Robert Boye, Works, ed. Thomas Brrcu (Lon- 
don, 1772), III, 442 and 444. 
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of the old guild system, the Protestant 
assault on the medieval church, and the 
attack on traditional political thinking 
and man’s key position in the ‘‘chain of 
being” by Machiavelli and Montaigne. 
The environment did not, of course, de- 
termine Bruno’s specific doctrine. But 
the fact remains that the premises from 
which Bruno argued were well known in 
the middle ages, and yet few people drew 
(or at any rate accepted) their revolu- 
tionary implications. The historian con- 
cludes that something in Bruno’s en- 
vironment (the contemporary attack on 
traditional authorities and institutions, 
the spirit of criticism, or what have you) 
encouraged Bruno to make and popular- 
ize his novel deductions.* The historian 
also wonders (or ought to wonder) 
whether Bruno’s intellectual radicalism 
was in any way related to his social posi- 
tion or, rather, lack of it. The fact that 
Bruno was a renegade monk and a social 
misfit—can this have had anything to do 
with his yearning for philosophical in- 
finity and his willingness, nay eagerness, 
to break the cake of intellectual custom? 
In accounting for the appearance of new 
ideas, historians would do well to con- 
sider sociological and psychological, as 
well as purely intellectual, data.° 


8 Tn their article, “Thomas Digges, the Coperni- 
can system, and the idea of the infinity of the uni- 
verse in 1576,” Huntington Library bulletin, V 
(1934), 69-117, Francis R. JoHNSON and Sanford V. 
LARKEY point out that the infinity of the universe 
was a subject of metaphysical discussion throughout 
the Renaissance, that Bruno was influenced by the 
speculations of Nicholas of Cusa in the fifteenth 
century, and that Thomas Digges, the Elizabethan 
astronomer, anticipated Bruno by a few years in 
joining this idea to the Copernican system. 


9It seems to me that we historians are entirely 
too innocent of the data and methodology of sociol- 
ogy and psychology. The anthropologists, sociolo- 
gists, and psychologists are beginning to trade ideas 
and even to work on common projects. Psychologists 
like Franz Alexander and Erich Fromm now avail 
themselves of historical data for their work. But the 
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If the theory that ideas have a life of 
their own cannot completely account for 
the initial appearance of a new idea like 
Bruno’s doctrine of infinite worlds, still 
less can it explain its wide diffusion. 
Every age boasts a fair number of intel- 
lectual “sports,” men who think ahead of 
their times, but the ideas of perhaps the 
majority of these advanced thinkers die 
stillborn. Or else, like Castellio’s pre- 
mature idea of religious toleration or 
Lord Herbert of Cherbury’s premature 





historian, for the most part, remains aloof from his 
brethren in the social sciences. 

Just how important psychology, for example, can 
be to the intellectual historian is suggested by Erich 
FRoMm’s important book, Escape from freedom (New 
York, 1941). In this book Fromm studies the inter- 
action of psychological, economic, and ideological 
factors in the social process. How can one explain the 
“escape from freedom” to authoritarianism in the 
present century? Not merely, says Fromm, by refer- 
ence to contemporary political and economic events. 
One has to take into account the whole trend of 
European history since the late middle ages and the 
European’s psychological reaction to this trend. The 
history of Europe since the Renaissance and Refor- 
mation has been largely the history of the individ- 
ual’s successful attempt to free himself from politi- 
cal, economic, and spiritual shackles. But the indi- 
vidual, because of his basic need to avoid moral 
aloneness and to “belong” to the world outside him- 
self, can stand only so much freedom. Hence, in the 
twentieth century the individual’s “escape from 
freedom,” his panicky flight to authoritarian creeds 
which offer him emotional security and the sense of 
belonging to the group. Now, whether Fromm’s 
thesis is valid or not, it suggests to the intellectual 
historian the necessity of considering the basic struc- 
ture of man’s character in relation to historical 
events. 

The importance to the intellectual historian of 
social structure and social psychology is at once ap- 
parent when one considers a problem like that of in- 
tellectual radicalism. The degree and origin of radi- 
cal dissent in any age doubtless depends very largely 
on social structure. In the nineteenth century, for 
example, the majority of socialist leaders were of 
bourgeois extraction. A sociologist recently suggested 
to me that this might be explained by the fact that 
the bourgeois intellectual was caught in a squeeze 
between his parents, who worshiped success and had 
social ambitions for their son, and the upper classes, 
to whom he was socially unacceptable. The bourgeois 
intellectual took his revenge on the society which 
frustrated him by attacking the whole social system. 


deism, they wait for general acceptance 
until, as we say, ‘‘the times are ripe.” Or 
else, like the philosophy of Thomas 
Hobbes in the seventeenth century, they 
activate intellectual change not by being 
accepted but by provoking opposition 
and stimulating furious discussion. As a 
matter of fact, I suspect that many of 
the great figures who crowd the pages of 
intellectual history are, as causes of in- 
tellectual change, far less important than 
we imagine. Be that as it may, the point 
is that ideas do not win their way by 
their own unaided power but only with 
the help of concomitant historical events, 
intellectual and otherwise. The seed 
sown by Bruno had a more or less con- 
tinuous growth and reaped a harvest in 
the late seventeenth and early eighteenth 
centuries. But why? Surely not because 
of the mere excellence of the seed—in 
point of fact, Bruno’s premises were not 
unimpeachable and his deductions not 
ineluctable; and experimental evidence 
for his doctrine, which many English- 
men of the generation of the founding of 
the Royal Society would have accepted, 
was not forthcoming until the nineteenth 
century. No, to account for the success 
of Brunonianism or any other ism, one 
has to analyze, so to speak, the soil and 
general climatic conditions as well as the 
seed—in a word, the whole complex of 
historical events in a given period of 
time. 

As a matter of fact, I believe that it 
will be found that the change in the Zeit- 
geist from one age to another is due not 
so much to a few outstanding individuals 
like Bruno but to great intellectual or 
quasi-intellectual movements like the 
Reformation and the scientific awaken- 
ing. To put it another way, the individ- 
uals are important, but they are to be 
seen not as isolated units but as links in a 
chain, parts of movements greater than 
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themselves. The causes of these move- 
ments is a whole story in itself. Once they 
gather momentum, however, they them- 
selves act as factors of intellectual 
change, and sometimes in totally unex- 
pected ways. Puritanism, for example, 
was neither secular nor liberal at its in- 
ception. Yet Puritanism, by its “ worldly 
asceticism,”’ its separation of church and 
state, and its presbyterian form of 
church government, helped to produce 
the “capitalistic spirit” and the political 
liberalism of the English middle classes of 
the seventeenth century. As A. S. P. 
Woodhouse has taught us, Puritan reli- 
gious ideas (Christian liberty, the priest- 
hood of all believers, etc.) “‘transferred”’ 
to the political sphere and effected funda- 
mental changes in political attitudes.’° 
Likewise, as R. F. Jones has written, the 
first principles of the scientific move- 
ment of the seventeenth century clashed 
with traditional ideas and generated sec- 
ondary principles of enormous impor- 
tance.” For example, the scientist’s habit 
of going direct to nature clashed with the 
authority of the ancients and led to anti- 
authoritarianism and insistence on free- 
dom of thought and discussion. It also 
laid the basis for the idea of progress 
which eventually spread from science to 
the literary world. Seventeenth-century 
science was not consciously in opposition 
to religious orthodoxy, but it acted none- 
theless as a powerful solvent of ancestral 
religious beliefs. In other words, intel- 
lectual movements often have indirect 
results which go far beyond the inten- 
tions of their original leaders. 

Also worth investigating is the possible 
role that traditional patterns of thought 
may play in promoting intellectual 


10 Puritanism and liberty (London, 1938), pp. 
60-100. 

™ “Renaissance conference,” Huntington Li- 
brary quarterly, IV (1940-41), 156-57. 
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change. A. N. Whitehead raises this 
point when he suggests, in Science and 
the motern world,” that the scientific 
movement itself would have been incon- 
ceivable without the antecedent mental 
training provided by medieval scholasti- 
cism and the antecedent belief that West- 
ern intellectuals had in a rational and or- 
dered universe, and hence in the scruta- 
bility of nature. Our conclusion must be 
that the dynamics of intellectual change 
is an extraordinarily complicated prob- 
lem for which there is no simple solution. 
Events of all kinds, new ideas and old 
ideas, combine in subtle ways to produce 
new climates of opinion. The intellectual 
historian’s job is to see how all these 
events bear upon specific mutations of 
thought and how and why they select 
some of these mutations, but not others, 
for survival. 

From the causes of new ideas and new 
ideologies we move on now to their ef- 
fects on the world of action. This is the 
third great problem of intellectual his- 
tory: to what extent and precisely how do 
ideas affect the majority of nonintellec- 
tual people? Does intellectual activity 
modify institutions or move peoples? Do 
ideas have social consequences? Unques- 
tionably, a great deal of nonsense has 
been written on this subject. The philoso- 
phers tell us, in effect, that ‘ideas make 
history.” According to this argument, the 
philosophes, and especially the social con- 
tract, caused the French Revolution. To 
Benthamism was due the ‘‘administra- 
tive nihilism” of the English parliaments 
of the mid-nineteenth century ; Schopen- 
hauer and Nietzsche paved the way for 
national socialism in Germany; American 
conservatism stems from Locke’s Treatise 
on civil government; and so on. Now it is 
undoubtedly most exhilarating to college 
professors and intellectuals in general to 


12 (Cambridge, Mass., 1926), pp. 15-17. 
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think that their lucubrations win friends 
and influence people. But, as Tolstoi re- 
marked in the epilogue to War and peace, 
it is a little hard to see what religious, 
philosophic, or political doctrines had to 
do with Napoleon’s momentous decision 
to invade Russia in 1812 or how the mur- 
ders of the French Revolution could have 
resulted from the doctrine of the equality 
of man. Tolstoi’s remark calls to mind 
the English Usury Act of 1571. At a time 
when English intellectuals were still ful- 
minating against usury, the “plain man”’ 
succeeded in piloting through parliament 
a bill which expressly sanctioned loans 
at 10 per cent interest. 

The whole question of the causal nexus 
between ideas and political and social 
events obviously needs reopening. That 
ideas, along with other factors, “make 
history’ we can safely assume. Ideas 
serve both to confirm a society in cus- 
tomary ways of acting and to push it 
into new ways. But how an entire soci- 
ety, as distinguished from a few indi- 
viduals within that society, comes by the 
ideas it holds collectively—that is the 
question. The views (whether implicit or 
explicit) that men have of the universe, 
human nature, and society doubtless 
help to explain their actions in concrete 
situations. But where does the majority, 
the 90 per cent or more who are neither 
reflective nor articulate, get these views? 
In Anna Karenina Tolstoi tells us how 
one such man got his views. Prince Ob- 
lonsky, he says, did not choose his views 
any more than he chose the shapes of 
his hat and coat. He “simply took those 
that were being worn,” i.e., those views 
on science, art, and politics “which were 
held by the majority and by his paper, 
and he only changed them when the ma- 
jority changed them—or, more strictly 
speaking, he did not change them, but 
they imperceptibly changed of them- 


selves within him.’*} Now the historian 
who would explain how the Oblonskys of 
this world acquire their views (which are, 
to a considerable extent, the basis of 
their actions) must study the institutions 
by which thought is transmitted and, 
along with these institutions, social psy- 
chology. He must branch out into the 
history of education which, thus far, he 
has left (and with what woeful results) to 
the antiquaries and professional edu- 
cators. In the period of English history 
from Queen Elizabeth to the Restoration, 
for example, he would have to appraise 
the ideas purveyed by not only the uni- 
versity and the scientific academy but 
also the family and the private tutor, the 
grammar school, the pulpit and the Sun- 
day school, the coffee-house and the 
stage. Such a study would reveal, I be- 
lieve, that, for the most part, the really 
original intellectual activity of an epoch 
passes the majority by and cannot pos- 
sibly be the springs of their action. In 
seventeenth-century England the gram- 
mar school, for instance, took little or no 
cognizance of the scientific movement. 
From such a study it would also appear 
that where ideas do percolate down into 
the popular consciousness, it is often in 
such diluted form as seriously to corrupt 
their original meaning. As a matter of 
fact, I would not be surprised if ideas in- 
fluenced action in history quite as much 
by people’s misunderstanding as by their 
understanding them. The peasants in 
Germany in 1525 mistook Luther, and 
the results were disastrous. And in our 
own day Nietzsche and Freud, to men- 
tion only two great names, have been 
similarly misinterpreted, and with equal- 
ly unfortunate results. At all events, to 
bridge the gap between the world of 
thought and the world of action, the his- 


13 Anna Karenina (“Modern library” ed.), pp. 9- 
10. 
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torian must undertake some such study 
as I have outlined. 

And now we come to the fourth and 
final problem, which concerns the uses 
of intellectual history (employing the 
term “uses” in a general and not in a nar- 
rowly utilitarian sense). Why stucy in- 
tellectual history? A more stable and self- 
confident civilization than our own 
would not even trouble to raise this ques- 
tion. It would assume, like Hurvitz, the 
Polish schoolteacher in Sholem Asch’s 
novel Three cities, that every bit of fresh 
information pushed back the frontiers of 
knowledge and made for progress. But 
our age is uncertain of itself and intro- 
spective, and students of the ‘“human- 
ities’’ especially feel obliged to take stock 
of themselves and evaluate what they are 
doing in the light of contemporary 
events. 

Only the other day an acquaintance 
of mine, a political scientist of the anti- 
historical school, told me that, so far as 
he could see, intellectual history (and, 
for that matter, history in general) had 
no relevance whatever to modern prob- 
lems. By that he meant that intellectual 
history cannot predict the future. His- 
torians are wise after the event, but could 
they have predicted (did they, in fact, 
predict) the future spread of the Nazi 
ideology back in the early 1920's? I 
would agree that the historian cannot 
predict future events with the mathe- 
matical precision that the astronomer 
can forecast the eclipse of the sun or the 
appearance of a new constellation. His- 
tory, which is ultimately the reflection of 
man’s nature, is too complex for crystal- 
gazing. Historical hindsight is therefore 
much easier than foresight. But, since I 
do not completely share my friend’s basic 
assumptions (he appears to hold the 
genius theory of ideas and certainly be- 
lieves in free will as opposed to any kind 
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of necessity or determinism; to that ex- 
tent he is an existentialist), I cannot alto- 
gether accept his conclusions. I believe 
that the historian who knows the main 
outlines of the history of Western 
thought and who has studied it along the 
lines suggested in this paper should be 
able, at the very least, to describe the 
outer limits, the general framework, with- 
in which Westerners will think in the 
near future. A more detailed knowledge 
of the thought patterns of the last two 
centuries should enable him to do even 
better, to delineate the half-dozen or so 
major world views which have already 
crystallized or which are beginning to 
crystallize, and from which the Oblon- 
skys will probably have to choose. If one 
is familiar with these world views, one 
can predict with reasonable accuracy 
how their respective adherents will act 
in given situations. In other words, I be- 
lieve with Leslie A. White that “what one 
strives for and how his effort is expressed 
is [to a considerable extent, at least] de- 
termined by his culture.’”*4 

At the same time intellectual history 
suggests possibilities of control as well as 
of prediction. At the present time we 
Westerners are at sea intellectually. We 
live in what Saint-Simon would call a 
“critical” as opposed to an “organic” 
period of history. So many of the beliefs 
and values of the great bourgeois age just 
passed have been subjected to severe 
criticism, but as yet we have nothing 
satisfactory to put in their place. In this 
spiritual vacuum we either despair like 
Franz Kafka or frantically grasp at 
straws like the neo-orthodox. Now if in- 
tellectual history does nothing else, it en- 
ables us to see ourselves and our predica- 
ment in perspective. The study of hun- 

4 Leslie A. Waite, ‘“Man’s control over civiliza- 


tion: an anthropocentric illusion,” Scientific month- 
ly, LXVI (1948), 244. 
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dreds of years of thought throws into re- 
lief, as perhaps nothing else can, the real 
intellectual problems of our time. It 
teaches us to distinguish between fash- 
ions and fads and enduring values. It 
shows us how dogmas come and go, and it 
illuminates the disastrous effects of dog- 
matic thinking in general. We perceive 
that ours is by no means the first critical 
period of history. This knowledge (I call 
it “knowledge” advisedly) should enable 
us to live more courageously and, at the 
same time, put us on our guard against 
the hucksters of intellectual certainties 
and closed systems of thought (either 
new or old). In this way we may be able, 
after all, to preserve the scientific spirit 
in a century marked by so many sense- 
less ‘escapes from freedom.” 


Intellectual history also and finally 
has its uses for formulating a philosophy 
of history. Ever since Ranke’s day his- 
torians have, by and large, shied away 
from the philosophy of history. In their 
hunt for new manuscripts and new facts 
they have abandoned this important 
field to the philosophers, psychologists, 
and amateurs. Far from disparaging fact- 
finding, I would merely point out that too 
few historians take the trouble to see the 
wood for the trees. Yet, surely, it is the 
historian’s obligation to search out the 
meaning of facts, as well as the facts 
themselves. Does the history of the West 


from, let us say, the middle ages to the 
present reveal a definite trend? And, if so, 
is the trend downward or upward (obvi- 
ously the answer to this question will de- 
pend on one’s own values and “‘over- 
beliefs’)? Where does the contemporary 
age stand with respect to this trend? In 
the history of the West, do “organic” and 
“critical” periods of thought alternate as 
Saint-Simon supposed? Which ideas have 
persisted through all the changes in the 
climate of opinion, and which ideas have, 
for all we can see, died? What generaliza- 
tions can one make about the process and 
dynamics of intellectual change? Are all 
ages equally creative, and, if not, what 
are the historical conditions that make 
for the maximum of creation? Does in- 
tellectual concentration in certain direc- 
tions mean atrophying in other direc- 
tions? To these and other questions the 
intellectual h.storian ought to be able to 
come up with some interesting answers. 
Of course, his philosophy of history, 
whatever it may be, can be but tenta- 
tive, for he is dealing not only with high- 
ly complex materials but with a limited 
time span. But his answers, however ten- 
tative, cannot help giving him (and, he 
hopes, others) insights into the historical 
process as a whole. And to see the whole, 
if only dimly, is, after all, the aim of edu- 
cation. 
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THE SOCIAL DEMOCRATS AND THE CONFLICT OF NATION- 
ALITIES IN THE HABSBURG MONARCHY 


ARTHUR G. KOGAN 


E international socialist move- 
| ment before 1914 as a rule was 
not much concerned, either in its 
theory or in its practice, with the phe- 
nomenon of modern nationalism. Only 
after the events of 1914 had demon- 
strated the strong emotional appeal of 
modern nationalism did the socialists 
realize how complacently they had un- 
derrated what was perhaps the most 
powerful force of the age. 

Yet there were exceptions to this rule. 
Socialists in multinational states like 
Austria-Hungary and Russia were, for 
obvious reasons, compelled to face na- 
tional problems even before 1914. It is 
the purpose of this article to show how 
the Social Democratic party of Austria 
was forced to meet all the vital issues of 
a nationally heterogeneous state. We 
shall attempt to trace the formulation of 
a nationalities program by the Austrian 
Social Democracy in its relation to the 
history of Habsburg Austria in its last 
decades and also to the development of 
socialist thought.” 

For an understanding of this particu- 
lar development it is necessary to empha- 
size the interaction of two factors: the 
profound crisis that gripped the Austrian 
state at the turn of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, on one hand, and, on the other 
hand, the simultaneous growth of a 
young and vigorous socialist movement 
rebelling against a state which seemed to 

For the sake of brevity the term “Social 
Democracy”’ will be used frequently throughout 


this paper as a reference to the Social Democratic 
party of Austria. 


waste its energies in national strife in- 
stead of remaking its archaic structure 
by means of a bold program of political 
and social reform. This dilemma of 
socialist policy was thus characterized 
by Victor Adler, the undisputed leader 
of Austrian socialism: ‘‘We cannot fight 
against a class state that does not show 
any signs of real life. . . . A strange situa- 
tion arises in which we are calling for a 
state, a living modern state, while at the 
same time we are perfectly aware that 
this will not be our state. We differ from 
all other countries of Europe by fighting 
merely for a basis on which to carry on 
our struggle.’’ 

This paradox finds its explanation in 
the turn-of-the-century crisis in the 
Austrian half of the Dual Monarchy 
which had been established by the com- 
promise of 1867. The compromise, by 
making Germans and Magyars masters 
in each of their halves of the empire, 
frustrated the aspiration of the other 
nationalities and turned the Czechs, in 
particular, into determined opponents of 
the dualistic constitution.’ 

The social and economic changes of 
the second half of the nineteenth century 
had tended to widen the cleavage among 
the nations of Austria. Gradually a mid- 
dle class had emerged among the non- 
German nations of Austria, challenging 
German hegemony in the state. Among 

2 Protokoll tiber die Verhandlungen der deutschen 
sozialdemokratischen Arbeiterpartei Osterreichs 1904 
(Vienna, 1904), p. 164. 

3 Louis EIseENMAN, Le compromis A ustro-Hongrois 
de 1867 (Paris, 1904), passim. 
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these nationalities a differentiation was 
also taking place, setting the larger “‘his- 
toric’ nations like the Poles and Italians 
against the small peoples like the 
Ruthenians and the Slovenes, the “‘un- 
historic’ nations who had been complete- 
ly submerged for centuries under the 
political, social, and cultural domination 
of alien masters.‘ 

The national struggles were fought 
out in city councils and provincial diets, 
as well as in the central parliament 
(reichsrat), and all too frequently the 
contentions were accompanied by riots 
and violence in the streets. Since the na- 
tions fought primarily for positions in 
the administration, the question as to 
what was to be the official language as- 
sumed an importance hardly intelligible 
to the outside world. ‘‘ The national ques- 
tion is a problem of language, and, fur- 
thermore, it is a problem that concerns 
the middle class.”’> Thus has the keenest 
among the foreign observers of the Dual 
Monarchy reduced the whole problem to 
its bare essentials. Beyond the petty 
squabbles there loomed the broader 
issues of control over large areas. Auton- 
omy of provinces or of nations, indivisi- 
bility of the traditional provinces, or 
partition into ethnographically delimited 
areas—around these constitutional ques- 
tions centered the ambitions of the vari- 
ous nationalities and of the political 
parties claiming to represent them. 

After the breakdown in 1893 of the 
regime of Count Taaffe, who had at- 
tempted for years to govern Austria by 
“keeping all nations in a state of well- 
tempered discontent,” it became impos- 
sible to form a stable majority in parlia- 

4For an excellent analysis of the relation be- 
tween historic nations and unhistoric nations see 
Otto BAvER, Die Nationalitétenfrage und die Sozial- 
demokratie (Vienna, 1907; 2d ed., 1924), pp. 
190-239. The second edition is cited in this article. 

5 EISENMAN, p. 510. 


ment.® The attempt of one of his suc- 
cessors, Count Badeni, to consolidate his 
parliamentary position by satisfying 
some of the Czech demands in language 
matters made the Germans resort to 
Obstruktion, i.e., holding up of all parlia- 
mentary business by means of a deter- 
mined campaign of filibustering. When 
Badeni finally decided to break this 
Obstruktion by physical force, riots oc- 
curred throughout Austria, and the 
emperor was forced to dismiss him. Even 
if one does not agree with Joseph Red- 
lich’s opinion that the political crisis of 
1897 sealed the fate of the Habsburg em- 
pire, still one may believe that it doomed 
Austrian parliamentarianism as it then 
existed.’ This parliamentarianism, based 
on a franchise in which recently a curia 
of universal suffrage had been added to 
the four old curiae representing the 
propertied classes mainly, was never able 
to recover from the effects of the Badeni 
crisis.* 

From 1897 to the introduction of uni- 
versal suffrage in 1906, state and parlia- 
ment relapsed into a condition of po- 
litical paralysis. Obstruktion now became 
the favorite weapon of each national 
group that felt its position threatened, 
and Germans as well as Czechs resorted 
to these tactics whenever the situation 
seemed to warrant it. The parties in the 
Austrian parliament were encouraged in 
their irresponsible attitude by the knowl- 
edge that the administration was able 

6QOscar JAsz1, The dissolution of the Habsburg 
monarchy (Chicago, 1929), pp. 114-15; and Viktor 
Bist, Der Zerfall Osterreichs (Vienna and Berlin, 
1924), IT, 368-80. 


7Joseph RepLicu, Emperor Francis Joseph of 
Austria (New York, 1929), p. 44. 

8On this franchise see E. MIscHLeR and J. 
Utsricu (eds.), Osterreichisches Staatsworterbuch 
(4 vols.; 2d ed.; Vienna, 1905-9), IV, 875-77; 
also Gustav STRAKOSCH-GRASSMANN, Das allge- 
meine Wahlrecht in Osterreich (Leipzig, 1906), 
PP. 33-35- 
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to carry on with the help of the famous 
Paragraph XIV, providing for govern- 
ment by imperial decree.’ Increasingly 
frequent use was made of this paragraph, 
and for all practical purposes the con- 
stitution was suspended, leaving the im- 
perial bureaucracy to rule unchecked. 

This unsound condition in Austrian 
politics had disastrous results. The nor- 
mal constitutional relationship between 
the government and the opposition de- 
generated into a bargaining over conces- 
sions in national and administrative 
matters, with the government as the 
supreme arbiter giving or denying satis- 
faction to the demands of each particular 
group. The effects of such political prac- 
tices could only be the complete demoral- 
ization of political life in Austria and a 
decline of sympathy with, and interest 
in, parliament on the part of a large 
sector of the population.’® The growth of 
radical nationalist parties, particularly 
among Germans and Czechs, reflected 
by the outcome of the elections to the 
reichsrat in 1901, was another symptom 
of the serious political condition of 
Austria.” 

It is necessary to keep in mind this 
whole background of a paralyzed parlia- 
ment, of the thinly veiled rule of the 
bureaucracy, and of nationalism running 
riot, in order to trace the roots of the 
policy of the Social Democratic party 
during these years. This party had rapid- 
ly increased its influence among the pro- 
letariat of Austria, following the unifica- 
tion of the Austrian socialist movement 
at the party congress of Hainfeld in 
1889.'? The party felt frustrated under 


9 Richard CHarMaAtz, Osterreichs aiissere und 
innere Politik (Leipzig and Berlin, 1918), pp. 50-51. 

10 Thid., p. 63. ™ Tbid., p. 64. 

Ludwig BRUEGEL, Geschichte der osterreichi- 
schen Sosialdemokratie (5 vols.; Vienna, 1922-25), 
III, 400. 
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the deadening political conditions of 
Austria; through most of its public utter- 
ances during these years there runs like 
a red thread the complaint that Austrian 
socialism, as under a curse, was con- 
demned to grapple with problems un- 
known to other countries, instead of 
being able to concentrate upon the fight 
for proletarian emancipation. 

Thus, the socialists came to the con- 
clusion that a settlement of the nation- 
alities problem was the prerequisite of 
social and political progress in Austria. 
Hence, they were compelled to reconsider 
the whole relationship between the 
party, on the one hand, and the state 
and its problems, on the other. There 
was taking shape a very unusual situa- 
tion in which a party opposed on prin- 
ciple to the existing state and society 
began to work out programs of recon- 
struction for this very state. 

To be sure, the party had had to face 
the consequences of the multinational 
character of Austria even earlier and to 
make allowances for national divisions 
within its own ranks. At the party con- 
gress in 1897 the hitherto confused rela- 
tionship between the sccialist parties of 
the various nations in Austria had been 
clarified."* A type of federal party 
organization had been set up, giving 
complete autonomy to the national 
groups within the Austrian Social De- 
mocracy. The link between these groups 
was, first, the acceptance of a common 
program (the Hainfeld program of 1889) 
and, also, certain common institutions, 
such as an all-Austrian party congress, 
which was supposed to convene every 
two years, and an all-Austrian executive 
committee composed of delegates from 
all the national party executive com- 
mittees. Each of these affiliated parties 
had, of course, its own party congress 

13 [bid., IV, 315-17. 
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and executive committee to deal with its 
own particular tasks. By 1899 the Aus- 
trian Social Democracy was ready to 
contribute to the search for a solution 
that would restore peace among the na- 
tions and further the advance of political 
and social democracy in the state. Social- 
ist theory and practice began to become 
concerned with the problems raised by 
the coexistence of many nations in one 
state. When the first All-Austrian Social 
Democratic Congress (Gesamtparteitag) 
to convene according to the new party 
statute of 1897 opened in the Moravian 
city of Briinn (Brno), in September 1899, 
the adoption of a nationalities program 
was the most important item on its 
agenda. 

A resolution drafted by the All- 
Austrian Executive Committee had been 
put before the congress. Josef Seliger, a 
German from Bohemia, was the official 
speaker whose task it was to discuss the 
background of this new program in his 
speech, “Social Democracy and the na- 
tional conflict.’’*4 

Seliger emphasized, first, that the 
party’s interest in the nationalities ques- 
tion was wholly legitimate. It was the 
workers who suffered most as a result of 
national strife, and, furthermore, those 
conditions of national conflict enabled 
nobility and clergy to play one national- 
ity against the other and to prevent the 
nationalities from uniting against the 
powers of privilege. A solution must be 
found in order to destroy with one blow 
the foundations of reaction and the basic 
reasons for strife among the nationali- 
ties.'5 

14 After 1918 Seliger was the leader of the German 


Social Democratic party in Czechoslovakia until 
his death in 1920. 


"5 Protokoll tiber die Verhandlungen des Gesamt- 
parteitages der sozialdemokratischen Arbdeiterpartei 
in Osterreich (Vienna, 1899) (hereafter cited as 
“Verhandlungen 1899”), Pp. 74. 


Seliger then raised the question 
whether a collapse of Austria was really 
in the interest of the proletariat. “We 
know that we shall have to live with one 
another in this Austria, and there is 
nothing else to do but to find a way to 
prevent the collapse of Austria and to 
enable its nations to live together.’’® 
The road to the elimination of national 
conflicts could lie only in the granting of 
full independence to each nation in the 
administration of its own affairs. The na- 
tional question must be approached from 
the viewpoint of cultural freedom and 
not of political domination. 

Seliger then paraphrased the resolu- 
tion suggested by the executive com- 
mittee and expressed the hope that the 
party congress would carefully examine 
this document. At the end of his speech 
he once more emphasized the task before 
the party—to find a basis for political 
life in this multinational state. Only then 
would “‘pure”’ class struggle replace the 
struggle among the nations.'’ 

The resolution on the nationalities 
problem, sponsored by the All-Austrian 
Executive Committee, emphasized the 
principle upon which a solution should be 
based. First, it denounced national con- 
flicts, by means of which the ruling 
classes maintained their domination over 
the masses. It was in the interest of the 
proletariat to see a settlement among the 
nations arrived at in a spirit of equality 
and reason. That, however, was possible 
in a truly democratic commonwealth but 
not under a regime of bureaucratic cen- 
tralism or under a system of aristocratic 
privilege such as that accorded to the 
nobility intrenched in the historic prov- 
inces. According to the resolution, ac- 
ceptance of the following points was the 


6 Tbid., p. 77. 
17 Ibid., p. 78. 
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indispensable prerequisite for restoring 

peace among the nations:"* 

1. Austria can exist only in the form of a 
democratic federation of nationalities (Na- 
tionalitdtenbundesstaat). 

2. This federal state shall be divided into 
autonomous national and _ self-governing 
areas, coinciding with the ethnographic 
boundaries as far as possible. 

3. Autonomous areas of each nation shall form 
a national union managing and settling its 
national (i.e., linguistic and cultural) affairs 
on the basis of complete autonomy. 

4. National minorities in mixed areas shall be 
protected in their national activities by a 
special law. 

5. We recognize no national privilege and there- 
fore reject the demand for an official lan- 
guage. We consider as a practical necessity, 
however, the existence of German as the 
common language (Verkehrssprache) as there 
is no other choice. This shall not be a privi- 
lege entailing the exclusion of other lan- 
guages. 


The discussion of the resolution gave 
the delegates of the several national sec- 
tions of the Austrian Social Democracy 
an opportunity to take a stand on this 
important issue. It was apparent that a 
considerable divergence of views in this 
socialist assembly reflected a certain 
difference of national interests. Speakers 
from two nations of which only parts 
were living in Austria took care to explain 
that, while fully agreeing with the prin- 
ciples of this resolution, they neverthe- 
less had to consider the special situation 
of their respective nations. Hankiewicz, 
spokesman for the Ruthenian socialists, 
emphasized the fact that the majority of 
the Ruthenian (Ukrainian) people was 
living under the denationalizing rule of 
Russian tsarism. National emancipation 
must precede political and social eman- 
cipation: ‘‘Therefore the Ruthenian So- 
cial Democrats will strive for the libera- 
tion of their whole nation, so that a uni- 


8 Tbid., p. 74. 
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fied and free Ruthenian people may find 
its seat as an equal member among the 
family of nations.””? An almost identical 
statement, setting forth the views of the 
Polish Social Democrats, was read by 
Reger, one of their delegates.?° 

A most significant feature of the dis- 
cussion was the attitude of the Czech 
delegates. Nemec, one of the leaders of 
the Czech Social Democrats, first criti- 
cized what he called the omission of the 
economic factor from the resolution. 
Furthermore, the insistence upon a com- 
mon language for the state would 
strengthen Austrian centralism in spite 
of the anticentralist tenor of the resolu- 
tion. In his opinion, there would be time 
enough to settle the problem of a com- 
mon language after Austria had become 
a really democratic state. It was no busi- 
ness of the party to worry about the 
language used in the administration of 
the existing state. But the greatest mis- 
take of the resolution, according to 
Nemec, was the separation of national 
and cultural matters from other social 
and economic affairs. Finally, he sug- 
gested a revision of the proposed points. 
The party congress should face the fact 
that there was a divergence of views on 
some of those subjects. Therefore a com- 
mittee, composed of delegates from all 
the national organizations, should be 
elected to draft a new resolution.” 
Krejci, another Czech delegate, sug- 
gested a change in the wording of the 
resolution which would express the de- 
mand that the nations within a demo- 
cratic Austrian commonwealth should be 
autonomous.” 

When the speeches of the Czech dele- 
gates are examined, several things be- 
come clear. The Czech socialists were 


19 Ibid., p. 85. 
2° Tbid., p. 108. 


t Ihid., pp. 78-709. 
2 Ibid., p. 89. 
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unwilling to grant a special status to the 
German language, even that of an of- 
ficially recognized common language. In 
this, they were merely following a po- 
litical tradition of their nation. At the 
very beginning of its political life in mod- 
ern times the Czech nation, through its 
deputies in the Austrian parliament of 
1848, had opposed any attempt to make 
German the official language of that 
body.?3 

The language controversy was, how- 
ever, only one aspect of a wider issue. 
In the succeeding discussion the German 
delegate, Engelbert Pernerstorfer, inter- 
preted the Czech viewpoint quite cor- 
rectly.74 The whole problem, he said, was 
not just a language problem. The right to 
national existence was not in itself vouch- 
safed by the principle of linguistic equal- 
ity. The right to national existence im- 
plied the possession of a definite national 
territory. Obviously what the Czechs 
really wanted was a state. 

That, indeed, was the essence of the 
Czech position. The Czech Social Demo- 
crats shared with the Czech bourgeoisie 
a desire not only for a vague linguistic 
equality but for national institutions 
with political and economic attributes 
within the framework of an Austrian 
commonwealth. The Czech socialists, 
however, still rejected the claim of most 
of the other Czech parties that the Czech 
nation must rule over the historic lands 
of the crown of St. Wenceslaus (Bo- 
hemia, Moravia, and Silesia). All sections 
of the Austrian Social Democracy re- 
jected this idea, which was contained in 
the concept of the old Bohemian con- 
stitution (Staatsrecht).?s 

An interesting idea was introduced 


23 Paula Geist-LaNy1, Das Nationalitatenprob- 
lem auf dem Reichstag zu Kremsier 1848-49 (Munich, 


1920), pp. 92-93. 
24 Verhandlungen 1899, p. 87. 


into the discussion by the South Slav 
delegation. Theirs was the only Social 
Democratic organization that proposed 
a draft resolution on the nationalities 
problem which differed in essentials from 
that of the All-Austrian Executive Com- 
mittee.” This point of view was repre- 
sented in the debate by the South Slav 
delegate Kristan from Trieste. In his 
opinion, Socialists should not be content 
to replace one political structure by an- 
other that was basically the same. Solu- 
tions should be found along different 
lines: “‘The principle of a free society 
finds its parallel in the separation of the 
idea of nation from that of territory.’’’ 
Creation of ethnographically delimited 
districts would not eliminate the prob- 
lems of minorities, since population 
movements tended to upset any neat 
scheme designed to separate territories 
on the basis of nationality. ‘“‘We have to 
make it clear that equality of rights is 
possible only if the nation is defined not 
as the population living in one territory 
but as the sum total of all individuals 
claiming a particular nationality.’ 

The speaker confessed to be unable to 
outline this scheme in detail, and he 
pointed to the Catholic church as an ex- 
ample of an organization divorced from 
territory. In any case, the resolution 
proposed by the All-Austrian Executive 
Committee would not eliminate the pos- 
sibility of national friction, particularly 
in areas of mixed population. 


as After the first Social Democratic deputies 
had been elected to the Austrian parliament in 1897, 
the five Czech members of the Social Democratic 
group issued a statement denouncing the reactionary 
character of the historic constitution of Bohemia 
(see Gustav Ko_mer, Parlament und Verfassung in 
Osterreich [8 vols.; Vienna, 1902-4], VI, 203). 


% For the text of this resolution see Verhand- 
lungen 1899, p. xv. 


17 Tbid., p. 85. 
38 Tbid. 
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Thus into the councils of the Austrian 
Social Democracy was introduced the 
idea of settling the nationalities problem 
on the basis of the principle of personal- 
ity. This idea had been first formulated 
shortly before the Briinn congress in a 
book by Synopticus (Karl Renner), who 
subsequently broadened these sugges- 
tions into a complete and thought- 
provoking blueprint for a reconstruction 
of the Austrian state.?® 

Another feature of this discussion is 
worth noting, namely, the emergence of 
a tendency which for lack of a better 
term might be described as “‘pure inter- 
nationalism.’’ Several delegates held that 
the party, by devoting so much of its 
attention to the nationalities problem, 
was stepping out of its proper role as an 
international workers’ movement. Was 
not, these socialists asked, this whole 
issue artificial and mainly manufactured 
by the bourgeoisie to confuse and dis- 
unite the toiling masses? Such an atti- 
tude was frequently reflected in an im- 
patience with the Czech opposition to the 
use of German as the official language. 
“The nationalities struggle is a purely 
bourgeois affair and of no concern to us. 
German will remain a language of cul- 
ture and communication whether we like 
it or not, and regardless of the likes or 
dislikes of our Czech comrades.”’3° Thus 
spoke the German delegate, Prehauser, 
from Salzburg. The Viennese Winarsky 
criticized Czech sensitivity on the lan- 
guage question in almost identical 
terms.** German was, he said, the com- 
mon language, a fact that could be 
observed even at this congress. The 
Italian Guerin, from Trieste, thought 
that only the bourgeoisie was interested 
in the nationalities issue.** And the 

29 See below. 

3° Verhandlungen 1890, p. 80. 

3" [bid., p. gt. 
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Polish Socialist Liebermann stated cate- 
gorically: “National questions absorb 
too much of our activity....If the 
bourgeois parties wax enthusiastic about 
petty nationalist spectacles, the masses 
neither think nor act in ideological terms, 
and they cannot forget their economic 
interests.’’33 

At the close of the debate a committee 
was elected for the purpose of revising 
the resolution along the lines suggested 
by the speakers. It was Seliger’s task 
once more to present the product of the 
committee’s labors to the party con- 
gress. He reported that much of the dis- 
cussion had centered around the phras- 
ing of the five principles. This was the 

new version :34 

1. Austria shall be transformed into a demo- 
cratic federation of nationalities. 

2. The historic provinces (crown lands) shall 
be replaced by nationally delimited, self- 
governing areas in each of which legislation 
and administration shall be entrusted to 
national chambers, elected on a basis of uni- 
versal, direct, and equal suffrage. 

3. All the self-governing regions of one and the 
same nation shall jointly form a single 
national union which shall manage its na- 
tional affairs on the basis of complete 
autonomy. 

4. The rights of national minorities shall be 
protected by a special law to be adopted by 
the parliament of the empire. 

5. We do not recognize any national privilege 
and therefore we reject the demand for an 
official language (Staatssprache). A parlia- 
ment of the empire shall decide as to whether 
and in what degree a common language 
(Vermittlungssprache) is necessary. 


Seliger then went on to explain how 
this scheme would work. For instance, 
all the autonomous German areas of 
Bohemia would be joined with the 
German Alpine provinces in a union 
that would administer the national 
affairs of all Germans in Austria. These 

32 [bid., p. 86. 


33 [bid., p. gt. 34 [bid., p. 104. 
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autonomous districts would perform 
more or less the same functions as the 
present provinces. Matters concerning 
the whole state would be left in the hands 
of a parliament of the empire. According 
to Seliger, the new version was adopted 
in the committee with little difficulty, 
the only dissenting vote being cast by 
the representative of the South Slav 
party; this negative vote, however, was 
meant to indicate preference for a solu- 
tion on the basis of the principle of per- 
sonality and not an objection to the prin- 
ciples of the resolution. The speaker 
finally recommended unanimous adop- 
tion of the amended resolution to show 
the outside world that Social Democracy 
had a solution to the problem and that 
the party was united in its determination 
to put it into practice.* 

The Czech party leader Nemec was 
the last speaker in the debate. He con- 
fessed that he had been worried about 
certain centralist tendencies reflected in 
the original version.*° Now, however, the 
difficulties had been smoothed out, which 
only proved that the common interest of 
members of the same class could prevail 
over national differences. He, too, would 
recommend a unanimous adoption of the 
resolution to demonstrate to the world 
that Social Democracy was the only 
progressive force in Austria. When the 
vote was taken, the Social Democratic 
party of Austria formally committed it- 
self to the principles of the amended 
resolution. 

This event marks an important turn 
in the evolution of Austrian socialism. 
A socialist party had devoted a large part 
of the business of its biennial congress to 
issues beyond the horizon of contempo- 
rary socialist thought. Furthermore, by 
formulating a program for the recon- 
struction of the Austrian state, the party 


35 [bid., p. 107. 36 Tbid. 
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had implicitly accepted the idea of this 
Habsburg state. Its preservation had 
now become an objective of socialist 
policy. It was impossible to claim that 
such an attitude was derived from the 
political conceptions of the fathers of 
German socialism. Marx and Engels had 
considered the Habsburg empire a back- 
ward political structure, ultimately 
doomed to disintegrate, though at one 
time it might have fulfilled a useful func- 
tion by resisting the expansion of Russian 
power and of panslavism. In any case, 
the immediate goal for Marx and Engels 
was a greater German republic, which 
would naturally include the German 
parts of the Habsburg monarchy, after 
the dissolution of the latter.57 Ferdinand 
Lassalle, however, in a pamphlet written 
during the war of 1859, had used even 
stronger language. Calling Austria the 
embodiment of a reactionary principle, 
he then advocated this treatment: “‘ Aus- 
tria must be torn to shreds, must be de- 
stroyed and crushed... its ashes cast 
into the four corners of the earth.’’5* It 
will be shown presently that Austrian 
Social Democracy has been severely 
criticized for basing its nationalities 
policy on the acceptance of the multi- 
national Habsburg state. 

If the fathers of German socialism 
were firm believers in the unitary and 
homogeneous national state of the pat- 
tern of western Europe, the Social 
Democrats of Austria, by adopting the 
Briinn program, had accepted an entirely 
different inheritance of political thought. 
The Briinn program was but another 
step in the development of modern Aus- 
trian federalism, which dates its be- 

37Solomon F. Broom, The world of nations, 


a study of the national implications in the work of 
Karl Marx (New York, 1941), pp. 42-43 and 141. 
38 Ferdinand LAssALLe, Gesammelte Reden und 


Schriften, ed. E. BERNSTEIN (12 vols.; Berlin, 1919), 
I, 60. 
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ginnings from the revolution of 1848— 
the same revolution, incidentally, that 
had turned Marx and Engels into 
champions of a greater German republic, 
one and indivisible. In the committee 
authorized by the Austrian parliament 
in 1848-49 to draft a constitution, the 
great historian and Czech leader Palacky 
and the Slovene delegate Kaucic had for 
the first time suggested replacing the 
traditional territories of Austria by na- 
tionally delimited territorial units. 
These ideas, however, had struck the 
delegates who favored preserving the his- 
toric provinces as too radical. Eventually 
the committee succeeded in reconciling 
the divergent views by means of a com- 
promise which did not abolish the exist- 
ing provinces but subdivided them into 
autonomous districts within ethno- 
graphic boundaries. It is well known that 
the triumphant counterrevolution dis- 
solved the Kremsier parliament at the 
very moment when it had adopted the 
constitution that included this settle- 
ment. Thus was destroyed “the one great 
political charter of a common acceptance 
of the state, created by the nations of 
Austria through their representatives.”’4° 

Yet similar ideas remained very much 
in vogue during the last decades of the 
Habsburg empire. Alfred Fischhof, per- 
haps the most outstanding Austrian 
liberal during and after the revolution of 
1848, outlined a constitutional scheme 
very similar to the draft of the Kremsier 
parliament; in addition, it provided for 
national curiae in the diets of nationally 
heterogeneous provinces for the ad- 
ministration of national affairs.** Only a 

39 Anton SpRINGER (ed.), Protokolle des Ver- 
fassungsausschusses im dsterreichischen Reichstage 
(Leipzig, 1885), pp. 23-44 and 365-83. 

4° Joseph Repiicu, Das dsterreichische Staats- 
und Reichsproblem (2 vols.; Leipzig, 1920), I, 323. 

# Alfred FiscuHor, Osterreich und die Buirg- 
schaften seines Bestandes (Vienna, 1869), pp. 186-94. 
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few years after the Briinn congress, two 
programs outlining a federation of na- 
tional territories within the empire and 
totally disregarding the historic prov- 
inces and their boundaries were put for- 
ward. The German liberal Richard Char- 
matz in a book published in 1904 wanted 
to limit the application of such a scheme 
to the Austrian half of the Dual Mon- 
archy, while the Transylvanian Romani- 
an, Aurel von Popovici, author of the 
much-discussed work Die Vereinigten 
Staaten von Grossdsterreich,? included 
the Hungarian lands in his project for a 
federation of national territories—an 
attitude to be expected from a member 
of a nation suffering from the oppressive 
rule of the Magyar oligarchy.‘ 

Thus, while the original approach of 
Austrian socialism to the problem of the 
multinational state was quite different 
from that of other exponents of Austrian 
federalism, the Briinn program neverthe- 
less shows the continuity of Austrian 
federalist thought. These ideas made 
their first appearance in the revolution 
of 1848; and they found their last ex- 
pression in the manifesto of October 16, 
1918, issued by the Emperor Charles to 
the nations of Austria in the midst of 
another revolution. In 1918 federalism, 
too late to be a remedy for the dying em- 
pire, proved only a landmark in the 
process of its dissolution.*4 

Yet what was the nature of that fed- 
eralism advocated by the Social Demo- 
crats of Austria? If one follows the de- 
bate at the Briinn congress and if one 
compares the original with the final draft 
of the resolution, it becomes obvious 
that the program was a compromise be- 


# Leipzig, 1906. 


43On Charmatz and Popovici see Wilhelm 
ScHtssteR, Das Verfassungsproblem im Habs- 
burgerreich (Stuttgart and Berlin, 1918), pp. 115-63. 
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tween the various views on the nationali- 
ties problem existing within the Aus- 
trian Social Democracy. The final draft 
assigned definite legislative and adminis- 
trative functions to the autonomous, na- 
tionally delimited bodies, while the 
original version was much more vague on 
this point. This significant change re- 
flects, as has been shown, a concession 
to the Czechs, for whom the national 
problem was defined not only in terms of 
culture and language but in those of po- 
litical institutions as well. The cautious 
approach to the problem of a common 
language also aimed at pacifying the 
Czechs. Still, in spite of some vague 
wording of the resolution, and notwith- 
standing the fact that the nationalities 
problem, in the opinion of Austrian 
socialists, concerned mainly the sphere 
of culture and education, it is obvious 
that the Briinn program advocated a na- 
tional autonomy along territorial lines.‘ 
Nevertheless, this meaning of the Briinn 
program has been obscured in much of 
the subsequent writing on the subject. 
The main factor contributing to that 
confusion has been the interpretation, 
or rather the further development, of the 
Briinn program in the writings of two 
outstanding political thinkers in the 
ranks of Austrian socialism, Karl Renner 
and Otto Bauer. These two men made 
the principle of personality the basis for 
their solution of the nationalities prob- 
lem; it was essentially the same idea 
that had been advanced by the South 
Slav delegation at the Briinn congress, 
but now it was elaborated and made 
part of a larger ideological conclusion.* 
Renner, in particular, was the first to 
formulate a complete program for the 
remodeling of the Austrian state on that 
basis. Membership in a nation was to be 


4sSee Rudolf ScHLESINGER, Federalism in 
central and eastern Europe (London, 1945), p. 210. 


a matter of personal choice, expressed 
by a declaration and entered in the reg- 
ister of that particular nation. All mem- 
bers of each nationality were to form a 
single public association, endowed with 
legal personality and with the right of 
administering all national (cultural) af- 
fairs. These associations were to be en- 
titled to tax their members for purposes 
of national culture and education. Obvi- 
ously, these ideas were based on the as- 
sumption that the main controversial 
issues between the nations concerned 
matters of culture and education and 
that handing them over to the nations 
constituted as associations of persons 
regardless of territory would restore na- 
tional peace just as the withdrawal of 
the state from the sphere of religion in 
modern times had become the pre- 
requisite for religious peace. Renner 
liked to draw a parallel between the 
famous principle of cuius regio, eius 
religio, and what he called the present 
practice of cuius regio, eius lingua." 
This author also recognized the close 
connection between a solution of the na- 
tionalities problem and a system of local 
self-government that would take the 
place of administrative centralism in 
Austria. The draft constitution of the 
Kremsier parliament in the same way 
had seen these issues as two aspects of a 
larger problem. Renner proposed to di- 
vide Austria, as far as that was possible, 
into nationally homogeneous districts 
(Kreise), each of which would have a 
4 These are the main writings of Karl RENNER 
bearing on this topic, published under two different 
pseudonyms: SyNnopticus, Staat und Nation (Vienna, 
1899); Rudolf Sprincer, Der Kampf der dster- 
reichischen Nationen um den Staat (Vienna, 1902) 
and Grundlagen und Entwicklungsziele der dOster- 
reichisch-ungarischen Monarchie (Vienna, 1906). 
Otto BAvER’s main contribution to the problem is 


to be found in Die Nationalitdtenfrage und die 
Sozialdemokratie. 


47 SPRINGER, Kampf der Nationen, pp. 61-62. 
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large degree of autonomy. Nationally 
homogeneous districts were not to be re- 
stricted to cultural affairs but were to 
perform general administrative func- 
tions. The competence of nationally 
heterogeneous districts, however, was to 
extend only to administrative matters, 
while the national associations were to 
deal with cultural affairs. 

Each district actually was to be part of 
two different systems of organization. In 
the “territorial” system all districts of a 
certain region were to be brought to- 
gether to deal with administrative issues 
that had no bearing on nationality. In 
the “‘national’’ system of organization, 
all homogeneous districts of one national- 
ity, together with the autonomous as- 
sociations of persons of the same nation- 
ality in heterogeneous districts, were to 
be represented in a national council. 
This latter institution was to be the 
highest representative assembly of the 
nation in the state, possessing executive 
organs and the right to levy taxes upon 
the members of the nation for cultural 
purposes. R nner himself characterized 
this scheme in expressive language: ‘‘ We 
must draw on the map a double network, 
one economical, the other political. We 
must cut in two the sum of the activities 
of the state, separating national and 
political matters. We must organize the 
population twice; once along the lines of 
nationality, the second time in relation 
to the state, and each time in administra- 
tive units of different form.’’* 

Renner and Bauer believed that na- 
tional peace in Austria was impossible 
without a settlement along the lines of 
personal autonomy. Territorial auton- 
omy they considered insufficient, since 
any shifting of boundaries would leave 
somewhere a national minority in a 
region where it would be exposed to the 


48 SPRINGER, Grundlagen, p. 208. 
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tender mercies of the majority.4? These 
technical suggestions were based on a 
larger ideological concept. To these two 
socialist writers, the idea of personal 
autonomy seemed to express the very 
nature of the proletariat as well as its 
mission. In the modern age, man was no 
longer tied to the soil. Capitalism was 
shifting the proletarian masses back and 
forth, according to the opportunities for 
the profitable exploitation of labor of- 
fered in a given area. Therefore, ethnical 
frontiers would no longer succeed in de- 
limiting the area of settlement between 
nations and would, furthermore, tend to 
break up the economic unity of a terri- 
tory. The working class was interested 
in nationality only in so far as national- 
ity was the medium through which cul- 
ture was transmitted. Thus, while the 
old nobility had championed the idea of 
the historic provinces, and the bour- 
geoisie that of the national state as 
largely expressive of their respective 
interests, it was the mission of the pro- 
letariat to hoist the banner of national- 
cultural autonomy.*° 

Renner’s and Bauer’s ideas, then, are 
based on an approach that differed 
fundamentally from that of the Briinn 
program. Actually this scheme of per- 
sonal autonomy never became part of 
the official Social Democratic program. 
Nevertheless, leading Social Democrats 
championed these ideas, and the works 
of Bauer and Renner aroused lively inter- 
est far beyond the ranks of Austrian 
socialism.** This fact may explain how 
the idea of national autonomy based on 

49 BAUER, pp. 325-39; and SPRINGER, Kampf der 
Nationen, pp. 35-36. 

5° SPRINGER, Grundlagen, pp. 56-57. 


st For the interest shown by members of the 
Austrian bureaucracy in the nationalities programs 
of Austrian Socialists see Rudolf SrecHart, Die 
letzten Jahrzehnte einer Grossmacht (Berlin, 1932), 
pp. 428-29 and 432. 
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the principle of personality became as- 
sociated and eventually confused with 
the official Social Democratic nationali- 
ties program adopted at Briinn.” 
Regardless of the difference between 
the original Briinn program and its in- 
terpretation in the works of Bauer and 
Renner, there is no doubt that the 
Austro-Marxist conception implied the 
acceptance of the framework of the Aus- 
trian state, thereby rejecting the slogan 
of national self-determination, and that 
its approach to the national problem was 
essentially cultural. It was on these 
grounds that Stalin, speaking for Russian 
bolshevism, directed his famous blast at 
the nationalities program of Austrian 
Social Democracy.*? The substitution of 
national autonomy for national self- 
determination he found absolutely un- 
justifiable: ‘“‘ National autonomy presup- 
poses the integrity of the multi-national 
state, whereas self-determination tran- 
scends this integrity . . . self-determina- 
tion endows a nation with sovereign 
rights, whereas national autonomy en- 
dows it only with ‘cultural rights.’ ” 


82 JAsz1, in his outstanding and thought-pro- 
voking work, The dissolution of the Habsburg 
monarchy, pp. 178-79, nevertheless obscures com- 
pletely the differences between the Briinn program 
and the ideas of personal autonomy elaborated 
by Renner and Bauer. For a correct presentation 
of these differences see C. A. MACARTNEY, National 
states and national minorities (London, 1934), pp. 
148-49. Essentially correct on that point also is 
SCHLESINGER, pp. 210-47. This is the most thorough 
study dealing with the nationalities policy of the 
Austrian Social Democracy. The author’s emphasis 
that the program of national autonomy implies 
centralism in the remaining sphere of adminis- 
tration, however, seems exaggerated. At any rate, 
it isa matter of record that the idea of national- 
cultural autonomy dissociated from territory, 
advanced by the South Slav delegation, was re- 
jected by the All-Austrian Party Congress at 
Briinn. For additional evidence on that point see 
Victor ADLER, Aufsitze, Reden und Briefe (Vienna, 
1929), VIII, sec. 3, 138-39. 


83 J. Statin, Marxism and the national and coloni- 
al question (New York, n.d.), p. 31. 


The reasons for the anxious concern of 
the Russian Marxists with the nationali- 
ties policy of the Austrian Social De- 
mocrats are obvious. Such a program 
formulated by socialists in the multi- 
national Habsburg empire was bound to 
have repercussions among the revolu- 
tionary groups of eastern Europe and 
among those of the multinational empire 
of the tsars in particular. Stalin, in at- 
tacking the Austrian Social Democrats, 
was fighting the battle of his own party 
and of its program that had been chal- 
lenged by the Jewish socialist organiza- 
tion, Bund, and by a faction of the 
Caucasian Social Democrats. These 
groups advocated the adoption of the 
principle of national-cultural autonomy, 
as well as a reconstruction of the Russian 
socialist movement along the lines of na- 
tionality, and in doing so quoted ap- 
provingly the example given by Austrian 
socialism.s4 Ever since this polemic the 
present leader of the Soviet Union has 
been fond of contrasting the success of 
the multinational Soviet state in solving 
its national problems on the basis of 
Bolshevik principles with the correspond- 
ing failure of the Austro-Hungarian 
monarchy and of the Austro-Marxist 
schemes of national autonomy.** 

If one applies the pragmatic test of 
success and failure, the national program 
of Austrian socialism unquestionably 
stands condemned by history. Not only 
was the Austrian Social Democracy de- 
nied the chance of seeing its program 
tested, but also the very structure which 
it had hoped to preserve was swept away 
by coming events. Worse than that, the 
various national sections of the party 


54 [bid., pp. 35-61. 

8s [bid., p. 85; see also J. STALIN, Report on the 
new Soviet constitution (New York, 1936), p. 10; 
similarly, Stalin’s electoral speech, New York Times, 
Feb. 10, 1946. 
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that had been united in accepting the 
Briinn nationalities program soon after- 
ward yielded to a tendency noticeable in 
an embryonic stage even earlier: the 
tendency to adapt their policy in na- 
tional matters to that of the bourgeois 
parties. In the last years before the first 
World War, the Austrian Social De- 
mocracy, not only in organization but 
also in ideology, split wide open along 
the lines of nationality. 

Undoubtedly the Austrian socialists, 
in shunning the tactics and slogans of 
national revolution, reflected the cau- 
tious reformist character of pre-1914 
socialism and the interests of a German 
working class that had a stake in the 
preservation of a large economic area 
under the protecting roof of a multina- 
tional empire. Yet it seems that all this 
criticism does not really answer the ques- 
tion as to the merits of a program aiming 
at the preservation of the framework of 
the Austro-Hungarian monarchy.’? In 
this connection it is not without interest 
to note that Lenin himself, though a 
champion of national self-determination 
(at least as a theoretical principle), was 
willing to make some allowances for the 
omission of this principle from the Aus- 
trian socialist program. In his polemic 
against Rosa Luxemburg over the ques- 
tion of self-determination Lenin empha- 
sized the peculiar character of the Aus- 
trian state in which, he said, the nations 
did not strive for separation from Aus- 
tria, but, on the contrary, for the preser- 
vation of the integrity of the empire, in 
order that their independent national 
existence might not be crushed by power- 
ful and rapacious neighbors.®* It is also a 


56 JAszi, p. 184. 

57 See, e.g., A. P. Taytor, The Habsburg mon- 
archy 1815-1918 (London, 1941), pp. 222-23. 

88 V. I. Lenin, Selected works (12 vols.; New York, 
1935-39), IV, 261. 
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fact that, before 1914, only small minori- 
ties of radical nationalists in each of the 
nations of Austria advocated the break- 
up of the empire.’? Thus there seemed to 
have been some justification for an in- 
ternationalist working-class party trying 
to use the framework of a supernational 
state for testing its belief that common 
interests on both sides of the class barrier 
would prove stronger than national an- 
tagonism. 

One more factor has to be considered. 
Underlying the wish of Austrian Social 
Democrats to maintain the political and 
economic unity of the Danubian area— 
though reformed along federal lines—was 
a conviction that any other alternative 
would offer much worse prospects for its 
nations. Yet the creation of independent 
national states upon the debris of the em- 
pire in 1918 seemed to refute this ancient 
fear that the collapse of the Danubian 
monarchy would inevitably lead to the 
absorption of its nations by pan-German 
or pan-Slav imperialism. Today we may 
ponder whether the solutions of 1918 
have really stood the pragmatic test of 
historic success much better than the old 
form which they replaced. We may also 
wonder whether final judgment can be 
pronounced upon those who labored to 
fill this old form with a new content 
suited to the demands of a new age. To- 
day these words penned by Karl Renner 
in 1906 have assumed a new meaning:® 


This utopia [a federal constitution for Aus- 
tria] seemed to me to be one of two alterna- 
tives. There is supposedly another one: The 
first, the second, the third, partition of Austria 
—this country as the battlefield of the races 
of Europe, the arena of a new Thirty Years’ 


s9For an example of the acceptance of the 
Austrian state by a fervent Czech nationalist see 
Karel KRAMAR, Anmerkungen sur bihmischen Politik 
(Vienna, 1906), passim. 


60 SPRINGER, Grundlagen, p. 248. 
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War, with Germany attempting to push toward 
the Adriatic and...Russia toward holy 
Byzantium and the Mediterranean, both feeling 
cramped within their territory. ... After our 
population will have been decimated and our 
soil devastated, we shall eventually become 
integrated again into a new civilization. But 


we ourselves, our children, and our possessions 
will have paid the price of this transformation. 
... No, I shall not discuss such fantastic ideas. 
To think that the Danubian nations will be as 
foolish and unreasonable as to let that happen 
is to slander them. 


REED COLLEGE 








NOTES 


THE INTRODUCTION OF THE POTATO INTO IRELAND 


WILLIAM H. MCNEILL 


uberosum esculentum, was native to the 
west coast of South America. How and when it 
was introduced into Europe is uncertain; but by 
1588 the new plant was grown in Italy, as we 
know from records left by a famous botanist, 
Carolus Clusius.' The first published description 
which shows that its author had seen potatoes 
in Europe is contained in John Gerard’s Herball, 
or general historie of plantes (London, 1597). He 
called them “potatoes of Virginia,” incorrectly 
believing that his specimens had come from 
there. 

The plants described by these two early au- 
thorities were not identical, differing in color of 
_. blossom, time of flowering, and color of the 

tuber. On the basis of the two accounts and 
other evidence, scholars now agree that the po- 
tato was twice introduced into Europe: once 
through southern Europe (almost certainly 
through Spain) and a second time through Eng- 
land.3 

Opinion among scholars who have dealt with 
the question is almost equally unanimous in at- 
tributing the establishment of the potato in Ire- 
land to Sir Walter Raleigh. This paper will at- 
tempt to show that he was not responsible and 
that more probably it was an unknown Spanish 
seaman who brought the plant to Ireland. 

It has long been recognized that proof of 
Raleigh’s connection with the potato is not very 


Tua potato, known to botanists as Solanum 
t 


‘A water color picturing the potato is (or was 
prior to 1939) preserved in the Musée, Plantin- 
Moretus in Antwerp, which Clusius had dated 
1588. In his book, Rariorum plantarum historia 
(Antwerp, 1601), Book iv, chap. lii, Clusius pub- 
lished a description and woodcut of the potato, call- 
ing it Papas Peruanorum. 


2 Gerard’s attribution of the potato to Virginia 
has been the occasion for much learned discussion, 
but recent authorities agree that he must have been 
misinformed as to the plant’s place of origin. For 
a summary of the discussion see Berthold LAuFER, 
The American plant migration, Part I, The potato 
(“Field Museum of Natural History publications,” 
No. 418) (Chicago, 1938), pp. 28-36 and 46-54. 


satisfactory, and it has been rather from lack of 
alternative than from the evidence itself that he 
has for so long been accorded credit for intro- 
ducing it into Ireland. Raleigh fought in Ireland 
in 1580-81 and was granted an estate in County 
Cork near the town of Youghal in 1586. He took 
up residence on his new estate for a few months 
in that same year and again in 1589. At one of 
these periods he is supposed to have brought 
some potatoes with him, which he planted in his 
garden. 

A well-known myth has grown up around 
this incident. The earliest version I have found 
comes from the pen of an Anglican clergyman, 
Charles Smith, who in 1750 told how “the per- 
son who planted them, imagining that the apple 
which grows on the stalk was the part to be 
used, gathered them, but not liking their taste, 
neglected the roots, till the ground being dug 
afterwards to sow some other grain, the pota- 
toes were discovered therein, and to the great 
surprise of the planter, vastly increased; and 
from those few this country was furnished with 
seed.”4 This story has since been frequently re- 


3 The question of the potato’s introduction into 
Europe has been the subject of scholarly interest 
since the crop first took on serious economic im- 
portance, during the Napoleonic wars. The princi- 
pal writers who have discussed the question are as 
follows: Sir Joseph Banxs, “‘An attempt to ascer- 
tain the time when the potatoe (Solanum tubero- 
sum) was first introduced into the United King- 
dom,” Horticultural Society of London: transactions, 
I (1812), 8-12; C. W. E. Putscue, Versuch einer 
Monographie der Kartoffeln (Weimer, 1819); Ernst 
Rose, Histoire de la pomme de terre (Paris, 1898); 
W. E. Sarrorp, “The potato of romance and 
reality,” Journal of heredity, XIII (1927), 113-26, 
175-84, and 217-30, reprinted with some changes 
from SMITHSONIAN INSTITUTION, Annual report of 
the Board of Regents (1925), pp. 509-32; R. N. 
SALAMAN, ‘“‘The potato in its early home, and its 
introduction into Europe,” Royal Horticultural 
Society: journal, LXII (1937), 61-77; and LAUFER. 


4 The antient and present state of the county and 
city of Cork (Dublin, 1750), I, 128. 
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peated, and just as frequently embroidered.s 

There is no known contemporary evidence of 
Raleigh’s connection with the introduction of 
the potato into Ireland. His name is first men- 
tioned more than a hundred years after the sup- 
posed introduction, when, in 1693, a partial 
failure of the grain harvest stirred the Royal 
Society in London to discuss the potential value 
of the potato to England. In connection with the 
discussion, the president of the society, Sir Rob- 
ert Southwell, remarked that his grandfather 
had first brought potatoes to Ireland, having re- 
ceived them from Sir Walter Raleigh.* South- 
well’s grandfather, Anthony Southwell, was a 
relatively obscure figure who acquired an estate 
near Kinsdale (about twenty-five miles from 
Raleigh’s estate at Youghal) in the reign of 
James I.7 

Another distinguished member of the Royal 
Society, John Houghton, wrote in 1699: “‘This 
[the potato], I have been informed, was brought 
first out of Virginia by Sir Walter Raleigh, and 
he, stopping in Ireland, some was planted there, 
where it thrived very well and to good purpose; 
for in their succeeding wars, when all the corn 
above ground was destroyed, this supported 
them, for the soldiers, unless they had dug up 
all the ground where they grew, and almost 
sifted it, could not extirpate them; from thence 
they were brought into Lancashire, where they 
are very numerous, and now they begin to 
spread all the Kingdom over.’’8 From the verbal 
parallelism in their accounts, it seems clear that 


5 PUTSCHE (p. 4n.) transferred the locale to 
England and made Drake’s gardener the hero of 
the tale; and, not long ago, an anonymous author 
improved on the original by recounting how the 
gardener, disgusted with the bitter fruit of the new 
plant, pulled up the stalks and burnt them, thereby 
cooking the potatoes in the ground, so that when 
he dug them up he found them hot and ready roasted 
(“Introduction of the potato into England,” Potato 
magazine, III [1920], 10). 


6 This is recorded in the “Journal book” of the 
Royal Society, Dec. 13, 1693, unpublished but 
quoted by Banks, loc. cit., p. 8, and in New English 
dictionary, s.v., “Potato.” 


7 Dictionary of national biography, s.v., “Robert 
Southwell.” 


8 Husbandry and trade improved, ed. Richard 
BrapLey (London, 1727), II, 468-69. Houghton 
originally issued a series of printed letters which 
appeared at irregular intervals between 1692 and 
1703. The above quotation is taken from a letter 
dated Friday, Dec. 15, 1699, No. 386. 


Charles Smith took his information about Ra- 
leigh and the potato from Houghton (except, of 
course, for the gardener story); and from 
Smith’s widely read pages the story passed into 
general circulation. 

Despite the obvious gaps in this evidence, 
nearly all recent scholars have agreed that Ra- 
leigh was probably the man who introduced the 
potato into Ireland.9 There are difficulties in the 
way of such a view, all of which have been recog- 
nized by the men who have studied the ques- 
tion. It seems probable that Houghton’s infor- 
mation about Raleigh and the potato in Ireland 
was derived from Southwell’s remark. If so, the 
evidence all turns upon Sir Robert Southwell’s 
recollection of a family tradition concerning a 
transaction of which he could have had no per- 
sonal knowledge. Houghton’s phraseology, “I 
have been informed,” suggests uncertainty; 
and, more important, there is a chronological 
objection to Southwell’s account, since his 
grandfather apparently did not go to Ireland be- 
fore 1603, while Raleigh never returned after 
1589. There is, furthermore, the distinct possi- 
bility that the Southwell family tradition con- 
fused the introduction of the potato on Anthony 
Southwell’s estate with its introduction into 
Ireland. 

It is thus easy to doubt the accuracy of the 
ascription of the introduction of potatoes into 
Ireland to Sir Walter Raleigh. An alternative 
theory, that the plant came into Ireland from 
Spain, can, it seems to me, find better support. 

Evidence for a Spanish introduction is neces- 
sarily indirect, deriving from (1) an oral tradi- 
tion kept alive at least until the middle of the 
eighteenth century among Irish farmers—men 
who did not write books themselves but who 
have left traces of their belief in the books writ- 
ten by their English conquerors—and (2) a de- 
duction from the well-attested fact that the va- 
rieties of potato commonly raised in Ireland 
during the seventeenth century were not identi- 
cal with those known in England. Such a differ- 
ence of varieties certainly suggests that the po- 
tatoes grown in Ireland had not come from 
England at all. 


9E.g., SALAMAN, loc. cit., p. 258; T. N. BRusH- 
FIELD, ‘“‘Raleghana,” Devonshire Association for 
the Advancement of Science, Literature and Art: report 
and transactions, XXX (1898), 171; W. D. Davip- 
son, “History of the potato and its progress in 
Ireland,” Department of agriculture of Ireland: 
journal, XXXIV (1936), 293; S. Linné, “Potato 
problems,” Nature, CXLIII (1939), 13. 
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I have found traces of the Irish oral tradition 
in four books. The earliest of them is a book of 
botany: William Coles, Adam in Eden, or na- 
tures paradise (London, 1657). Coles writes that 
“the potatoes which we call Spanish because 
they were first brought up to us out of Spain, 
grew originally in the Indies, where they, or at 
least some of this kind, serve as bread, and have 
been planted in many of our gardens, where 
they decay rather than increase; but the soil of 
Ireland does so well agree with them that they 
grow there so plentifully that there be whole 
fields overrun with them, as I have been in- 
formed by diverse soldiers which came from 
thence.” 

For Coles, “Spanish” were what we call 
“sweet” potatoes, as his description of the plant 
shows. But it is obvious that he has made a mis- 
take. He says, quite correctly, that Spanish (i.e., 
sweet) potatoes do not prosper in English gar- 
dens. But neither can they flourish in Irish gar- 
dens. There can be no doubt that the plant 
which the returned English soldiers described to 
Coles was in fact Solanum tuberosum, our Irish 
potato. But why should they have called it 
Spanish? I suggest that it was because that is 
what the Irish called it; some of Cromwell’s sol- 
diers brought the name back with them and im- 
parted it to Coles, who thought that the sweet 
potato was meant. 

A second book of botany, written three gen- 
erations later by Caleb Threlkeld, an Anglo- 
Irishman, puts the matter beyond question. 
With much pomposity he asserts that the potato 
came from Virginia and continues: “This I aver 
to be true in opposition to their conceit who 
bear the world in hand that we had this plant 
from the Spaniards and not from the English.” 
And again, after a botanical description of the 
plant: “Those who would give to the Spaniards 
the honour of entrencing [sic] this useful root 
called potato, give me leave to call designing 
parricides, who stirred up the misled zeal of the 
people of this kingdom to cast off the English 
government which is the greatest mercy they 
ever enjoyed. .. . To ascribe the honour of the 
English industry to the effeminate Spaniards 
cannot be passed over without remark. . . ; and 
if I might advise the inhabitants, they should 
every meal they eat of this root be thankful to 
the Creator for English navigation.”" To say 


"© Chap. cclxix, “Of potatoes.” 


Synopsis stirpium Hibernicarum (Dublin, 1727), 
s.v. “Solanum tuberosum.” 


WILLIAM H. McNEILL 


that the potato came from Spain was thus, in 
Threlkeld’s eyes, closely akin to treason! This 
passage proves beyond doubt that as late as 
1727 there was a tradition current among the 
native Irish to the effect that the potato had 
come to them from the Spaniards. 

It is particularly noteworthy that Threlkeld 
does not mention the name of Raleigh. It seems 
certain from this fact that, at the time he wrote, 
there was no such notion abroad in Ireland, for 
if there had been, Threlkeld would surely have 
used Raleigh’s famous name to buttress his ar- 
gument, which, as it stands, has more of heat 
than of light. From this I infer that it was 
Charles Smith who in 1750, through Houghton’s 
pages, drew upon the information desultorily as- 
sembled by the Royal Society in 1693 and made 
the Raleigh tradition current in Ireland. By so 
doing, he supplied the potato, which had only 
recently come to the attention of the Anglo- 
Irish as a plant of prime economic importance, 
with a respectable history and hero. 

The hypothesis that the native Irish called 
their potatoes “Spanish” finds additional con- 
firmation in the pages of one of the last of the 
Irish bards, John O Neachtan, who in a poem 
written about 1750 refers to the potato as the 
Spaineach geal, that is, “the white Spaniard.” 
A few years later, one of Ireland’s few agricul- 
tural “improvers” wrote: “I remember about 
twenty-five years ago the large red potato, then 
called Castonian (perhaps from Castile) as also 
the oblong Spanish white potato to be chiefly 
in use.”"43 

On the basis of this admittedly scattered evi- 
dence, it seems safe to infer that the Irish be- 
lieved the potato came to them from Spain. 

A second argument for the Spanish origin of 
Ireland’s potatoes can be derived from the dif- 
ferences which existed between English and 
Irish varieties of potatoes in the seventeenth 
century. Two trustworthy English writers make 
unmistakable the distinction between “potatoes 
of Virginia” such as were known in England and 
the sort grown in Ireland. An English country 
gentleman and agricultural improver, John For- 


2 The passage is paraphrased in W. R. WILDE, 
“On the introduction and period of general use of 
the potato in Ireland,” Royal Irish Academy: 
proceedings, VI (1856), 363. 


3 John Irwin, “Letter on the nature and culture 
of potatoes in Ireland,”’ Museum rusticum, I, No. 83 
(1764), 360. 
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ster, wrote a little book magniloquently en- 
titled England’s happiness increased, or a sure 
and easy remedy against all succeeding dear years 
by a plantation of the roots called potatoes (Lon- 
don, 1664). Potatoes “of Virginia,” Forster tells 
us, were the same as those described by Gerard; 
while “Irish” potatoes were" 


little different from those of Virginia, save only in 
the colour of the flower and the time of flowering; 
for these bring forth a white flower about the end of 
June and so continue flowering the most part of 
the summer; the other (as Mr. Gerard saith) 
flowereth not until August and beareth a purple 
flower. These roots, although they came at first 
from the Indies, yet thrive and prosper well in 
Ireland, where there is whole fields of them; from 
thence they have been brought into Wales, and 
into the north parts of England, where they like- 
wise prosper and increase exceedingly. 


Another English savant, Dr. John Beal, 
writing to the Royal Society (in or about the 
year 1692), distinguished “potatoes of Barba- 
does,” which “in our fresh memory relieved Ire- 
land from two years famine,” from the English 
type which he termed “potatoes of Virginia.” 
He doubted whether the “difference which we 
find in the relish be from the differing kinds of 
the potatoes of Barbadoes and Virginia (for 
both have the same resemblance above ground) 
or whether the difference which we find be only 
from the diversity of the soil.’5 This passage 
again indicates a difference between the species 
of potatoes common in Ireland and England. 

A further consideration making it more 
plausible to assume that Spaniards introduced 
the potato to Ireland is the fact that communi- 
cation between Ireland and Spain during the 


™P. 2. Houghton’s language, quoted above, 
echoes Forster’s phrases, and Houghton evidently 
used his book as a source; but on the question of the 
first introduction of the plant into Ireland, Forster 
unfortunately has nothing to say. 


'sJohn Lowrtnorp, The philosophical transac- 
tions and collections to the end of the year 1700, 
abridged (London, 1705), II, 747. Where the phrase 
“potatoes of Barbadoes”’ came from I do not know; 
but it is possible that the name arose as a result of 
the export from Cork of potatoes to British garri- 
sons (doubtless of Irish soldiers) stationed in Gibral- 
tar and the West Indies. British officers, first en- 
countering the potato as garrison rations in the 
Barbadoes, may have brought the name back to 
England with them. It never became common, and, 
indeed, I have found it nowhere save in this single 
passage. 


last years of the sixteenth century was constant. 
Fishing vessels regularly came from Spain in 
great numbers to fish off the Irish coast and es- 
tablished at least one regular mooring ground.*® 
In 1601, moreover, a Spanish expeditionary 
force landed at Kinsdale to assist the Irish 
against Elizabeth’s troops and was not dis- 
lodged until the following year. It seems quite 
possible that during these years some Spanish 
vessel using potatoes as ships’ provision might 
have left a few of the tubers behind in Ireland. 
Such an event would provide the basis for the 
native Irish tradition that the potato had a 
Spanish origin. 

From this evidence it seems probable that 
the potato came first to Ireland from Spain and 
that the ascription of its introduction to Sir 
Walter Raleigh is entirely mythical. 

It is no more than natural that the Irish tra- 
dition should have been forgotten, for once 
Raleigh’s name had been advanced, its glamour 
and political good repute would easily over- 
shadow the other vague and undated account. 
Moreover, the vast social and lingual gap which 
came to exist between the native Irish and book- 
writing Englishmen assured the Raleigh tradi- 
tion of a monopoly of the field of written rec- 
ords. Nearly all Englishmen who wrote books 
simply did not know of any other theory as to 
the potato’s introduction. 

It is interesting to speculate as to how the 
confusion arose. First, there was Raleigh’s well- 
known association with the introduction of to- 
bacco; and when the potato came to the atten- 
tion of Englishmen as an important economic 
plant, it was easy to assume that Raleigh had 
made the second introduction too. The fact that 
the potato was until about 1750 generally 
known in England as “potatoes of Virginia” 
made the attribution the more inevitable, since 
Raleigh was the colonizer of Virginia. 

Sir Robert Southwell’s remark to the Royal 
Society in 1693 was to all appearances merely a 
casual one, and there is no reason to suppose 
that he had investigated the question himself. 
He knew the plant as “potatoes of Virginia”; 
knew also that Raleigh was the colonizer of that 
land. He may well have assumed, on this basis 


© Great Britain, Master of the Rolls, Calendar 
of the Carew manuscripts, 1515-74 (London, 1867), 
pp. 422-23, records the fact that in 1572 over six 
hundred fishing vessels came from Spain to Irish 
waters and established a camp on an island off the 
west coast. 
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alone, that it must have been from Raleigh 
that his grandfather got the potato. Yet so far 
as appears, it is from his remark that the whole 
Raleigh tradition is descended. The possibility 
remains that the fellows of the Royal Society 
had some sort of evidence connecting Raleigh 
with the potato which has since been lost; but, 


WILLIAM H. McNEILL 


if so, no sign of it has been detected in the rec- 
ords of the society by recent scholars. Certainty 
is, of course, impossible, but the balance of prob- 
ability seems definitely against Raleigh and in 
favor of some anonymous Spanish seaman. 
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FRENCH CONSTITUTIONALISM: OLD REGIME AND REVOLUTIONARY 


HENRY BERTRAM HILL 


I 


N THE conventional sense France had no con- 
if stitution before the Constituent Assembly 
commenced its labors in 1789. The French 
monarchy began nowhere and ended nowhere, 
although its course during eight centuries of ex- 
istence can be roughly charted. It moved in a 
general direction, but not so coherently as often 
supposed, away from feudal anarchy and to- 
ward monarchical centralization. No great doc- 
umentary landmarks indicated the way; and no 
one in France, the king included, could have 
produced the fundamental laws of the land if 
asked to do so. Yet the substance of French po- 
litical life rested upon keenly felt even if dimly 
known precedents and administrative practices 
which had gradually accumulated into custom. 
It was a moving dynamic body of custom, lack- 
ing the verbal precision of Magna Carta or the 
American Constitution; but it is what may be 
called, for the absence of a better word, the con- 
stitution of the French monarchy.’ 

While a tremendous amount of research into 
the detailed functioning of the complicated and 
evolving monarchical government of France in 
the eighteenth century still remains to be done, 
for which an accurate delineation of its consti- 
tution will have to wait, there nevertheless have 
been recently opened up several avenues of ap- 
proach which throw stimulating light upon 
some of the remaining problems. A challenging 
reconsideration of administrative history has 
led at least one investigator, Walter L. Dorn, to 
conclude that the development of bureaucracy, 
impelled by the necessities of the dynastic wars, 
was one of the primary political phenomena in 
eighteenth-century Europe; and if France dif- 
fered from the prototype, Prussia, in this re- 
gard, it was largely a matter of degree. The req- 
uisite elements of true bureaucracy were found 
to be present under the Bourbon monarchy— 


centralization, an official class, étatisme, public 
dislike of the administration, and the growth of 
an administrative law—although the efficiency 
of the French bureaucracy was hampered by 
venality and by a confusion of administrative 
and judicial functions.? 


* Whether France had a constitution before 1791 
is debatable within the terms by which the word 
“constitution” can be defined. As far as this article 
is concerned with the issue, it reflects the opinions 
of G. Packs, La monarchie d’ancien régime en France 
(Paris, 1928); E. CARCASSONNE, Montesquieu et le 
probléme de la constitution frangaise au XVIII*¢ 
siécle (Paris, 1927); R. BIcKERT, Les parlements et la 
notion de souveraineté nationale au XVIII® siécle 
(Paris, 1932); and A. Lemarre, Les lois fondamen- 
tales dela monarchie francaise d’aprés les théoriciens de 
Vancien régime (Paris, 1907). The most recent in- 
formed estimate of the pre-revolutionary constitu- 
tion is in the otherwise sketchy M. DuvERGER, 
Les constitutions de la France (Paris, 1944). An 
excellent brief summary may be found in L. GEr- 
sHOY, From despotism to revolution, 1763-1780 (New 
York, 1944), pp. 20-25 and 307-18. L. GoTTSCcHALK, 
“The French parlements and judicial review” 
(Journal of the history of ideas, V [1944], 105-12), 
provides a good account of the evolving but in- 
consistent thought and practices of the courts. For 
a general insight into what might be called the 
functional atmosphere of pre-revolutionary French 
government the best sources are still A. TocQuE- 
VILLE, On the state of society in France before the 
Revolution of 1789, trans. Henry REEVE (London, 
1873), and the first volume of A. SorEL, L’ Europe 
et la Révolution frangaise (8 vols.; Paris, 1895-1904). 
The former looks at the problem from below, so to 
speak, while the latter does it from above. 


2 Walter L. Dorn, Competition for empire, 1740- 
1763 (New York, 1940), pp. 23-35. For an example 
of the fashion in which the matter might be further 
exploited see the same author’s brilliant “The Prus- 
sian bureaucracy in the eighteenth century,” 
Political science quarterly, XLVI (1931), 403-23, 
and XLVII (1932), 75-04 and 259-73. 
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Approaching the study of French government 
from the opposite end, other scholars, among 
whom F. J. M. Olivier-Martin is the most im- 
portant, have tentatively concluded that the 
great swarm of corporate bodies in France 
shared, under the king, in the governing of the 
country with undiminishing authority until 
they came under the attack of the physiocrats 
after the middle of the eighteenth century. 
These bodies included groups in almost all 
phases of public life from the provincial estates 
and municipal corporations to the guilds, cham- 
bers of commerce, the medical profession, stock- 
brokers, the judicial auxiliaries, certain ele- 
ments of the police, and the higher educational 
institutions. All these corporations, although 
perhaps organized essentially for the benefit of 
their respective memberships, were also char- 
tered for the public good, and they increasingly 
fulfilled duties normally associated with the 
crown in matters of police, of taxation, and of 
general administration. Thus looked at from be- 
low, eighteenth-century France takes on the 
aspect of a collection of relatively democrati- 
cally managed corporations existing as a cush- 
ioning medium between the people and the sov- 
ereign, tempering but never weakening his au- 
thority.3 This corporative regime began to de- 
cline only when the physiocrats, bent on estab- 
lishing pure étatisme, leveled their attack upon 
it.4 Vincent de Gournay issued the call against 
the guilds, the core of the system; Anne-Robert- 
Jacques Turgot delivered the first blow in 1776; 
Guy Le Chapelier executed the coup de grace in 
1791.5 

II 


At first glance it would appear as if the con- 
clusions resulting from these two avenues of in- 
vestigation were contradictory and offered little 
in the way of explaining the constitutional 
debacle of 1789, when there was no consensus 


3F, J. M. Ovtvrer-MartINn, L’organisation cor- 
porative de l’ancien régime (Paris, 1938). For an 
application of this thesis on the local level see H. 
RoLLAND, L’organisation corporative a la veille de 
la Révolution frangaise: essai sur l’organisation cor- 
porative et la vie économique a Blois au XVIII* 
siécle (Paris, 1938). 


4As yet there is no study of the physiocratic 
theory which brings out for Anglo-Saxons the pa- 
ternalistic étatisme of a movement whose English 
counterpart so rigorously eschewed it. 


5 OLIVIER-MARTIN, pp. 516 and 530-58. 


concerning the relative powers of crown, courts, 
and people. They are primarily concerned, how- 
ever, with developments down roughly only to 
the middle of the century; recent research di- 
rected toward the subsequent years has in part 
been able to show how the bureaucracy and the 
traditional corporate bodies represented warring 
tendencies which met in head-on collision dur- 
ing the decades just before the Revolution. 
Nothing illustrates this more pointedly than 
the fresh re-evaluation by Douglas Dakin of 
Turgot’s policy with regard to the French con- 
stitution. He has emphasized in particular that 
Turgot, despite his long experience in the ad- 
ministrative service and his insight into the na- 
ture of the barriers confronting necessary re- 
form, as one of his first acts upon becoming con- 
troller-general in 1774 restored the parlements, 
which had been suppressed in 1771 by René- 
Nicolas de Maupeou—re-created, in other 
words, the very instrumentality which had 
blocked both renovation and the development 
of an absolutism that could have been a bureau- 
crat’s paradise. In making this decision, Turgot, 
torn in opposite directions, was ultimately mo- 
tivated by three convictions: (1) that the courts 
had been sufficiently chastened; (2) that a suc- 
cessful program of reform would undermine the 
popular support which was the source of the ex- 
aggerated strength of the parlements; and (3) 
that the period of the suppression of the courts, 
which coincided with the closing years of his ad- 
ministration of Limoges, had revealed how dan- 
gerously tyrannical the central authority could 
be when unrestrained. Of these three justifica- 
tions the last provides a highly important 
glimpse into the organic structure of French 
governmental society at the time. It cannot be 
dismissed by saying that Turgot was close to 
the aristocracy or that he once had been a mas- 
ter of requests; it cannot solely be attributed to 
his memory of the incompetence of Louis XV. 
The only reasonable explanation lies in recog- 
nition of the fact that the courts represented a 
vested political interest in France before which 
Turgot felt constrained to bow in order to re- 
establish what seemed to be the only acceptable 
effective check upon an administration which 
might become abusive in the hands of some later 


6 Although approached from somewhat differ- 
ent premises, the problem is given extended treat- 
ment in the second volume of P. Sacnac, La forma- 
tion de la société francaise moderne (2 vols.; Paris, 
1945-46). 
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controller-general.? That Turgot should believe 
such a check to be necessary is in itself a matter 
of importance and indicates that advanced 
thought in administrative circles, where pro- 
cedure was more by a system of tutelage than 
one of fiat, was veering around into the then 
widely followed direction of advocating limited 
government. To pursue that subject would re- 
quire a digression from the problems here being 
considered; for present purposes it is necessary 
to note only that it was to the parlements that 
Turgot turned, even though in the end they 
were his undoing.’ 

The truth of the matter is that the nobility 
in France constituted a force outside the pro- 
gressive framework of the government such as 
was not the case in the other major states on the 
continent, where it had been amalgamated into 
the public service, or in England, where it con- 
trolled both the government and the public 
service.? It is perfectly correct to state, as Dorn 
does, that the tendency in Europe was toward 
the development of a largely unrestrained and 
expanding centralized bureaucracy; but in 
France during the second half of the eighteenth 
century the bureaucracy ran afoul of the equally 
centralized privileges of the aristocracy.’® 

Although further research is imperative be- 
fore the origin of this phenomenon can be de- 
finitively traced, what is already at hand would 


7D. Dakin, Turgot and the Ancien Régime in 
France (London, 1939). The role of Turgot in the 
restoration of the parlements and his reasons for 
supporting the move can be found on pp. 140-41. 
See also the notes at the end of the volume. 


§ The subject really contains two parts: the 
development of tutelage and the evolution of the 
concept of the desirability of limited government. On 
the first, Dakin has given repeated examples and 
has indicated that even the limited powers assigned 
to the intendants by P. ARDASCHEFF in his Les 
intendants de province sous Louis XVI, trans. L. 
JoussERANDOT (3 vols.; Paris, 1909), have to be 
revised downward. TocQuEVILLE, in the often 
quoted passage (pp. 371-74) on the administrative 
difficulties involved in repairing a village church, 
unwittingly reproduces a perfect case of tutelage. 
On the second, the idea of limited government, there 
still remains considerable work to be done—not on 
the purely intellectual side, which has if anything 
been too thoroughly worked over, but on the more 
tangible political and social aspects. 


9 One of the best portrayals of this contrast is 
still that in the first two books of H. A. TAINE, The 
Ancient Régime, trans. J. DuRAND (New York, 1876). 
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indicate that the responsibility for it, if respon- 
sibility there was, rests largely with Louis XIV. 
The grand monarch was prone to advance his 
power and grandeur by improvisations, as is 
only too obvious in the case of his foreign policy; 
and his method for integrating the nobility into 
his system was no more successful in the long 
run, notwithstanding appearances during his 
own reign.” Actually he evaded the issue which 
every competent absolutist faced somewhat 
more squarely ; and by simply collecting the lead- 
ers of the aristocracy at Versailles and Paris he 
only separated them from their local political per- 
quisites and responsibilities, while leaving them 
in full possession of their influence, wealth, and 
sense of independence. The ultimate result was 
most disastrous; for, after his day, assembled to- 
gether at court they became an irregular parlia- 
ment to which the ministries were responsible, 
with court intrigue as a variant of the vote of 
censure, while at the same time they turned into 
a powerful and proximate collective bulwark to 
the parlement of Paris. Under the circum- 
stances it is understandable why Turgot bowed 
to the prestige of the courts. It is doubtful, as a 
matter of fact, whether Louis XV earlier, even 
if he had been a model king, could have checked 
the independent authority of the assembled 
nobles and of the parlements. His attempt to do 
so through the reforms of Maupeou could hard- 
ly be called a success. The courts and the no- 


10 DorN, pp. 17-23. Cf. Soret, I, 97-98. This 
characterization of the position of the nobility ap- 
plies to the nobles of the robe as well as to those of 
the sword, although there was doubtless a greater 
proportion of exceptions among the former. It 
hardly needs to be noted that many of the nobles 
not included in the exceptions were gentlemen of 
public spirit according to their own myopic lights 
(see Paul H. Berk, A judgment of the Old Regime 
[New York, 1944], passim; and E. Gtasson, Le 
parlement de Paris: son réle politique depuis le régne 
de Charles VII [2 vols.; Paris, 1901], II, 510). The 
great tax farmers, closely allied with the nobility 
and perhaps even more powerful, belonged in the 
same political category (see DAKIN, pp. 158 and 
167). 


 SAGNAC, I, 76, and II, passim. 


 DAKIN gives the freshest evidence. See par- 
ticularly p. 167. Of the works of larger scope, Sa- 
GNAC deals with the matter, but, in general, scholars 
of eighteenth-century France are still too willing 
to attack the sins of Louis XV and slur over those 
of his predecessor. 
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bility had already assumed the worst aspects of 
intrenched corporate bodies."3 


Ill 


The expedient practices employed by Louis 
XIV in dealing with the problem of the aristoc- 
racy have an equally important counterpart in 
his relations with the corporations, not so di- 
rectly with the semigovernmental ones as with 
the municipalities, although his policies affected 
them all. It was in his reign that the vast ac- 
celeration took place in the sale of municipal 
offices, when there arose, in other words, what 
amounted to an established municipal aristoc- 
racy, the net effect of which was to produce a 
host of petty vested interests as hostile to both 
good government and centralization as was the 
old nobility. Certain of the local corporations 
may have clung to the semblance of democracy, 
but together these local centers of authority can 
be viewed from the national perspective only as 
divisive and obscurantist props to the resist- 
ance of the parlements."4 

Thus from the middle of the eighteenth cen- 
tury on, when the deleterious aspects of Louis 
XIV’s policies were aggravated by time and 
Louis XV’s incompetence, and particularly after 
1771 when Louis XV had recourse to what 
might be called the “unconstitutional” practices 
recommended by Maupeou, the developing 
royal bureaucratic administration was at logger- 
heads with the revivified but perverted vested 
interests of the aristocracy buttressed by local 
particularism. No one better epitomized that 
deadlock and the resulting intellectual confu- 
sion than Turgot when he indulged in the wish- 
ful belief that the bureaucracy, while being 
checked by the aristocracy’s virtues, could cut 


3 This is likewise true of the tax farmers. A 
private consortium of sixty tax contractors con- 
trolled over one-nalf of the revenue flowing into 
the royal treasury, and the economic power avail- 
able was frequently used to thwart the government 
(see DAKIN, p. 158). 


™ Perhaps the most careful and convincing 
support for this view is to be found in TocQuEVILLE, 
who repays a rereading with this problem in mind. 
See particularly the account in his notes (pp. 363- 
70) of the proposals for the reorganization of the 
city government of Angers in 1764. Tocqueville, 
hoping to prove that the intendants were more 
autocratic than the king, largely succeeds in demon- 
strating the selfishness and petty despotism rife in 
local politics. 


the Gordian knot and subdue the aristocracy’s 
vices. 


IV 


The stalemate and frustration thus produced 
in governmental matters, and which, reflecting 
themselves in every corner of French society, 
were made doubly pressing by impending bank- 
ruptcy, produced the vacuum into which the 
writings of the philosophes surged. What situa- 
tion could have been more conducive to the cir- 
culation of their ideas? The prevailing state of 
affairs in the government was irrational, wheth- 
er it was looked at from the aristocrat’s point of 
view or from the administrator’s or the lay- 
man’s. From the flood of publications which 
reached a crescendo after 1771 it was obvious 
that there was no satisfactorily functioning con- 
stitution, hence the appeal of the pleas for a re- 
turn to first principles, which, translated into 
the only terminology identifiable with French 
tradition, became a plea for the convening of the 
estates general."® 

The reason for the espousal of this last idea 
by the parlements is clear enough. Ever since 
the Seven Years’ War, when the greatly aug- 
mented fiscal difficulties had joined with mili- 
tary defeat to diminish the prestige of the 
crown, the courts in advancing their claims for 
greater power had submitted that they repre- 
sented the nation when the estates general were 
not in session. While it may be that Baron de 
Montesquieu’s thesis of the need for intermedi- 


1s DAKIN, pp. 140-42. 


© The best recent estimates of the influence of 
the theoreticians are in CARCASSONNE and in 
SAGNAC, II, 77-119, 279-304. See also D. MorRNET, 
Les origines intellectuelles de la Révolution francaise 
(Paris, 1933), especially his conclusions, pp. 469-77; 
and H. Ske, L’évolution de la pensée politique en 
France au XVIII®* siécle (Paris, 1925). For older 
accounts, pro and contra, see M. Roustan, Pioneers 
of the French Revolution, trans. F. Wayte (London, 
1926); and F. Rocquarn, The revolutionary spirit 
preceding the Revolution, trans. J. D. HUNTING 
(London, 1891). Nothing better illustrates the con- 
temporary confusion of thought regarding the consti- 
tution than the writings of the eminent legal au- 


. thority, G.-J.-B. Target. In 1788, in the first part 


of his Etats généraux convoqués par Louis XVI, 
he tried to defend voting by head as a provision of 
the constitution; a few weeks later, in the second 
part, he distinguished between precedents and 
constitution, concluded that the latter did not 
exist, and gave the Estates a free hand for innova- 
tion. 
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ary bodies in a monarchy formed one of the 
pseudo-constitutional bases for the jurists’ posi- 
tion as well as a bridge between the courts and 
the enlightened elements among the unprivi- 
leged, the full meaning for all classes of the ap- 
peal to the estates general could probably be 
better explained by students of semantics than 
by constitutional historians. As a functioning 
institution the estates general were almost as 
dead as trial by ordeal, but like the motivation 
behind the conciliar movement some four hun- 
dred years before, it meant all things to all men 
—solution, protection, vindication, reform."7 

To just what extent consensus was lacking in 
the matter of definition of purpose became ap- 
parent when France at last learned that the 
Estates General were going to meet in 1789.8 
There then broke out the great debate over rep- 
resentation and voting which rocked the nation 
during the last months of 1788, and at once fis- 
sures appeared in the united front of voices 
raised against the government. When it had 
been a case of combating the king, the unprivi- 
leged had sided with the parlements; but when 
the issue became one of what was going to be 
done to save France, the members of the pro- 
fessions and of the middle and petty bourgeoisie, 
deeply imbued with the rationalist political 
philosophy then in fashion and now given their 
first opportunity to enter the struggle, made a 
bid for control of the Estates General. They won 
it, in part because the old contenders had bad 
consciences; and, having won it, revolution, in 
the full sense of the word, was inevitable. It was 
inevitable because the Third Estate, having the 
power to reshape the government through con- 
stitutional reform, was also bent, as the agents 
of all such movements are, upon remaking soci- 
ety to fit the new order; and that meant, at 
least initially, riding roughshod over both the 
institutions and the personnel of the factions 
previously vying for mastery. No peaceful solu- 
tion was possible, so great was the gulf between 
the privileged and the unprivileged. French so- 
ciety was not like English society, where a fluid 
and blurring relationship between the aristoc- 


17 GOTTSCHALK, loc. cit., gives an excellent sum- 
mary of the growth of the parlements’ concept of 
their constitutional function. See also BEIK, pp. 
38-39, and CARCASSONNE, p. 676. 


8 The best basic study is M. Garrett, The 
Estates General of 1789 (New York, 1935), pp. 3-25 
and passim. See also CARCASSONNE, pp. 655 and 669. 
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racy and the middle class had allowed political 
power to filter down more or less peacefully 
from one to the other. The aggressive members 
of the Third Estate were fully aware of the com- 
plexion of French society; and that is why, as 
the issue clarified itself, their struggle with the 
nobility became for them a matter of “‘we or 
they.”*9 


V 


Thus when the Estates General, once con- 
vened and organized for work as the National 
Constituent Assembly, proceeded to the prob- 
lem of the constitution, it looked as if France 
were breaking off completely with the past. The 
radical innovators among the later philosophes 
seemed successfully to have abolished tradition. 
The royal government was replaced by one, ac- 
cording to the standards of the time, virtually 
republican in all but name. The tentacles of the 
old bureaucracy were rooted out and local su- 
pervision of administration substituted, al- 
though the central bureaus and much of the 
civil service were retained until they were re- 
placed on April 10, 1794.2 The parlements and 
feudal courts gave way to a new judicial hier- 
archy having no legislative or administrative 
attributes. 

But it is easier to abolish than to create, and 
abolished institutions having a functional value 
in conformity with tradition have a way of re- 
appearing. Under the searing heat of a war all 
but lost, the revolutionaries in the Convention 
began, in Paris and then elsewhere through the 
deputies on mission, that painful reconstruction 
of the administration which reached its culmina- 
tion at the hands of Napoleon and was to last 
ever afterward. The eighteenth-century trend 
toward administrative bureaucracy, born of 
war, had come into its own in France in the 
midst of war once the aristocratic and local ob- 
stacles had been removed." 

Yet there was another, and equally signifi- 


‘9 The general position taken here strongly 
characterizes the whole of J. M. THompson, The 
French Revolution (New York, 1945). 

20 For an interesting view of the old upper bu- 
reaucracy see M. BouTeron, “Le fonctionnement 
du conseil du roi Louis XVI, expliqué par un de 
ses secrétaires, B.-F. Balzac,” in G. Pacés (ed.), 
Etudes sur Vhistoire administrative et sociale de 
V’ancien régime (Paris, 1435), pp. 39-5I- 

The general background for this is given 
brilliantly in SorEL, Vol. I, Book II. Tiiis relative 
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cant, aspect to the work of the Convention. If 
the outline of the restored public administra- 
tion was at least visible, what about that danger 
of tyranny which had so concerned Turgot two 
decades earlier and had so agitated debate since 
1789? It clearly was not to be guarded against 
by the judiciary; innovation in that branch of 
government, which had set it off completely in 
its own sphere, had been the only area in which 
constitutional reform had so far been success- 
ful. How otherwise the question might be an- 
swered was not to be found in practical form in 
any of the constitutional measures previously 
enacted. But again, under the pressure of war, 
a functional solution, wholly unpremeditated, 
occurred in the shape of the development of 
parliamentary responsibility. Stripped to its 


essentials, the Committee of Public Safety was 
a cabinet responsible to the majority in the 
Convention. Later generations may have dis- 
approved of the devices by which the cabinet 
kept itself in power or of what happened to 
Georges-Jacques Dantonand Maximilien Robes- 
pierre after their cabinets fell; but that should 
not obscure the organic nature of the parlia- 
mentary government of the Terror. Most im- 
portant of all, a method had been discovered 
for insuring that the highly centralized adminis- 
tration which continental politics required 
would be subordinated to the larger public in- 
terest.” It was upon this dual base that the 
Third Republic was ultimately constructed. 


UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN 


HISTORY AND CITIZENSHIP TRAINING: AN AUSTRIAN EXAMPLE 


R. JOHN RATH 


STUDY of the history courses taught in the 
A Austrian schools between 1918 and 1948 
will serve to illustrate how changes in political, 
national, economic, and social ideology tend to 
influence the teaching of history in the public 
schools. In Austria, within the short span of 
thirty years, four radical political convulsions 
shook the foundations of the state. In 1918 the 
conservative Habsburg monarchy was sup- 
planted by one of the most liberal parliamen- 
tary governments in central Europe. In 1933 the 
democratic republic succumbed to a conserva- 
tive, nationalist, clerical, and authoritarian 
headship, which, in turn, was replaced in 1938 
by an intolerant National Socialist regime di- 
rected from Berlin. In 1945 democracy was re- 
established. Each of these political overturns 
exerted a profound influence upon the political, 
national, economic, and social beliefs of the Aus- 


permanence of institutions, a feature given con- 


siderable emphasis by Dorn, becomes increasingly 
evident as the focus of research moves from the 
Revolution back into the preceding decades. Dakin 
and Beik are cases in point. 


2 The principal advocacy of this thesis can be 
found in B. MrrkINE-GuEtTz£vitcH, “Le gouverne- 
ment parlementaire sous la convention,” in Cahiers 
de la Révolution francaise, VI (Paris, 1937), 47-91. 
The idea is attributed originally to A. Aulard. 


trian people. And after each revolution the state 
educational system was modified to fit the 
changed spirit of the times. 

From 1918 to 1933 Austria was a democratic 
republic. During this period it was fashionable 
to praise everything that savored of liberty, 
equality, and popular sovereignty. The dire 
poverty suffered by so many Austrians during 
the lean years following the war turned their 
attention toward a study of economic problems. 
Some were attracted by the tenets of economic 
liberalism; a much larger number, however, 
were interested in the fascinating dogma of so- 
cialism. Convinced of the superiority of democ- 
racy to monarchy, most Austrians vented 
their wrath upon everything that reminded 
them of their old empire. Since the Catholic 
church was associated in the popular mind with 
Habsburg domination, various factions hurled 
calumnies against it and worked hard to root 
out the political influence which the clergy had 
exerted. Since the internationalist traditions of 
the monarchy had run counter to the attractive 
nationalist notions which had swept the empire 
in the late nineteenth century, the German 
population in Austria—the only group left after 
the collapse of the empire— was fanatically Pan- 
German and clamored for union with a demo- 
cratic German republic. Democracy, liberalism, 
socialism, anticlericalism, and Pan-Germanism 
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characterized the point of view of most of those 
who came to power in Austria in November 
1918. Hardly a trace of Austrian traditionalism 
or nationalism was left." 

Extensive use was made of the history 
courses given in the public schools to impregnate 
Austrian school children with the new demo- 
cratic philosophy.? In line with the new spirit of 
the age, religious history was minimized and 
rulers and nobles were neglected or belittled. 
The role of the common man was emphasized, 
and much ado was made over the democratic 
way of life. The dominant stress was everywhere 
put on social and economic history. 

In ancient history the discussion was to a 
considerable extent limited to the living and 
working habits of man during the stone age, the 
age of metals, and the hunting and nomadic 
stages of civilization, and to the economic, so- 
cial, and cultural life of the peoples of the Fer- 
tile Crescent, Greece, and Rome.} With the ex- 
ception that more than the usual amount of em- 
phasis was again placed on economic and social 
affairs and that pains were taken to demonstrate 
how closely German and Austrian cultures were 
related to each other from earliest times,‘ the 
story of medieval history was related in a man- 
ner quite similar to that in the usual textbooks 
dealing with this period, whether in Austria, 
France, the United States, or any other coun- 


* See especially W. BREITENFELD, ‘‘Gesinnungs- 
wechsel,” Der christliche Standestaat, III (1936), 
93; Eugene Lenuorr, The last five hours of Austria 
(New York, 1938), p. vi; P. T. Lux, La legon de 
V’Autriche (Neuchatel, 1937), pp. 17-18 and 27-28; 
and Kurt Scuuscunicc, Dreimal Osterreich (Vienna, 
1937), Pp- 59-63 and 66-74. 


2 History was a required course for all students in 
all four classes in the principal schools and in the 
first seven grades in the secondary schools. All boys 
and girls were required to remain in school until 
they were fourteen years of age. They spent the 
first four years of their school life in the primary 
schools (Volksschulen). Then most of the students 
who intended to continue their education for only 
four more years went to the principal schools 
(Hauptschulen). After they graduated from the 
principal schools, it was technically possible for 
them to attend the last four classes of some second- 
ary school, but in practice it proved to be quite 
difficult to do so. Nearly all students who wished 
to prepare themselves for university or college 
work (Hochschulen) or who wished to attend school 
for eight years after graduating from the primary 
schools went to one of the Austrian secondary 
schools (Mittelschulen). 
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try. Much of the discussion of the early modern 
period of history once again followed the con- 
ventional pattern, but the role which the “great 
unwashed” have played in history was accentu- 
ated more than in the usual historical treatise. 
Then, too, there was a tendency to minimize the 
contributions which kings, princes, and clergy- 
men have made to European civilization, and a 
mild anti-Catholic bias permeated the narra- 
tive.s 

The texts used during the democratic era 
stressed among the main causes of the Protes- 
tant Reformation the wealth, luxury, and im- 
morality of the popes and clergy and the miser- 
able living conditions of the peasants and work- 
ing classes. Martin Luther was dealt with in a 
sympathetic manner. Nevertheless, the hero of 
the piece was not Luther but the German 
peasants. More space was allotted to a heart- 
rending depiction of the peasant revolt of 1524- 
25 than to the whole Lutheran movement. And 
the whole Catholic Counter-Reformation was 
disposed of in one page!® When the reign of Aus- 
trian monarchs was touched upon, usually only 
a factual account of the main events transpiring 
during their dominion was presented. The pu- 
pils were made to feel that, in Austria at least, 


3 The following texts have been examined by the 
writer: Karl JANHUBER and Josef PRUGER, with the 
assistance of District School Inspector Leopold 
LANG, and illustrated by K. A. WILKE, Zeiten und 
Menschen: Lebensvolle Erzihlungen aus Vorseit, 
Altertum, Mittelalter und Neuseit fiir den Geschichts- 
unterricht in der Hauptschule, Part I, Einfiihrung 
in das geschichtliche Denken und Bilder aus der Ge- 
schichte des alten Morgenlandes, fiir die erste Klasse; 
Part II, Bilder aus der Geschichte der Griechen und 
Romer und des Mittelalters bis sum Zwischenreich, 
fiir die sweite Klasse (1st ed.; Vienna, 1929); Oskar 
KENDE, Einfiihrung in den Geschichtsunterricht fiir 
die unterste Klasse der osterreichischen Mittelschulen 
und Hauptschulen: Geschichtliche Vorschulung, Bilder 
aus der Geschichte des alten Morgenlandes, besonders 
aus der Geschichte von Agypten und Mesopotamien 
(1st ed.; Vienna, 1928) and Lehrbuch der Geschichte, 
Part II, Bilder aus der Geschichte der Griechen und 
Romer und des Mittelalters bis sum deutschen 
Zwischenreich, fiir die sweite Klasse (2d ed.; Vienna, 
1930). 

4On the last point see especially KENDE, Lehr- 
buch der Geschichte, Part II, pp. 11-12. 


5See especially JANHUBER and PRUGER, Part 
III, Bilder aus der Geschichte des Mittelalters und 
der Neuseit vom Zwischenreich bis sum Wiener 
Kongress, fiir die dritte Klasse (1st ed.; Vienna, 1930). 


6 Tbid., pp. 75-90. 
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satisfactory social reforms could be expected 
only from democratically chosen representatives 
of the people.? Nowhere were there words which 
could in any way stimulate in the younger gen- 
eration an admiration for the past rulers or for 
the traditions of their country. On the other 
hand, in the section on the French Revolution, 
pains were not spared to convert the students to 
the more common antimonarchical and demo- 
cratic tenets of the French revolutionists.® 

In dealing with the nineteenth century, the 
authors of the school texts did not hesitate to 
criticize in scathing terms the antiliberal, anti- 
democratic, and antinational policies of the 
Habsburgs. The poverty and immobility of the 
Germanic Confederation were set forth in a dis- 
paraging manner. The spirited feeling of na- 
tionalism and liberalism which arose in Ger- 
many in the early part of the nineteenth century 
and the patriotic fervor of the German students 
at Wartburg in 1817 were eulogized at length. 
The repression of German liberalism and na- 
tionalism by Prince Clemens von Metternich 
was strongly denounced. The story of the revo- 
lutionary movement of 1848-49 was seized upon 
to exalt the democratic, liberal, and Pan-Ger- 
man doctrines prevailing in the postwar repub- 
lic. The story of the Frankfort Assembly was 
turned into an encomium of German national- 
ism. Vivid and soul-stirring pictures were 
painted of the struggles of courageous Austrian 
students and workingmen to win long-denied 
but long-deserved rights. Much ado was made 
about the freeing of the serfs by the Austrian 
democratic national assembly.'* 

In the story of the last of the nineteenth and 
the early part of the twentieth century, eco- 
nomic and social developments were discussed 
at length. Paeans of praise were chanted over 
the unification of Germany and Italy, but not 
even a single small section was devoted to the 


1 bid., Part I, pp. 36-37. 
§ Tbid., Part III, pp. 160-69. 


9 JANHUBER and Pricer, Part IV, Geschichte 
der Neuseit in Bildern vom Wiener Kongress bis 
sur Gegenwart—Buiirgerkunde, fiir die vierte Klasse 
(1st ed.; Vienna, 1930), pp. 17-18; and KENDE, 
Lehrbuch der Geschichte, Part IV, Geschichte der 
Neuseit in Bildern vom Wiener Kongress bis sur 
Gegenwart und Biirgerkunde, fiir die vierte Klasse 
(ad ed.; Vienna, 1931), p. 3. 


'©KENDE, Lehrbuch der Geschichte, Part IV, 
pp. 1-2 and 18-29; and JANHUBER and PRUGER, 
Part IV, pp. 19-22 and 25-36, and Part I, p. 37. 
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long reign of Francis Joseph, significant as it was 
in Austrian history. In reflection of the intense 
pacifism of the Austrian people during the 
1920’s, heart-rending descriptions of the priva- 
tions of the Austrian people took up much of the 
space allotted to the World War. The Treaty of 
St.-Germain was bitterly denounced. Particu- 
larly did the authors of the republican texts 
single out for execration the prohibition of the 
union of Austria with Germany. “Along with 
all the losses of territory and the heavy eco- 
nomic terms,” one of the textbook writers la- 
mented, “this prohibition of union is the heavi- 
est of all the burdens laid upon Austria.”* 
Between 1933 and 1938—the period of “‘au- 
thoritarian”’ rule—the history courses given in 
the schools were again designed to play a sig- 
nificant part in molding the minds of the youth 
in a way that would make them worthy. and de- 
voted citizens. The Austrian conservatives and 
Catholics who came into power with the demise 
of the parliamentary regime in March 1933 re- 
jected the Pan-German, democratic, and liberal 
philosophy of the preceding era. Instead of em- 
phasizing the necessity for union with Germany, 
they strove to awaken in the populace a strong 
feeling of Austrian patriotism. They devised the 
concept of an “Austro-German’’ nationalism, 
based on the two pillars upon which they as- 
serted that Austria’s great tradition had always 
rested: Catholicism and Germanism. Organizing 
a government based upon principles consonant 
with what they believed to be the historic mis- 
sion of their fatherland, the builders of the new 
Austria created a Christian, German, corpora- 
tive, and authoritarian government. This new 
state was to be governed in a Christian spirit. In 
it an attempt was made to put into practice the 
fundamental reforms of society advocated in 
the papal encyclical Quadragesimo anno. At the 
top of a newly fashioned corporative political 
and economic structure they put an authori- 
tarian leadership, which was to be strong enough 
to protect the interests of the community.” 


™ KENDE, Lehrbuch der Geschichte, Part IV, 
pp. 37-54 and 63-67; and JANHUBER and Pricer, 
Part I, pp. 107-13, Part IV, pp. 41-84 and 97-130. 

See especially Kurt ScHuUscHNIGG, Die neue 
Bundesverfassung fiir Osterreich samt Ubergangs- 
verfassung (Vienna, 1936); Odo NEUSTADTER- 
STURMER, Die berufstindische Gesetzgebung in 
Osterreich (Vienna, 1936), pp. 3-51; Erich VorGeE- 
LIN, Der autoritdre Staat: ein Versuch tiber das dster- 
reichische Staatsproblem (Vienna, 1936), pp. 150- 
286; Lux, pp. 29-30 and 34; and W. Walter Crotcu, 
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According to the study plans inaugurated in 
the summer of 1935, the chief aim of Austrian 
education was now to be the training of young 
people “to feel, think, and conduct themselves 
in a religious-moral, national, social, and pa- 
triotic manner.’ Austrian pupils were taught 
to conduct their personal lives in accordance 
with Christian principles of morality, and they 
were schooled in such a way that they would be- 
come good citizens of a corporative and authori- 
tarian state. Great care was taken to give to the 
pupils the right picture of their country and its 
history and to arouse in them a love for their 
fatherland." 

Just as it was before 1933, history was now 
calculated to play an important part in inculcat- 
ing these new attitudes of citizenship in the 
younger generation. All efforts were bent to re- 
write the history textbooks used in the Austrian 
schools in accord with the new aims.'5 We have 
already seen how in the books used prior to the 
destruction of democracy the main stress in the 
discussions of ancient and medieval his.ory had 
been put on its economic and social aspects. The 
histories now studied in the principal and sec- 
ondary schools paid relatively little attention to 
social and economic conditions. The earlier 
texts, as we have seen, had allotted little space 
to the history of Christianity, had paid their 
disrespect to kings and princes, and had put no 
little accent on the struggles of oppressed masses 
to procure justice from their overlords. Exactly 
the opposite is true with the books used after 
1933. In them nothing whatever was mentioned 
about the strivings of peasants and workers to 
improve their lot. In the section on medieval 


‘Whither Austria?” Nineteenth century and after, 
CXVII (1935), 410. 


"3 Austria, Bundesministerium fiir Unterricht, 
Verordnungsblatt fiir den Dienstbereich des Bundes- 
ministeriums fiir Unterricht, 1935, No. 28. See also 
Austria, Bundesministerium fiir Unterricht, Lefr- 
plan der dsterreichischen Realschule, festgesetst durch 
die Verordnung vom 12. Juni 1935 (Vienna 1935), 
pp. 3 and 8. 


™ Richard Scumitz, Die Bedeutung der Schule 
fiir den Neuaufbau Osterreichs (Vienna, 1935), 
p. 15; Franz TrimMet, ‘‘Staat und Schule,” in 
Ludwig LANG and Franz TrrmMet, Schule und Er- 
siehung in der Osterreichischen Gegenwart (Vienna, 
1937), p- 39; Ludwig Lane, “Zur Lage der Gegen- 
wartspadagogik,”’ in zbid., p. 16; and Ernst SpRinc- 
ER, “‘Staatsbiirgerliche und vaterlindische Er- 
ziehung,” in Osterreich: Grundlegung der vaterlindi- 
schen Erziehung (Vienna, 1936), pp. 13-16. 
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history the dominant emphasis was on such 
matters as the expansion of Christianity, the 
founding of cloisters, and the piety of princes 
and rulers.*® Much less stress was put on the 
wealth and immorality of the popes and clergy 
before the Protestant Reformation than had 


5For typical views of Austrian educational 
authorities on this subject see Walter PENALL, 
“Geschichtsunterricht in Osterreichs Mittel- 
schulen,” Der christliche Sténdestaat, I (1933), 7-8; 
Konrad Herc, ‘Grundfragen und Aufgaben 
einer 6sterreichischen Geschichtsauffassung,”’ Der 
christliche Standestaat, III (1936), 684-85; Viktor 
FRANKL, ‘“‘Geschichtsunterricht im Lichte des 
katholischen Gedankens,”’ Der christliche Standestaat, 
II (1935), 328; Hans PERNTER, Die Vermittlung 
dsterreichischen Kulturgutes—eine Hauptaufgabe der 
Jugendbildung (Vienna, 1935), pp. 3-11; Anton 
Kxorz, ‘“‘Osterreichs Lebensgesetz,” Monatschrift 
fiir Kultur und Politik, I (1936), 111; Leo SCHLEI- 
CHER, “‘Zur Praxis des vaterlindischen Geschichts- 
unterrichtes,” in LANG and TRIMMEL, pp. 96-100; 
and Wilhelm Scurer, ‘‘Der vaterlindische Ge- 
danke im Geschichtsunterricht,” in Osterreich: 
Grundlegung der vaterlindischen Erziehung, pp. 
140-46. 


The following texts have been examined by 
the writer: Hans Leo SCHLEICHER, Leopold LANG, 
Karl JANHUBER, and Joseph PRUGER, Zeiten und 
Menschen: Handbuch der Geschichte fiir Haupt- 
schulen, Part I, Fiir die erste Klasse, Part II, Fiir die 
swette Klasse (4th ed.; Vienna, 1936); Wilhelm 
Scorer, Lehrbuch der Geschichte fiir ésterreichische 
Mittelschulen, Part I, Einfiihrung: unser Vaterland 
im Wandel der Zeiten, fiir die erste Klasse, Part I, 
Aus alter Zeit, fiir die sweite Klasse (2d ed.; Vienna, 
1935), Part V, Welt und Geist der Anttke, fiir die 
fiinfte Klasse (1st ed.; Vienna, 1934), and Lehrbuch 
der Geschichte fiir ésterreichische Hauptschulen, Part 
I, Einfiihrung: unser Vaterland im Wandel der Zeiten, 
fiir die erste Klasse (2d ed.; Vienna, 1935), Part II, 
Aus alter Zeit, fiir die sweite Klasse (1st ed.; Vienna, 
1934); Oskar KENpDE and Alois Hryner, Lehrbuch 
der Geschichte fiir dOsterreichische Hauptschulen, 
Part I, Einfiihrung in den Geschichtsunterricht: 
Bilder aus der Geschichte der Heimat und des Vater- 
landes, fiir die erste Klasse (6th ed.; Vienna, 1936), 
Part II, Bilder aus der Geschichte des alten Morgen- 
landes, aus der Geschichte der Griechen und Romer 
sowie der Geschichte des Mittelalters bis sum Aus- 
gang der Karolingerseit, fiir die sweite Klasse (7th 
ed.; Vienna, 1937); Richard Ra1THEL, Lerhbuch der 
Geschichte fiir die oberen Klassen der Mittelschulen, 
Part II, Fiir die sexte Klasse (3d ed.; Vienna, 1934); 
and ANON. (but published by a workers’ society), 
Arbeits- und Lernbuch fiir einen zeitgemdssen Sachun- 
terricht in Volksschulen, Part I1, Geschichte und Biir- 
gerkunde, fiir die sweite Klasse (3d ed.; Vienna, 1936). 
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been in the democratic texts,'? and it was care- 
fully explained to the pupils that the Catholic 
church made use of its large property holdings 
to take care of the poor, to educate the young, 
and to perform similar worthy tasks. In decided 
contrast to the great stress put on the peasant 
revolt and the single page devoted to the 
Catholic Counter-Reformation in the republi- 
can histories, the texts used after 1933 gave only 
one or two pages to Luther and a short para- 
graph to the peasant revolt but allotted between 
two and four pages to a discussion of the Coun- 
ter-Reformation. The “authoritarian” books 
waxed eloquent over Emperor Maximilian’s 
piety, courage, and cultural activities. They 
extolled the undaunted loyalty and intrepidity 
of the valorous knight, Prince Eugene, and the 
spirited resistance of the Viennese to the at- 
tempts of the Turks to capture their city." 

In the discussions of eighteenth-century his- 
tory’? Maria Theresa was painted as a beloved 
mother looking after the religious, moral, and 
social welfare of her people; and Joseph II was 
represented as a kind reformer, admired by all 
his subjects. Among the causes of the French 


7 The following texts dealing with the late 
middle ages and early modern history were studied 
by the writer: SCHLEICHER, LANG, JANHUBER, and 
PRUGER, Part III, Fiir die dritte Klasse (4th ed.; 
Vienna, 1936); ScH1eR, Lehrbuch fiir Mittelschulen, 
Part III, Von Fiirstenmacht und Biirgerstreben, fiir 
die dritte Klasse (1st ed.; Vienna, 1934), and Lehr- 
buch fiir Hauptschulen, Part III, Von Fiirstenmacht 
und Biirgerstreben, fiir die dritte Klasse (1st ed.; 
Vienna, 1934); and KENDE and HInner, Part III, 
Geschichte des Mittelalters und der Neuszeit von der 
Begriindung des romisch-deutsche Kaisertums bis 
1740, fiir die dritte Klasse (6th ed.; Vienna, 1936). 


18 SCHLEICHER, LANG, JANHUBER, and PRUGER, 
Part I, pp. 79-87, and Part III, pp. 135-36, 149-60, 
and 179-98; Scuter, Lehrbuch fiir Mittelschulen, 
Part I, pp. 63-68, and Part III, pp. 66, 74-75, 87-90, 
and 105-15; KENDE and Hiner, Part I, pp. 67-74; 
RAITHEL, pp. 187-88 and 204-7; and Arbeits- und 
Lernbuch fiir Volksschulen, Part I1, pp. 44-45. 


9 The following texts dealing with the history 
of Austria since 1740 were studied by the writer: 
SCHLEICHER, LANG, JANHUBER, and PRUGER, 
Part IV, Fiir die vierte Klasse (3d. ed; Vienna, 
1937); SCHIER, Lehrbuch fiir Mittelschulen, Part IV, 
Um Freiheit und Weltgeltung, mit einem Anhange: 
Einfiihrung in die dsterreichische Biirgerkunde, fiir 
die vierte Klasse (2d ed.; Vienna, 1937); and KENDE 
and HINNeER, Part IV, Geschichte der Neuzeit von 
Maria Theresa bis sur Gegenwart—Biirgerkunde, fiir 
die vierte Klasse (4th ed.; Vienna, 1937). 


Revolution were listed the immorality and 
wastefulness of Louis XV, possibly for the pur- 
pose of demonstrating to the pupils the probable 
consequences of sin and prodigality. Although 
the main events of the French Revolution were 
presented in a factual manner, the authors did 
not fail to impress upon the children the fact 
that the Revolution, instead of freeing the 
people, really put them under a much more op- 
pressive yoke of tyranny than the one to which 
they had been subjected before. A considerable 
portion of the section on the Napoleonic era was 
devoted to glorifying the battle of Aspern and 
to panegyrizing Andreas Hofer for his adaman- 
tine fidelity to his Austrian fatherland.”° 

In the account of the nineteenth century all 
the unfavorable expressions in the democratic 
books about the Germanic Confederation were 
omitted from the books studied after 1933. In- 
stead of denouncing Metternich as a tyrant and 
reactionary, as did the histories used in the 
Austrian schools between 1918 and 1933, the 
textbooks taught from 1933 to 1938 depicted the 
Austrian chancellor in a favorable role as the 
preserver of peace and security. Instead of con- 
demning the suppression of liberalism and na- 
tionalism, they emphasized the fact that the 
immobility of the governments of central Eu- 
rope at that time gave the German people an 
opportunity to develop their best characteris- 
tics. In place of the long encomium of the 1848 
revolutionists in the democratic texts, they gave 
a mere factual description of the main events in 
1848 and 1849 and limited their discussions to 
three or four pages. Pacans of praise were sung 
for “Father” Radetzky on account of his glori- 
ous victories over the Italians in 1848-49. Em- 
peror Francis Joseph was painted as an amiable 
father constantly busying himself with the well- 
being of his subjects and with attempts to pre- 
serve European peace.?! 

The heroism and the self-sacrifice of Austrian 
soldiers and civilians during the World War 
were recalled to the young readers. The Novem- 


20 SCHLEICHER, LANG, JANHUBER, and PRUGER, 
Part I, pp. 88-97, and Part IV, pp. 3-19 and 39-48; 
ScuIER, Lehrbuch fiir Mittelschulen, Part I, pp. 69- 
80, and Part IV, pp. 1-16, 26, 31, 38, and 41-44; 
KENDE and HINNER, Part I, pp. 74-80. 


21 SCHLEICHER, LANG, JANHUBER, and PRUGER, 
Part I, pp. 102-6, and Part IV, pp. 60-64, 77-83, 
and 93-104; and Scurer, Lehrbuch fiir Mittel- 
schulen, Part I, pp. 81-97, and Part IV, pp. 52-60, 
72-73, 79-81, and 114-16. 
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ber 1918 revolution in Austria was attributed to 
unpatriotic communist and socialist propa- 
ganda. The peace treaties of 1919 were de- 
nounced in acrimonious terms. The vitriolic con- 
demnation of the prohibition of the union of 
Austria with Germany in the Treaty of St.-Ger- 
main, which is found in the texts studied while 
Austria was still a democracy, however, was to- 
tally absent in the textbooks used after 1933. A 
considerable amount of printer’s ink was con- 
sumed in hurling calumnies against Soviet Rus- 
sia, in deploring the spread of communist and 
socialist ideas over postwar Europe, and in 
eulogizing the resistance of conservative and 
Catholic groups to Marxian socialism. The post- 
war period in Austria was pictured as one of 
misery and despair until Ignaz Seipel and Engel- 
bert Dollfuss rescued their homeland from the 
hands of incompetent democratic politicians.” 

To imbue the future citizens of Austria with 
an intense feeling of “Austro-German” nation- 
alism, to make them a conservative people in- 
fused with a sense of Catholic moral and re- 
ligious values, and to shape them into loyal and 
tractable members of the Austrian Fatherland 
Front were the ends of citizenship training in 
the Austrian public schools between 1933 and 
1938. In March 1938 still another government 
and political ideology were superimposed upon 
the Austrian people, and the prevailing Austrian 
educational setup once again was knocked 
topsy-turvy. For seven years the Austrian 
people were to be part of Hitler’s Third Reich. 
They were now to forget, their new masters 
hoped, that there ever had been a concept of 
Austrian nationalism. Even the word “Austria” 
was stricken from the record and supplanted by 
the German term “Eastern Mark.” 

Like other Germans, between 1938 and 1945 
the Austrians were told that they must turn 
away from the baneful class-struggle ideas of 
Jewish Marxian socialism and the ruinous self- 
ishness of liberal capitalism and merge them- 
selves into a cohesive German national front. 
They must fight together under the command of 
their natural-born leaders. They must stand on 
guard against a world conspiracy of Jews, Free- 
masons, capitalists, and Marxian socialists to 
annihilate them. And, above all, they must be 
possessed with the conviction that a great Ger- 


2 SCHLEICHER, LANG, JANHUBER, and PRUGER, 
pp. 107-12 and 114-15, and Part IV, pp. 156-68; 


and Scarier, Lehrbuch fiir Mittelschulen, Part I, 


pp. 87-93, and Part IV, pp. 129-70. 
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man nation can exist only if all its inhabitants 
are racially pure and bound together in one in- 
dissoluble National Socialist will.23 

The National Socialists immediately took 
over all responsible educational posts in Aus- 
tria, changed the study plans,?4 and introduced 
into Austria the whole citizenship training pro- 
gram which was used in the German Reich. Be- 
ginning with the school year 1938-39, one of the 
paramount goals in education became that of 
instilling into Austrian youth such basic Ger- 
man values as self-reliance, loyalty, honor, self- 
sacrifice, and leadership and “followership.’’s 
The students were to be impregnated with the 
belief that every single individual is directly 


23 For typical National Socialist views on this 
subject see Alfred ROSENBERG, Wesen, Grundsdtse 
und Ziele der nationalsozialistischen deutschen 
Arbeiterpartei: das Programm der Bewegung (16th 
ed.; Munich, 1937), pp. 25-28 and 33; Adolf 
Hit.er, Mein Kampf (2 vols. in 1, 286th— 2goth eds.; 
Munich, 1938), pp. 151, 373-75, 444, and 500-501; 
Hitler’s speech at the Reich party day in Nurem- 
berg, Sept. 1, 1933, in Walther GeuL, Der national- 
sozialistische Staat; Grundlagen und Gestaltung: 
Urkunden des Aufbaus—Reden und Vortrége, I 
(Breslau, 1934), 9; H1TLER’s speech at the opening 
of the ‘‘battle against hunger and cold” in the 
propaganda ministry, Sept. 13, 1933, ibid., pp. 
103-4; Robert Ley’s speech at the first congress 
of the Deutsche Arbeiterfront, May 10, 1933, 
ibid., pp. 108-9; Walter DARR&’s speech to press 
representatives in Berlin on July 1, 1933, dbid., 
p. 93; and Max FRAvENDORFER, ‘‘Der stindische 
Gedanke im Nationalsozialismus,” as given in 
ibid., p. 119. 


24 Niederdonau: Natur und Kultur, Vol. XIV, 
Josef Kampas, Das Unterrichtswesen der Ostmark- 
Reichsgaue vor und nach der Wiedervereinigung mit 
dem Deutschen Reiche (Vienna, 1942), pp. 6 and 11. 
Kampas was leader of Division II (Erziehung, 
Volksbildung, Kultur- und Gemeinschaftspflege) 
of the Reichsstatthalter’s office in the province of 
Niederdonau. 


2s The new regulations for the principal schools, 
dated Mar. 9, 1942 (No. E II d 289/41), Deutsche 
Wissenschaft, Erziehung und Volksbildung: Amts- 
blatt des Reichsministeriums fiir Wissenschaft, 
Erziehung und der Unterrichtsverwaltungen der 
Lander, Vol. VIII (1942), Amtlicher Teil, p. 128; 
Appendix to the new regulations for higher schools, 
dated Jan. 29, 1938 (No. E III a 245/38a), ibid., 
Vol. IV (1938), Amtlicher Teil, p. 50; HiITLer, 
p. 452; and Rudolf Brenze, Erziehung im Gross- 
deutschen Reich: eine Uberschau iiber ihre Ziele, 
Wege und Einrichtungen (3d ed.; Frankfort on the 
Main, 1943), p. 8. Benze was director of the Ger- 
man Central Institute for Training and Education. 
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“responsible for the well-being and woes” of the 
German people* and imbued with an intense 
feeling of German national pride.’’ Particularly 
was “a sense and feeling of race” to be burned 
“into the hearts and minds” of the newly con- 
quered Austrian Jungvolk.® Like their demo- 
cratic and their “‘authoritarian’’ predecessors in 
Austria, the National Socialists did not fail to 
appreciate the part which a study of history 
could play in implanting such attitudes in the 
minds of AuStrian school children.?9 As early as 
June 1938 it was directed that the Nazi text- 
books used in the German schools were to be 
introduced in the Austrian principal and second- 
ary schools for the 1938-39 school terms.3° 

In the history texts used in the Austrian 
principal and secondary schools during the 
democratic era, social and economic history had 


2° BENZE, p. 5. See also Wilhelm FRicx’s speech 
to the cultural ministries of the provinces, May 9, 
1933, in GEHL, I, 158 and 162. 


77 HITLER, pp. 471-75; BENZE, p. 9; and the new 
regulations for the principal schools, dated Mar. 9, 
1942 (No. E II d 289/41), Deutsche Wissenschaft, 
Vol. VIII (1942), Amtlicher Teil, p. 128. 


28 HITLER, p. 475. See also Dr. FRERCKS, “‘Rasse 
und Erziehung,” Deutsche Wissenschaft, Vol. I 
(1935), Nichtamtlicher Teil, pp. 39-40. 


29 For official German directives on how history 
was to be taught see especially the directive of the 
Prussian minister of education on history texts, 
dated June 20, 1933 (No. U II C 6301), in Prussia, 
Ministerium fiir Wissenschaft, Kunst und Volks- 
bildung, Zentralblatt fiir die gesamte Unterrichts-Ver- 
waltung in Preussen, Vol. LXXV (1933), Amtlicher 
Teil, p. 197; and the directive of the German minis- 
ter of education on genetics and racial] science in 
teaching, dated Jan. 15, 1935 (No. R UII C 1509), 
Deutsche Wissenschaft, Vol. I (1935), Amtlicher 
Teil, pp. 44-45. 

3° Minutes of a conference held at the ministry 
of education in Berlin on June 11, 1938, concerning 
the textbooks to be used in Austrian schools, 
typewritten notes, German ministry of education 
file No. E III a 1608 II/38. A photgstatic copy of 
the typed original copy of the minutes sent to F. 
Gross, Geschaftsfiihrender Verwaltungsrat of Hél- 
der-Pichler-Tempsky Publishing Co., Vienna, was 
given to the writer by O. F. Guglia, director of the 
Austrian ministry of education archives. The 
opinions which the Nazis had on the significance 
of history in citizenship training were demon- 
strated when they ordered that only the German 
history texts were to be introduced in the Austrian 
schools by the fall of 1938. More time was given for 
the introduction of German textbooks in all other 
subjects (ibid.). 


received the dominant stress. Between 1933 and 
1938 the main emphasis had been put on Aus- 
trian tradition and on religious history. From 
1938 to 1945 racial and political history were the 
themes most frequently harped upon. The Aus- 
trian school children were informed about the 
great virtues of their Nordic forebears, so su- 
perior in character to all other races,3* and they 
were told how, in their quest for living space, 
their Nordic ancestors had conquered and be- 
come the warrior, landowning, and ruling class 
in all Europe and the whole Mediterranean 
basin. It was the Nordics who, concerned as 
they were with preserving the genetic health, 
racial purity, and folk-community spirit of their 
race, built up and raised Greek and Roman 
civilizations to their pinnacle of glory. Unfor- 
tunately, before long both Greeks and Romans 
fell under the evil spell of Semitic capitalism and 
let down the barriers which had kept the Nordic 
ruling classes from marrying servile persons of 
oriental stock. In a short while the Nordic blood 
flowing in the veins of the governing groups in 
Greece and Rome was practically extinct. With 
this, the Hellenic and Latin states became ut- 
terly impotent and fell ready prey to young, 
virile conquerors. 

Medieval peasant life was touched upon 
mainly to disclose to the students the basic val- 
ues of the National Socialist concepts of blood 
and soil. Medieval guild life was described only 
to illustrate to the pupils the worth of the oft- 
quoted maxim: “The public interest before pri- 
vate interests!”’33 Medieval trade was included 
chiefly to demonstrate to them how the usuri- 
ousness and the un-German demeanor of the 


3tSee Walther GeHt, Geschichte fiir die sweite 
Klasse, Oberschulen und Gymnasien: von den An- 
fangen bis zum Ende der grossgermanischen Zeit 
(Breslau, 1939) (cited hereafter as “GEHL, Ge- 
schichte, II’’), p. 21, and Geschichte fiir die sexte 
Klasse, Oberschulen, Gymnasien und Oberschulen in 
Aufbauform: von der Urzeit bis zum Ende der Hohen- 
staufen (Breslau, 1940) (cited hereafter as “GEHL, 
Geschichte, VI’), p. 8; and Arbeitsblatter fiir den 
Geschichtsunterricht: von der Urgeschichte bis zur 
Gegenwart (1. Mai 1938) (Bochum, Westphalia, 
1938), Ppp. 2-3- 

38 GEHL, Geschichte, II, pp. 24-25 and 36-42, 
and VI, pp. 12, 20-29, 32-58, 69-104, and 109-16. 


33 Walther GEHL, Geschichte: von der Begriindung 
des Ersten Reiches bis sum Ende des Dreissigithrigen 
Krieges, Ausgabe A, Fiir die dritte Klasse, Ober- 
schulen und Gymnasien (Breslau, 1939) (cited here- 
after as ‘“‘GEHL, Geschichte, III’’), p. 63. 
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Jews made them abhorrent to all persons with 
whom they came in contact.34 Tears were shed 
because the conversion of heathen Germans to 
Catholic Christianity had resulted in the de- 
struction of the old German heroic ethics, old 
German customs, and the sagacious old German 
laws which had prevented German freemen 
from marrying non-German slaves. The bring- 
ing into the Teutonic world through monasti- 
cism of the oriental conception of the eternal 
struggle between the spirit and the flesh was 
ascribed to a deliberate papal conspiracy to un- 
dermine the German character. Moreover, so 
the Austrian Jungvolk was told, the rise of the 
Catholic church to the position of a European 
power brought in its train a Titanic struggle for 
world supremacy which ended in the cata- 
strophic destruction of the medieval German 
empire.3s 

Thus, so unlike the themes of the period of 
“authoritarian” rule, the ever recurring theme 
in the medieval history texts taught to Austrian 
students between 1938 and 1945 was the never 
ending strife between uncorrupted, valorous 
Teutons and guileful, debased Catholic prelates. 
Loud hosannas were also sung to the German 
expansion into eastern Europe. Great efforts 
were made to convince the Austrian youth that 
most of the territory of eastern Europe his- 
torically belonged to the German folk.s° To 
achieve this end, it was felt necessary to devote 
nineteen pages of the seventh-grade history 
text37 and twenty pages of the eleventh-grade 
text3® to effulgent descriptions of the medieval 
conquest and colonization of eastern Europe by 
the German people. 

In decided contrast to the books used be- 
tween 1933 and 1938 but somewhat similar to 
the democratic books, the discussions of the 


34 Ibid., pp. 61-62; Volkwerden der Deutschen: 
Geschichtsbuch fiir hihere Schulen, Klasse 7, Von 
der deutschen Ostsiedlung bis su den Anfingen Bis- 
marcks, revised by Erich BucHuHoiz, Ludwig 
ZIMMERMANN, and Karl Discu (3d ed.; Leipzig, 
1943) (cited hereafter as “‘Volkwerden der Deutschen, 
VIT’”), pp. 65-66. 


35GenL, Geschichte, II, pp. 88-91, III, pp. 
15~39, and VJ, pp. 157-62 and 198-218. 

36See especially the directive of the Prussian 
minister of education on history textbooks, dated 
June 20, 1933 (No. U II C 6301), Zentralblatt, Vol. 
LXXV (1933), Amtlicher Teil, p. 198. 

37 GEHL, Geschichte, III, pp. 39-58. 


38 Volkwerden der Deutschen, VII, pp. 1-20. 
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Protestant Reformation in the Nazi texts were 
decidedly anticlerical in tone. There was, never- 
theless, no longer the grandiloquent eulogy of 
the peasant revolt which was found in the texts 
of the 1920’s. Instead, in the Nazi books the 
Reformation was portrayed mainly as a Los von 
Rom movement. The hero of the piece was not 
Martin Luther but Franz von Sickingen, the 
gallant fighter for folk and fatherland; the vil- 
lains were Charles V, John Calvin, and the 
Jesuits.39 

In place of the encomiums of Austria’s past, 
so prolific in the texts studied from 1933 to 1938, 
were eulogies of the wondrous accomplishments 
of Germans over the whole face of the globe. 
Austrian school children were now told that it 
was Diderik Pining, from Hildesheim, and not 
Christopher Columbus, who first discovered 
America through his discovery of Newfoundland 
in 1472. Columbus made his voyages only be- 
cause Pining’s discovery had given him the idea 
of reaching India by sailing west.4° The new 
world was named after the German, Americus 
Vespucius, and it was primarily German traders 
who conducted the trade in the new lands dis- 
covered in Africa, India, and the Americas. 
Forty-eight of the seventy-two signers of the 
American Declaration of Independence had 
German names.*® “‘All the officers and almost all 
the soldiers” in Washington’s personal body- 
guard were Germans. And it was a German girl, 
Betsy Ross, who designed the American flag!4 

In the history texts studied between 1918 and 
1933 the sections dealing with the French Revo- 
lution had served to proselytize democratic 
ideas among the Austrian youth. Schuschnigg’s 
henchmen in the Austrian schools had used it to 
point out the dangerousness of revolutionary 
thinking. The National Socialists turned the 
French Revolution into an object-lesson of the 


39 GEHL, Geschichte, III, pp. 94-98 and 107; 
and Volkwerden der Deutschen, VII, pp. 77-81 
and 96-100. 

4° Walther GEHL, Deutsche Geschichte in Stich- 
worten: von den Anfdingen bis zur Gegenwart (Bres- 
lau, 1940), p. 72, and Geschichte, III, p. 89. 


41 GEHL, Geschichte, IIT, pp. 90-92. 


42 Walther GEHL, Geschichte: vom Westfiilischen 
Frieden bis sur Griindung des Zweiten Reiches, 
Ausgabe A, Fiir die vierte Klasse, Oberschulen und 
Gymnasien (Breslau, 1939) (cited hereafter as 
“GeuHL, Geschichte, IV”), p. 74, and Deutsche 
Geschichte in Stichworten, p. 116. , 


43 GEHL, Geschichte, IV, pp. 74-75. 
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perils of Judaism, liberalism, humanitarianism, 
and internationalism.44 

In the democratic histories early nineteenth- 
century national and liberal manifestations had 
been praised at length. The “authoritarian” 
books had passed them by in complete silence. 
The Nazi texts waxed enthusiastic over the na- 
tionalist expressions of German Romantic 
writers and the strong Teutonic and anti- 
Semitic voicings of German students but de- 
nounced liberalism as a philosophy paving the 
way for Jewish world domination. The books 
studied between 1933 and 1938 had described 
Metternich in the favorable role of preserver of 
peace and stability; the republican texts had 
scolded him for repressing nationalism and lib- 
eralism. Now Metternich was reprehended for 
being a venal tool of the Jew Rothschild and an 
obsequious agent of the pope, while the 1848-49 
revolutionists were denounced for falling victim 
to radical Jewish liberalism.‘ 

For the latter half of the nineteenth century 
the shining knight of valor held up for emulation 
during the period of Nazi overlordship was the 
German chancellor, Otto von Bismarck. Bis- 
marck was dubbed an audacious realist who 
courageously fought his Jewish and Freemason 
opponents in the Prussian legislature in “a 
spirit of genuine Nordic comitatus loyalty” to 
his emperor.47 Catholic aspirations for world 
power forced him to wage a Kulturkampf 
against them. But Bismarck had no recourse 
against the miscreant machinations of Jews to 
bring about the ruin of the German race, for the 
rapid growth of big business as well as the ready 
assistance so freely given them by Freemasons 
provided the Jews with a golden opportunity to 
obtain control of most of the large industrial 
concerns, the landed property, the press and 
theater, and the most important political posts 
in the German empire.‘ 


44 See especially ibid., pp. 77-81; and Volkwerden 
der Deutschen, VII, pp. 181-87. 


48 GEHL, Geschichte, IV, pp. 119-23 and 132-38; 
Volkwerden der Deutschen, VII, pp. 229-39 and 
245-50; and Deutsche Geschichte in Stichworten, 
pp. 131-32. 

4 GEHL, Geschichte, IV, p. 139, and Deutsche 
Geschichte in Stichworten, p. 138. 


47 Walther GEuL, Geschichte fiir die fiinfle Klasse, 
Oberschulen, Gymnasien und Oberschulen in Auf- 
bauform: von der Griindung des Zweiten Reiches bis 
sur Gegenwart (Breslau, 1939) (cited hereafter as 
“GEHL, Geschichte, V’’), p. 1. 


Aiding the German Jews in their intrigues to 
get the whole German empire in the palms of 
of their hands were Jewish and masonic con- 
spirators outside Germany. Most of the leading 
political figures in England, France, and Russia 
were Freemasons. It was easy for them to make 
a triple entente with one another to isolate Ger- 
many, to initiate a campaign of slander against 
Germany, and to induce a Serb plotter belong- 
ing to an organization similar to the masonic 
order to create a cause for war by assassinating 
the Austrian archduke, Franz Ferdinand. After 
the war was over, the young Austrian scholars 
were informed, the Freemasons pronounced the 
death sentence upon Germany. Three of the 
“Big Four” who drafted the “Versailles dictate” 
— Woodrow Wilson, Georges Clemenceau, and 
David Lloyd George—were high-ranking Free- 
masons, and each of them had a Jewish adviser 
constantly at his side. The Dawes and Young 
reparations plans, drawn up by agents of J. P. 
Morgan, the king of Jewish international finan- 
ciers, crowned the work of the conspirators by 
making Germany nothing but “an exploitation 
colony of international] high finance.’’49 

In the meantime—so goes the little tale re- 
lated to Hitler’s Jungvolk in the Eastern Mark 
—Jews were actively at work within Germany 
itself. Even before the end of the war, Jewish 
black-marketeers, strikers, and revolutionists, 
in pursuance of their complot to gain control of 
Germany, had succeeded in creating such cha- 
otic conditions on the home front that the cou- 
rageous German front-line soldiers were forced to 
surrender. After the war, the Jews, Marxists, 
and Catholics who were in control of the Ger- 
man government frustrated spirited attempts of 
the Austrians to effectuate a union with Ger- 
many and shoved through the German national 
assembly a typically masonic constitution 
which had been drawn up by a Jewish political 
scientist and which opened the road for the 
Jews to gain complete control of German politi- 
cai, economic, and intellectual life.s° 

When Hitler took control of Germany, he put 


48 Tbid., pp. 5-8, 18-20, and 57, and Deutsche 
Geschichte in Stichworten, pp. 146-47, 150-51, and 
163. 


49 GEHL, Geschichte, V, pp. 67-68, 71-72, 117, and 
157-60, and Deutsche Geschichte in Stichworten, 
pp. 167-71, 191, and 206. 


8° GEHL, Geschichte, V, pp. 97-107, 112, and 
114-16, and Deutsche Geschichte in Stichworten, 
pp. 184-86 and 1go-91. 
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down the Jews and Freemasons, abolished ail 
parties except the National Socialists, restored 
the workers to an honorable position in the Ger- 
man folk-community, re-established authori- 
tarian leadership, took measures to restore the 
hereditary health of the German people, and 
created anew the sacred ties between German 
blood and German soil.** It was Hitler, and 
Hitler alone, who rescued the German people, 
whether in Germany, the Eastern Mark, or else- 
where, from the clutches of misery and despair. 

In 1945 there was a fourth change of govern- 
ment in Austria;* and, with it, the prevailing 
educational system was again revolutionized. 
A democratic form of government and the dem- 
ocratic way of life have been reintroduced. 
Gone are the authoritarian and corporative con- 
cepts of the Dollfuss-Schuschnigg era, but gone 
also is the intoxicating faith in liberty and popu- 
lar sovereignty which characterized the early 
1920’s. In the dim, distant past are the violent 
attacks on Austrian tradition and the vehement 
anti-Catholicism which so deeply colored the 
thinking of the 1918 revolutionists. Nonexistent 
are the ardent Pan-Germanism and the spirited 
Anschluss agitation, which so profoundly af- 
fected most Austrians before 1933. Today there 
is a conviction that in some way or other Aus- 
trian independence must be maintained. All 
groups except the relatively insignificant Com- 
munist faction seem to be groping for a new 
Austrian point of view that is anti-German and 
pro-Austrian, rooted in the traditions of the 
past and at the same time conscious of the past 
failings of Austrian political leaders. Although 
it is democratic in spirit, the second Austrian 
Republic is anything but a mere copy of the 
first one. 

These longings and aspirations of the Aus- 
trian people are reflected in the educational ob- 
jectives which have been in the process of for- 
mulation since 1945. First among the aims of 
Austrian education today is that of eradicating 


St GEHL, Geschichte, V, pp. 178-96, and Deutsche 
Geschichte in Stichworten, pp. 212-16. 


8? For the best published account of the steps 
taken to form this new government see Karl 
RENNER, Denkschrift tiber die Geschichte der Un- 
abhingigkeitserklarung Osterreichs und Bericht tber 
drei Monate A ufbauarbeit (Ziirich, 1946). For a good 
summary of certain phases of contemporary Aus- 
trian affairs see ‘“The United States in the Allied 
administration of Austria,” American policy in 
occupied areas (“Publications of the department of 
state,” No. 2794) (Washington, 1947), pp. 22-31. 
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all National Socialist tendencies from the 
schools.53 The goal of education now is that of 
training the youth to think independently and 
logically 54 giving them a sound character train- 
ing,55 instructing them in basic Christian re- 
ligious and moral values,S* and impregnating 
them with democratic, pacifist, and interna- 
tional ideas.s? Above all, as during the Dollfuss- 
Schuschnigg era, all efforts in the schools are 
being concentrated on kindling in the populace 
a strong feeling of Austrian nationalism.s* 

In the Austrian schools of today history is 


83See Minister of Education Felix Hurdes’ 
introductory statement in the first issue of the 
Verordnungsblatt which appeared after the over- 
throw of the National Socialist regime (1946, 1/2 
Stiick, p. 1). 


54 Edwin ZELLWECHER, 
Volksbildungswerk,” Wiener Zeitung, 
1945. 

55See especially the debate over educational 
objectives in the nationalrat on May 22, 1946, as 
reported in Wiener Zeitung, May 25, 1946; Albin 
Lesky, Erziehung: Verfall und Aufbau der Schule 
(Innsbruck, 1946), pp. 16-17; and Richard MEISTER, 
Beitrige sur Theorie der Erziehung (Vienna, 1946), 
Pp. 29. 

36 Heinrich Peter, director of the teacher- 
training section of the Austrian ministry of edu- 
cation, especially pointed this out to the writer in 
an interview on Aug. 2, 1946. So did Dr. Dorazil, 
Hurdes’ secretary, on July 10, 1946. Also see the 
debates over educational objectives in the national- 
rat on May 22, 1946 in Wiener Zeitung, May 25, 
1946; the report of Hurdes’ conference with repre- 
sentatives of all three Austrian parties on the re- 
ligious question in Austrian schools, ibid., June 25, 
1946; the debate on education in the finance and 
budget committee of the nationalrat on Nov. 10, 
1946, ibid., Nov. 21, 1946; and the resolution of the 
minister of education dated Sept. 3, 1945 (No. 
Z 4620—IV), Verordnungsblatt, 1946, 3. Stiick, p. 67. 


s7Chancellor Leopold. Fict’s speech to the 
nationalrat on Dec. 21, 1945 in Wiener Zeitung, 
Dec. 22, 1945. In an interview on Aug. 2, 1946 
Peter especially called the writer’s attention to the 
stress now being put in the classroom on the cus- 
toms, attitudes, and habits which Austrians have 
in common with other European peoples. See also 
Austria, Bundesministerium fiir Unterricht, Pro- 
visorische Lehrpline fiir die Mittelschulen: Sonder- 
abdruck aus dem Verordnungsblatt (Vienna, 1946), 
pp. 81-82, 85-86, and 89-91. 


88 Chancellor Frct’s speech to the nationalrat, 
Dec. 21, 1945 in Wiener Zeitung, Dec. 22, 1945; 
Verordnungsblatt, 1946, 1/2 Stiick, p. 1; interview of 
the writer with Dorazil, July 10, 1946. 
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again playing its part in citizenship training. 
The great lack of paper and printing supplies 
has thus far made it impossible to provide Aus- 
trian school children with suitable textbooks. 
Whenever they are available, any of the texts 
used between 1918 and 1938 are handed out to 
the pupils to study. In the history classes taught 
in the Austrian schools much use is also being 
made of the following historical treatises pub- 
lished in Austria in 1946: Ludwig Reiter’s Short 
history of Austria,89 Ferdinand Tremel’s Aus- 
trian Empire® and First Austrian Republic, 
and Arnold Winkler’s Austria.” In these works 
considerable emphasis is put on the social, re- 
ligious, and cultural history of Austria. All pos- 
sible democratic proclivities in the old monarchy 
are singled out for special attention, and a de- 
liberate attempt is made to impress the reader 
with the fact that the Austrian people have a 
history and a culture which are definitely their 
own. A moderate anti-Hungarian and anti-Ital- 
ian bias and a violent anti-Prussian and anti- 
German prejudice permeate all these histories. 

As did the authors of the texts studied during 
the Dollfuss-Schuschnigg era, Reiter in his ac- 
count of medieval and early modern history 
stresses religious and cultural developments. He 
presents the story of the Protestant Reforma- 
tion from a strong Catholic point of view. In his 
discussion of the Thirty Years’ War, Reiter 
maintains that it was not the fear of religious 
persecution but the belief of Protestant princes 
that they might have to restore stolen church 
properties to the Catholics that motivated them 
to fight the Catholics. Like the writers of the 
school texts used in the 1920’s, Reiter wherever 
possible looks for democratic manifestations 
among the Austrian people. He praises the 
provincial diets legally recognized in Austria in 
the fourteenth century as “forerunners of mod- 
ern democracy.” Ferdinand I’s united diet of 
1540 was “the first Austrian parliament.” 
Again, like the composers of the school texts 
studied between 1933 and 1938, Reiter labors 
hard to convince his readers that the Austrian 
people constitute a distinct nationality which is 


59 Kleine Geschichte Osterreichs (Vienna). 


60 Kaisertum Osterreich (1792——) 1804-1918 in 
Geschichte Osterreichs in Einzeldarstellungen (Graz). 


6 Die Erste Republik 1918-1938 in Geschichte 
Osterreichs in Einzeldarstellungen (Graz). 





62 Osterreich: Geschichte Osterreichs 1918-1945, 
Staatskatastrophen und Wiederaufbau (Vienna). 


very different from the German one. In fact, he 
insists that “the Austrian nation was a reality” 
as early as the seventeenth century.*s 

The discussions on medieval and early mod- 
ern history are thus a hybrid variety, procreated 
from both democratic and “authoritarian” 
chromosomes. This same compounding of demo- 
cratic and “authoritarian” concepts is evident 
in Reiter’s and Tremel’s accounts of nineteenth- 
century Austrian history. As in the Dollfuss- 
Schuschnigg texts, early nineteenth-century 
Austrian political conservatism is designated as 
the dike that kept all central Europe from being 
inundated by a flood of revolution. At the same 
time the democratic and federal Kremsier con- 
stitution drafted by the 1848 revolutionists is 
extolled as a document which, if enacted, might 
have solved Austria’s great national differences, 
and the workers of 1848 are called the predeces- 
sors of the twentieth-century Social Democrats. 
As he was between 1933 and 1938, Francis 
Joseph is characterized as a venerable, popular, 
and kind old man who had successfully striven to 
maintain peace for almost half a century.®4 In 
their discussions of the first Austrian Republic 
and the Dollfuss-Schuschnigg regime, the writ- 
ers of the new histories appear to be bending 
over backward to be as fair as possible to both 
the Social Democrats and the Christian Social- 
ists.9s 

When dealing with strictly Austrian affairs, 
the new books now studied in many Austrian 
schools thus combine attitudes which had been 
inculcated into the students between 1918 and 
1933 with viewpoints instilled into them be- 
tween 1933 and 1938. When dealing with non- 
Austrian affairs, however, these volumes dis- 
agree violently with all accounts previously 
given to the Austrian school children. Unlike all 
books used before 1945, a mild anti-Hungarian 
and anti-Italian bias and a violent anti-Prussian 
and anti-German prejudice run like a red line 
through the volumes now under consideration. 
Nineteenth-century Hungarian aspirations for 
independence are berated as ensuing from 
Magyar aspirations to rule despotically over 
Slavs, while the Italians are scolded for using 
the Triple Alliance to carry out their own selfish 


63 Pp. 7-17 and 19. 


64 REITER, pp. 26-27; and TremMeL, Kaisertum 
Osterreich, pp. 32, 62-64, 67-68, and 115-16. 


65 See especially TREMEL, Die Erste Republik, pp. 
23-39; WINKLER, pp. 12-34; and REITER, pp. 33-34. 
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ambitions and for betraying their allies during 
the World War. 

Austria’s independence from the German 
realm is harped upon time and time again. One 
of the writers even goes so far as to insist that 
German history was in reality nothing but a 
part of Habsburg history. Sly little digs are 
made at Prussia and Germany at every turn. 
The Hessian crisis and treaty of Olmiitz (1850), 
it is stated, resulted solely from the Prussian 
foreign minister’s inordinate aspirations to put 
Prussia at the head of Germany. Violent hatred 
of Austria is given as the motive behind all of 
Bismarck’s diplomatic actions. Austria was de- 
feated in the Austro-Sardinian war, it is cate- 
gorically asserted, only because Prussia had 
succeeded in influencing the German states to 
leave Austria in the lurch. It was the Prussian 
alliance with Italy and Austrian unprepared- 
ness, not the wishes of the German people, that 
brought about Austria’s defeat by Prussia in 
1866. Finally, it was Austria’s alliance with 
Germany which lowered it to the degraded posi- 
tion of “lackey to Berlin” and which bears 
much responsibility for Austria’s involvement 
in the World War.” 

Between 1918 and 1933 economic and social 
history had been stressed in the history courses 
given in the Austrian principal and secondary 
schools. From 1933 to 1938 the dominant note 
had been on religious and cultural history and 
Austrian tradition, and between 1938 and 
1945 racial and political history was empha- 
sized. Since 1945 social, economic, cultural, and 
religious history, as well as Austrian affairs, has 
been singled out for special attention. 

During the first of the periods under consid- 
eration the story of the Christian church had 


6 TrEMEL, Kaisertum Osterreich, pp. 51, 97-98, 
and 114. 

67 Tbid., pp. 73-74, 77 and 83-84, and REITER, 
pp. 12 and 29-3¢. 


been avoided wherever possible. After the 
Anschluss, Catholics were anathematized at 
every turn. Under the Dollfuss-Schuschnigg 
regime, page after page in the school texts was 
devoted to panegyrizing Catholic churchmen. 
Today, much is again being made of Austria’s 
Christian traditions. 

In the days of the first Austrian Republic, 
Austrian history had been approached from a 
strong Pan-German point of view. The National 
Socialists had tried to make the Austrian youth 
forget the very name of Austria and had at- 
tempted to fill their heads with Nazi racial 
myths. From 1933 to 1938, and again since 
1945, impregnating Austrian students with an 
intense feeling of Austrian patriotism has been 
the foremost objective of education. 

Last, but by no means least, the villains held 
up for the execration of Austrian school children 
during the days of the first Austrian Republic 
were the monarchists. During the Dollfuss- 
Schuschnigg era, the pupils had been incited to 
go on witch hunts for communists and socialists. 
The National Socialists sought to make Jews 
and Freemasons the chief objects for abhor- 
rence. In the Austrian schools of today the pu- 
pils are being taught to bait Germans. 

Four different histories have thus been 
taught to the Austrian school children since 
1918. After each of the four political overturns 
which took place within the last thirty years, 
the historical substance crammed into the heads 
of the youngsters was changed to suit the pre- 
dilections of those temporarily in control of the 
Austrian ship of state. The differences in omis- 
sion, addition, fabrication, interpretation, and 
evaluation in the histories merely reflected the 
great differences in the national, political, social, 
and economic ideologies of those momentarily in 
control of the government during each of the 
periods. 
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Foundations of Tudor policy. By W. GorDon 
ZEEVELD. Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard Uni- 
versity Press, 1948. Pp. 291. $5.00. 

This important and provocative book might 
well carry as its subtitle, “the continuity of 
humanism under Henry VIII,” for in it Zeeveld 
joins forces with Douglas Bush to attack the 
Phillimore-R. W. Chambers thesis of ‘‘the ar- 
rest of humanism under Henry VIII.” Accord- 
ing to Chambers (Thomas More [New York, 
1935], passim), the king stopped the music of 
the poets, allowed art and education to wither 
on the vine, and slew or drove into exile the 
greatest classical scholars and patrons of learn- 
ing. From this blow, says Chambers, English 
humanism did not recover until the reign of 
Elizabeth. Zeeveld argues that Henry, far from 
being hostile to learning after the broaching of 
his divorce, actually ‘‘turned to it as the very 
keystone of his policy” (p. 6). The king and his 
minister, Thomas Cromwell, gave humanism 
continuity by calling it into the service of the 
state during one of the most critical periods of 
English history. 

This argument, while basically sound, does 
not completely refute Chambers’ thesis. To do 
this, one would have to show, more fully than 
Zeeveld has shown, that Henry did not retard 
the development of belles-lettres, education, 
and pure scholarship. Zeeveld’s book concerns 
itself primarily with the humanism of the mar- 
ket place rather than of the ivory tower—with 
those humanists who helped to lay “the founda- 
tions of Tudor policy.” Chambers ignored these 
men, probably because he thought that they 
were mere propagandists, consequently of only 
passing importance. Zeeveld restores to their 
rightful place in the history of English thought 
such hitherto obscure humanists as Thomas 
Starkey and Richard Morison. The first chap- 
ters trace in detail the careers of these human- 
ists from their residence in Wolsey’s college at 
Oxford and Reginald Pole’s household at 
Padua down to their acceptance of Cromwell’s 
invitation to enter government service. Subse- 
quent chapters describe their political and social 
thought while acting as the government’s brain 
trust and estimate their influence on later gen- 
erations of Englishmen. 


Readers will not be especially surprised to 
learn that the humanism of Cromwell’s servants 
was pre-eminently practical. But that it was 
also ‘‘liberal’” may come as something of a 
shock. Nourished on the classical tradition— 
and, also, the author might have added, on the 
Italian tradition of education from Vittorino to 
Palmieri and Alberti—they looked upon learning 
as a preparation for citizenship. Not learning for 
its own sake or for the sake of contemplation 
but learning applied to contemporary political 
and social problems was their ideal. This prac- 
tical aim of ‘‘studies” explains why the English 
Paduans responded with such alacrity to Crom- 
well’s call for help in framing a policy. 

The most original sections of the book, the 
chapters in which the author really breaks new 
ground, deal with the liberalism of these hu- 
manists. ““Henry’s break with the Pope offered 
an opportunity for speculation which in effect 
redefined the liberal point of view in England” 
(p. vi). The author demonstrates conclusively 
that the Henricians both created the Anglican 
va media and formulated a theory of social 
equalitarianism. The famed via media, which 
established liberty (for the state, if not for the 
individual) in the realm of adiaphora, or things 
not necessary for salvation, is shown to have 
been the creation not of the Elizabethan Settle- 
ment but of Henry VIII’s chaplain, Thomas 
Starkey. Others in Cromwell’s pay, conspicu- 
ously Richard Morison, proclaimed equality of 
opportunity in the teeth of the traditional con- 
cept of a fixed social order. Apparently a para- 
dox—radicalism sponsored by the “‘ins”’ rather 
than by the “‘outs”—Henrician equalitarianism 
can be explained quite simply. The rebels of 
1536 demanded, among other things, the re- 
moval of the base-born Cromwell from public 
office. Writing in defense of the government, 
Morison shrewdly pointed out to the rank and 
file that in attacking Cromwell they deprived 
themselves of the opportunity to rise in the so- 
cial scale. Morison’s pamphlets reflect the 
loosening of social ties in Tudor England, voice 
the humanist doctrine that virtue (or Machia- 
vellian virtu), not birth, is the measure of nobili- 
ty. In developing his social theory, Morison 
drew heavily upon Machiavelli, just as Starkey 
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borrowed from Melanchthon. In the light of the 
evidence here adduced no one can any longer 
maintain, with L. Arnold Weissberger, that 
Machiavelli exercised ‘no appreciable influ- 
ence in the thought or policy of Tudor 
England.” 

Some of Zeeveld’s interpretations are open to 
debate: for instance, his contention that the 
break from Rome did not constitute a ‘“‘revolu- 
tion” because it had the backing of a majority 
(surely the Glorious Revolution was no less a 
revolution because it had a majority of the po- 
litically responsible people of England behind it) 
and his fairly complete vindication of the Hen- 
rician humanists on the ground of nationalism 
and political realism. But these are not funda- 
mental criticisms. The author has succeeded 
admirably in establishing the importance for 
English intellectual history of these Henricians 
and their spiritual successors among the Marian 
exiles. They constructed the Anglican via media 
and planted the seed of equalitarianism, both 
social and political, which was to bear fruit in 
the seventeenth century. 

FRANKLIN L. BAUMER 
Vale University 


La vénalité des offices sous Henri IV et Louis 
XIII. By RoLtanp MOovusniErR, agrégé de 
Université, docteur és lettres, professeur 
histoire et de géographie au Lycée Louis- 
le-Grand, maitre de conférences auxiliaire en 
Sorbonne. Rouen: Editions Maugard, 1946. 
Pp. 629. 

Professor Mousnier’s book on the system of 
office-holding in France exhausts the reader as 
well as the subject. It is to be hoped that some- 
one will revise this valuable work and eliminate 
the mass of details that only serve to tire and to 
confuse the scholar interested in the subject. 
There is no doubt but that the author has given 
us a volume that is the product of painstaking, 
honest, and intelligent research. A study of his 
bibliography reveals the fact that he has ex- 
amined a vast amount of manuscript and ar- 
chive material and also has read practically all 
the books, pamphlets, and other printed matter 
relating directly or indirectly to the subject. 
Unfortunately he seems to have written the 
work before he was able to digest all the infor- 
mation he had collected, and the result was the 


* “Machiavelli and Tudor England,” Political 
science quarterly, XLII (1927), 605. 
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publication of a volume so big and so detailed 
in its treatment of the subject that it will be 
read only by scholars working in the field. 

This is unfortunate indeed. For it is apparent 
that a student cannot understand absolutism as 
it evolved in France unless he knows something 
about this practice of selling government offices. 
And there is no question but that the author of 
this book has greatly enlarged our appreciation 
of the forces that contributed to the rise and de- 
cline of this type of government through his 
treatment of the role of office-holding and office- 
selling in the development of the state. Begin- 
ning with a brief discussion of the definition of 
office-holding as expressed by the French jurist 
Charles Loyseau in 1609, the author traces the 
evolution of the sale of jobs from the middle 
ages through the first half of the seventeenth 
century. He shows how this system grew out of 
feudalism, how it resulted in tremendous confu- 
sion between public and private property, and 
how the bourgeoisie used this practice of selling 
offices to advance their financial and social posi- 
tions by purchasing government posts and by 
keeping them in the family. In acquiring these 
offices the middle classes often obtained certain 
exemptions from taxes, which, of course, dove- 
tailed with their emphasis upon thrift. While the 
kings used the sale of offices to increase their 
revenues and to obtain loyal support from these 
office-holders, the rulers constantly faced the 
probability that this system might create a 
group of “modern” feudal lords who would un- 
dermine the authority of the absolute king. 
Moreover, this practice of selling offices led to 
acts that today would be considered illicit, if 
not immoral. 

Henry IV and Cardinal Richelieu, however, 
were quite successful in handling the problems 
of venality and heredity of office-holdings. By 
means of the sale of positions they were able to 
strengthen the authority of the king. This they 
did by making these office-holders a great bu- 
reaucracy, dependent on the bounty of the 
monarch. And as long as these parasites got 
their share of the loot, they were perfectly will- 
ing to support “the absolute way of life.’ But 
there came a time when office-holders began to 
suffer loss of incomes, of exemptions, and of so- 
cial prestige—things that made the positions 
worth while. Then these discontented souls 
turned on their former benefactor, the king, and 
became stout exponents of reform. Louis XIV 
seems to have started the trouble. His intend- 
ants diminished the profits and curbed the im- 
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portance of the office-holders. At the same time 
the king increased the taxes on all his subjects 
and also, in a desperate attempt to obtain 
money to fight his wars, literally held bargain 
sales of offices. Unfortunately the supply of 
posts exceeded the demand. This brought about 
a decline in the income and thus the value of 
government offices. Immediately these ‘“‘inves- 
tors” of yesterday began to attack the extrava- 
gant government. Opposing reforms and con- 
demning absolutism, the unhappy victims of 
war demanded a return to the good old days of 
feudalism when, as they put it, “freedom and 
liberty” existed. Many of them backed the self- 
ish parlements in the struggle between the 
courts and the king. In fact they actually took 
advantage of the financial problems confronting 
the monarch in the eighteenth century and the 
social unrest that existed to urge the establish- 
ment of a national assembly. 

The material in this book throws much light 
on the political, economic, and social forces that 
help to explain the rise and fall of absolutism in 
France. It is a pity that the author did not at 
least prepare an index to help the historian dig 
out the pertinent facts. 

FRANKLIN C. PALM 
University of California 


The Puritan oligarchy: the founding of American 
civilisation. By THOMAS JEFFERSON WER- 
TENBAKER. New York: Charles Scribner’s 
Sons, 1947. Pp. 359. $5.00. 


This is the third of Professor Wertenbaker’s 
notable volumes on the ‘Founding of American 
civilization.” It does not follow precisely the 
plan of the other two, The middle colonies (New 
York, 1938) and The old south (New York, 
1942), since it is concerned more with intellec- 
tual history and less with Volkskunst than they 
and since, while they deal each with the several 
colonies in the section involved, this one is al- 
most exclusively devoted to one colony, Massa- 
chusetts. Yet Wertenbaker builds his narrative, 
in this volume as in the others, upon the same 
basic pattern of his interpretation of the sources 
and the development of civilization in the 
colonies. As usual, he begins by describing the 
scene and the cultural heritage of the old coun- 
try from which the Puritan migration sprang; as 
usual, too, he records the passing of the first 
forms and the emergence of new, ‘‘American,”’ 
forms under the influences of the New World. 
But here, again, the ‘“New World” is less the new 


geographic world, as in the author’s The first 
Americans (New York, 1927), than the new 
world of ideas brought to bear upon the Puritan 
utopia by the age of rationalism—without, how- 
ever, any neglect of the influence of the peculiar 
developments of New England commerce or the 
peculiarities of the developing system of land- 
holding along the frontier. 

The book deals primarily with the period, 
roughly from 1630 to 1690, during which the 
“oligarchy” of Puritan leaders, lay and reli- 
gious, controlled the affairs of state, society, re- 
ligion, and intellect in the Massachusetts Bay 
Colony. Within this period, the book describes 
the economic, political, intellectual, aesthetic, 
and otherworldly institutions and controls es- 
tablished by the Puritan fathers and then ana- 
lyzes the forces that, one by one, led to their 
disintegration or modification, culminating in 
the final end of the exclusively Puritan domina- 
tion that was marked by the charter of 1601. 

Wertenbaker wisely begins this book with a 
chapter on East Anglia, which was the section 
of England from which sprang the major part 
of the Puritan emigration to New England. He 
describes the countryside and the economy, 
then the origins of Separatism and Puritanism, 
calling particular attention to the work of such 
men as William Ames. Then he describes the 
circumstances, both religious and economic, 
that led men to be willing to cross the ocean for 
a new start in life in a wilderness. He makes it 
abundantly clear that the economic motive, 
even in this, the most religiously dominated of 
the colonies, was quite probably as strong, in the 
minds of both leaders and followers, as the reli- 
gious. 

The second chapter of the book is a descrip- 
tion of the political framework of ‘The Bible 
state.’ It is particularly clear on the origin and 
the plan of the New England town and on the 
political aspects of the town meeting. It says 
little about the political constitution of the 
province as a whole. As this has been done well 
and often elsewhere, it seems hardly necessary 
in this work. Wertenbaker is chiefly concerned, 
indeed, with the New England town as a socio- 
logical entity rather than as a political phenom- 
enon—an entity in which the economy, even in 
the institutions of landholding and land use, was 
organically bound up with the religious moods 
and objectives of the congregation and its lead- 
ers and in which politics were just one facet of 
the integral Puritan way of life. 

Wertenbaker then goes on to present ““The 
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Puritan spirit in literature.” He describes the 
sermons, oratory, journals, and poets. He says: 
“The intellectual life of Puritan America was 
unique in that it was creative” (p. 104). But the 
picture of Puritan literature that Wertenbaker 
presents is an old, traditional one, seeing the 
Puritan as dwelling upon “‘the impulses of man 
and the horrors of Hell.”” He apparently misses 
the complete, sincere, almost pathetic, and es- 
sentially unnatural self-abnegation of the Puri- 
tan in the hands of his God, as seen in Mary 
Rowlandson’s moving narrative of her captivity 
among the Indians or the exquisite sense of 
beauty in a life laid trustingly and entirely in the 
hand of God that is expressed in the poetry of 
Edward Taylor—neither of which important 
literary figures, by the way, he mentions. 

The chapter on “The Puritan spirit in archi- 
tecture and music” is one of the best in the book 
and presents material and a viewpoint that are 
refreshingly new. The three ages of New Eng- 
land architecture in the colonial period de- 
scribed by Wertenbaker were (1) the transition- 
al period, in which the early settlers built in 
New England as they had built in England, 
(2) the creative period, in which they produced 
an architectural style peculiar to themselves and 
their environment, and (3) the period in which 
a conscious copying, with adaptations, of the 
style of Sir Christopher Wren, tended to obscure 
and crowd out their own indigenous creation. 
This course of development in the history of ar- 
chitecture may be taken almost as an index of 
the course of cultural history in the colonies as 
a whole. Unfortunately, most of the discussion 
is devoted to church architecture; all too little is 
said about the parallel history of domestic ar- 
chitecture. 

In the second half of the seventeenth century 
the secular influences of life in America began to 
corrode the pristine purity of the morals of the 
Puritan society. Laxness appeared in the ob- 
servance of the sabbath; swearing and profanity 
increased; and drunkenness increased enor- 
mously; and all the “snooping committees’’ of 
New England could not arrest the decline. This 
was the beginning of the end; and the progress 
of the decline is traced here in the seizure by the 
liberals of the control of education, in the in- 
creasingly materialistic outlook consequent 
upon the growth of commerce and the increase 
of wealth, and in the infiltration of such deter- 
mined dissidents as the Quakers and the 
Baptists. 

The picture of Puritan intolerance in the 
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name of God is not a lovely one; but the root of 
intolerance, then as always, was fear for the 
safety of an established ideal. This ugly thing, 
then as always, was the product of a misdirected 
idealism. Then, too, as always, the effect of per- 
secution, judicial murder, and suppression was 
the opposite of what was intended; for the per- 
secution only aroused sympathy and strength 
for the persecuted. Wertenbaker is conscious of 
the analogy with modern persecutions; it is sur- 
prising, he says (p. 234), that the Puritans did 
not hit upon the concentration camp. 

The Puritan utopia was “‘a tyranny...,a 
tyranny over men’s minds, a restriction upon 
one’s right to think, imposed by sermons, laws 
against heresy and the control of education and 
the press” (p. 340). Wertenbaker often points 
slantwise at the analogy of the present—the ef- 
forts of those who, in modern America, thinking 
that they possess the last and final word from 
the divine source, would limit or restrict or sup- 
press the thinking of those who disagree with 
them. 

The progress of the decline went on, through 
the witchcraft delusion, which, like the persecu- 
tion of dissidents, only weakened the hold of the 
belief in the occult and the supernatural in the 
minds of men and strengthened the growing in- 
fluence of naturalistic rationalism. 


In bringing to the New World a society which 
was largely the product of sixteenth-century thought 
and defending it there against change in a changing 
world, the Puritans attempted the impossible. As the 
decades of the seventeenth century passed, men’s 
minds expanded to keep pace with new scientific 
discoveries, with new ideals of human rights, with 
new conceptions of man’s relation to God. The 
leaders of the old order in Massachusetts might as 
well have attempted to interfere with the movement 
of the moon around the earth as to block these 
changes. While they were vainly trying to crystallize 
the Puritan spirit of the time of Winthrop and 
Cotton, the tide of a new civilization swept over and 
past them [p. 342]. 


The Puritan oligarchy was a failure. It was 
a utopian institution—a group of stern, de- 
voted, idealistic men who were utterly intoler- 
ant of everything that differed from what they 
were convinced was the handiwork of God 
working through them. A failure, yes; and we of 
the twentieth century agree with Wertenbaker 
in our satisfaction that it did fail. But as an 
ideal that failed, it was magnificent. 

This able book presents the interesting phe- 
nomenon of a history of New England written 
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by a southern historian. He is far from unsym- 
pathetic, however; although he quite bluntly 
seeks to correct some of the myths that have 
grown up around the Puritans and their influ- 
ence upon American life: 


No truthful historian will withhold from New 
England the credit due her for her part in the cre- 
ation and moulding of the nation. Her sons were 
among the most active in winning independence, 
they did their full share in shaping the Constitution; 
they were pioneers in opening western New York, 
northern Pennsylvania and the Great Lakes region, 
they gave the country its first American literature, 
they made noble contributions in the fields of inven- 
tion, science, art, architecture. But most of the con- 
tributions were made after the fall of the Puritan 
oligarchy, and the men to whom the chief credit is 
due were not its supporters, but, on the contrary, 
those who rebelled against it [p. 345]. 


Wertenbaker’s history is more descriptive 
than interpretive; yet there runs through this 
work the same basic interpretive positions that 
are implicit in his others. The “American” way 
of life that appeared in the colonies was the 
product of a complex set of factors, the chief of 
which were, first, the cultural heritage of the 
first settlers and, second, the influence exercised 
upon that heritage by a new and varied environ- 
ment, geographic and ideological. This book is a 
description of one historical phenomenon that 
passed through this ‘‘Americanizing’”’ process— 
the Puritan utopia that existed in Massachu- 
setts roughly from 1630 to 1690: its establish- 
ment, its decline, and its fall. Wertenbaker has 
succeeded in presenting an integral essay upon 
that phenomenon that, as a synthesis, is a valu- 
able contribution to the literature of New 
England history. 

MAX SAVELLE 
University of Washington 


L’église catholique et la Révolution frangaise. 
Vol. I, Le pontificat de Pie VI et la crise fran- 
¢aise, 1775-1799. By ANDRE LATREILLE, pro- 
fessor in the faculty of letters at Lyon. Paris: 
Librairie Hachette, 1946. Pp. 279. 


André Latreille, student of Napoleon’s reli- 
gious policy, here presents a well-organized, dis- 
passionate, and stimulating restatement of an 
intricate series of events based on past scholar- 
ship and independent study in the Roman ar- 
chives. The French problem is depicted in the 
perspective of its European background and im- 
plications. Footnotes and bibliography are rele- 


gated to the second volume, but there are fre- 
quent references to authorities in the text where 
viewpoints are weighed and balanced before the 
author offers his own judgment. 

The first half-dozen chapters tell the story of 
the decline of papal power and prestige in the 
face of advancing secularization and royal au- 
thority in all Catholic countries. Relatively, 
Catholic missionary activity is adjudged a fail- 
ure, with freedom of conscience in America the 
one big gain. The crisis in France seems to be the 
least of the pope’s worries. He is blamed for 
lacking a constructive policy designed to rally 
the national churches around his spiritual lead- 
ership and to bring reform. For support of 
Catholicism he relied too blindly on the privi- 
leged classes. 

Conditions in France are not minimized. 
Gallicanism never meant complete subservience 
to the state and was a force that would inevi- 
tably veer toward Rome on provocation. Em- 
phasizing the popularity of Catholicism in 1789 
and the lack of any general demand for its ex- 
termination or for separation of church and 
state, Latreille unfolds Mathiez’ thesis, namely, 
that patriots tried to co-operate with and use 
the church until they discovered that the two 
institutions were not compatible. Among influ- 
ences producing the civil constitution, the trend 
toward state supremacy in religion is stressed. 
In the long run the constitutional church disin- 
tegrated, a victim of the logic that produced it 
—a logic that culminated in an intolerable in- 
terference. 

The orthodox church was transformed into a 
tolerated but persecuted sect by the end of 1791 
and demolished by party conflicts, war, and the 
downfall of monarchy in 1792. After August 
1792 came legal prohibition of orthodox worship 
and dispersal of the clergy, leaving a nucleus of 
spiritually brave souls whose martyrdom during 
the Terror paved the way to religious revival. 
Accepting Mathiez’ general approach to the 
anti-Christian movement, Latreille holds Giron- 
dists and radical Parisian groups like the 
Hébertists responsible for the growing assault 
upon Catholicism itself—an assault temporarily 
frustrated at the end of 1792 by fear of popular 
reaction and suspicion between parties. Mean- 
while the weakened constitutional church was 
thoroughly discredited by its complicity in the 
federalist revolts and morally incapable of with- 
standing the determined efforts of Jacobin 
agents to use the national crisis as an opportuni- 
ty to uproot all Catholic worship. The anti- 
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Christian movement was not really halted by 
Robespierre’s intervention, reaching its peak 
during his greatest ascendancy, after the execu- 
tion of Hébert. Popular revival of orthodox 
Catholicism after Thermidor, which broke all 
the bounds that authorities vainly endeavored 
to maintain, demonstrated the futility of the 
anti-Christian effort and frustrated official at- 
tempts to continue it. During the Terror the 
emigrant clergymen were more tolerantly and 
cordially received in Protestant England than 
in most Catholic countries, and they continued 
to confuse religion with political reaction. 
Latreille is especially critical of the policy of 
separation of church and state pursued after 
1795. Calling this program an unrealistic ap- 
proach, he contends that republican leaders 
should have tried to pacify France through an 
understanding with the pope. The Directors, 
once they had adopted this view, made success- 
ful negotiations impossible by their hostile at- 
titude and unacceptible conditions. Noting that 
the policy of conciliation may not have originat- 
ed either with the Directors or with Napoleon 
but in the curia itself or among French diplo- 
matic agents, Latreille finds that Napoleon, 
under the tutelage of the French agent, Francois 
Cacault, evolved the policy that culminated in 
the Concordat during the first Italian campaign. 
Instead of reconciliation, the Directors brought 
friction with the supposedly favored constitu- 
tional church, severe persecution of the ortho- 
dox church, and the capture of the pope, who 
died in French hands (1799), frustrated and 
humiliated, leaving a tottering papal monarchy. 
The last chapters read as though all French- 
men breathlessly awaited Napoleon’s inevitable 
rise. In assessing the policy of the Directors, in- 
sufficient weight is given to the fact that they 
had real reason to fear the revived power of or- 
thodoxy. Their confusion may have been a 
necessary historic prelude to Napoleon’s latter 
success. Evidence of the possibility of an under- 
standing, as far as the orthodox clergy and the 
pope are concerned, is unconvincing even now. 
Throughout the book the case of religious ra- 
tionalism is considered with a slight overtone of 
distaste. Its rise gets rather superficial treat- 
ment. The responsibility of patriots for the 
breakdown of relations with Catholicism is 
rightfully stressed. Nor are the irresponsible 
acts of the orthodox ignored. But more emphasis 
might have been placed on the extent to which 
patriots were justified in questioning the patri- 
otism of clerics and on the probability that the 
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papal theory of noncompatibility between the 
Revolution and the faith was in part father of 
the fact. 

Raymond O. Rockwoop 
Colgate University 


Un instrument de la terreur a Paris: le comité de 
salut public ou de surveillance du département 
de Paris (8 juin 1793—21 messidor an II). 
By Henri CaLvet. Paris: Librairie Nizet & 
Bastard, 1941. Pp. 408. 

Henri Calvet’s work does credit to the finest 
tradition of French scholarship. He has concise- 
ly defined his objective; he has, by the most 
exacting standard, exhausted a mountain of 
manuscript and printed documentary material. 
The work is dedicated to the memory of Albert 
Mathiez. It continues to explore comparable 
economic and social interpretations and makes 
some adjustments in the Mathiez theories. No 
student of the Revolutionary govertiment can 
afford to overlook the data Calvet has compiled 
or his conclusions. 

In his introduction Calvet distinguishes be- 
tween Revolutionary committees organized by 
communes or sections and those functioning at 
the departmental or district echelon of govern- 
ment. The former type originated with the law 
of March 21, 1793 in reprisal against purported 
atrocities committed against the French in 
Spain. The activities of these communal com- 
mittees were gradually shaped by the milieu of 
March 1793—the Vendean uprising, the defeat 
of French arms, and counterrevolution within 
the French high command. The origins of the 
departmental committees are elusive, but 
Calvet promises a future detailed account. For 
the moment he associates the departmental 
committees with the issues of June and July 
1793—the federalist uprising, the continued 
success of the Vendean movement, and the 
problems attending construction of the Revolu- 
tionary government. Calvet recognizes an early 
connection between the departmental commit- 
tees and instructions forwarded to representa- 
tives on mission in April and May 1793. These 
departmental committees, we are told, were 
“essentially provisional organs destined to fa- 
cilitate the task of the representatives on mis- 
sion and whose mission was one of simple infor- 
mation.”” On the basis of correspondence be- 
tween seventeen departmental committees and 
the one for Paris, Calvet cautiously ventures 
that opinion. This classification of the Revolu- 
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tionary committees assumes importance for fu- 
ture researchers who, as a result, will be forced 
to consult communal archives and sectional 
registers as well as the departmental reposi- 
tories. Though the introduction simply pro- 
vides a backdrop for the study of the committee 
of public safety of the department of Paris, 
Calvet makes some pregnant bibliographical 
suggestions, such as the works of Jules Sauzay,' 
J.-M. Devet,? Edmond Lecesne,3 Albert Troux,4 
and Maurice Jusselin,’ which apparently have 
not been used by American students of the 
Revolutionary committees. 

Dividing his study into three sections, Calvet 
first analyzes the origins of the committee of 
public safety of the department of Paris and 
then sketches its history in two periods: the 
first from June to October 1793 and the second 
from that time until July 1794. Revolutionary 
Paris in June 1793 gave birth to a unique de- 
partmental committee of public safety. The suc- 
cessor of the Evéché committee of the Parisian 
sections which forged the uprising of May 31 
against the Girondins, the committee of public 
safety of the department of Paris was created 
on June 8, 1793 by representatives of the sec- 
tions and the departmental authority, meeting 
jointly at Jacobin headquarters. Probably the 
sectional caucus met the previous day; certainly 
sectional influence was dominant. Bertrand 
Barére, in the national Committee of Public 
Safety on June 6, 1793, moved for the dissolu- 
tion of the Evéché but two days later trimmed 
his sails before the opposition of Maximilien 
Robespierre (not yet a member of the national 
Committee of Public Safety). The Evéché was 
dissolved, but its successor, the committee of 
public safety of the department of Paris, was 
acceptable to Robespierre and the organizers of 
the assault upon the Girondins. The new com- 
mittee was dominated by men from the active 
sections of central Paris. Halle-au-blé, for ex- 
ample, placed three men. The social origin of the 
committeemen confirms Crane Brinton’s con- 


' Histoire de la persécution révolutionnaire dans le 
département du Doubs (10 vols.; Besancon, 1867-73). 


2 Saint-Etienne sous la Terreur (Saint-Etienne, 
1890). 

3 Arras sous la Révolution (3 vols.; Arras, 1882- 
83). 

4 Vie politique dans le département de la Meurthe 
d'aoit 1792 a octobre 1795 (Nancy, 1936). 


Ss L’administration du département d’ Eure-et-Loire 
pendant la Révolution (Chartres, 1935). 


clusions: two printers, five artists (counting one 
musician), one man of letters, one cleric-teacher, 
two lawyers, two businessmen, one farmer, one 
wigmaker, three clerks, and three laborers. Sev- 
eral members were supporters of Jacques-René 
Hébert. The duties of the committee were mul- 
tifarious: to act in concert with the national 
Committees of Public Safety and General Secu- 
rity on matters of general interest; to inform the 
Committee of General Security of Parisian 
opinion; to correspond with departmental com- 
mittees; to fight the intriguing aristocrats; to 
read and forward to the police reports of the 
committees of surveillance; to inventory armed 
men, food, and munitions in Paris; and to help 
organize the Revolutionary army. 

During its first four months the committee 
of public safety of the department of Paris 
worked to stabilize the Montagnard dictator- 
ship. Some of its work was unfinished Evéché 
business. The preparation of the indictment 
which Louis de Saint-Just used against the 
Girondins, the fight against federalism, and the 
recruitment of the Revolutionary army came 
within this category. In this iatter connection 
the sections of Paris donated cannon in prefer- 
ence to men. (Twenty-two sections furnished no 
men.) The subsistence problem occupied the 
committee to the extent that it intervened 
against monopoly and hoarding. Calvet mar- 
shals evidence to show that the bakers of Paris 
received about 50 per cent of the flour necessary 
to feed Paris. He does not believe, as did 
Mathiez, that the committee of public safety of 
the department of Paris actively supported 
Hébert in August 1793, though he recognizes 
co-operation on subsistence. In early Septem- 
ber, Calvet finds the committee ranged against 
the Enragés and forcing the arrest of Jacques 
Roux. As for the Hébertists, he believes that 
they were primarily interested in a social pro- 
gram and soft-pedaled political intrigue. By 
contrast the committee of public safety of the 
department of Paris was primarily, though not 
solely, concerned with police activity. The law 
of September 17, 1793 on suspects is seen as 
legal confirmation of repressive measures used 
earlier by the sections of Paris. During the first 
four months the committee of public safety of 
the department of Paris was far from independ- 
ent. Financially it depended upon the national 
Committee of Public Safety and on the depart- 
ment of Paris. In its relationships with other 
departmental committees it could only offer 
advice, and even the correspondence stopped 
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when pitted against the centralizing forces of 
the Revolutionary government and the physical 
barriers. Against such a strong-willed Parisian 
section as Contrat-social the committee yielded, 
and there were disputes with the department of 
Paris. Finally it was completely subordinate to 
the national Committees of Public Safety and 
General Security. Customarily information of a 
political nature was cleared through the nation- 
al Committee of Public Safety and questions of 
police went to the Committee of General Securi- 
ty. In practice this procedure broke down and 
the authority of the great committees over- 
lapped, leading Calvet to advance the thesis 
that the zone d’interférence (the phrase is 
Georges Lefebvre’s) between the Committee of 
Public Safety and the Committee of General 
Security was “enlarged and obscured” by the 
existence of departmental committees and by 
the undefined relationship between the latter 
and the influential national committees. 


Decisions taken in September 1793 altered 
the character of the committee of public safety 
of the department of Paris. When the sections of 
Paris were restricted to two weekly meetings 
between 5 and 10 P.M., and the new—and more 
energetic—Committee of General Security was 
named, a centralization process was initiated 
which stole some of the thunder of the commit- 
tee of public safety of Paris. The law of Septem- 
ber 17 confirmed this tendency. In October 1793 
the committee of public safety of the depart- 
ment of Paris (now called the committee of sur- 
veillance of the department of Paris) fought an 
unsuccessful battle against the Cordeliers and 
Hébertists. Hébert’s position was confirmed by 
the Jacobin Club of Paris, and in this state of 
affairs Calvet sees the split in Jacobin solidarity. 
On the part played by the Hébertists we shall 
undoubtedly be better informed when the cur- 
rent work of R. C. Cobb is published. 

Characteristic of the committee of surveil- 
lance of the department of Paris between Octo- 
ber 1793 and July 1794 was its reduced power 
and influence. That committee barely escaped 
liquidation at the hands of the department of 
Paris in December 1793. Citizen Lulier, repre- 
senting the department of Paris, invoked a law 
of 19 Frimaire (December 10, 1793), supple- 
menting the law of 14 Frimaire, which called for 
“suppression of departmental commissions and 
central committees independent of the revolu- 
tionary and surveillance committees established 
by law.” This law, introduced by Barére, 
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Robespierre refused to apply against the com- 
mittee of surveillance of Paris. Only Robes- 
pierre’s support insured the life of the commit- 
tee until 20 Floréal (May 9, 1794), the date of 
its last meeting. The committee’s legal life was 
prolonged until 19 Messidor (July 7, 1794), 
when, in Robespierre’s absence, the national 
Committee of Public Safety ended the surveil- 
lance committee’s existence. Robespierre con- 
sidered this decree a chicane. Calvet concludes 
that, during its history, the committee of sur- 
veillance of the department of Paris returned 
Robespierre’s support in kind. 


In applying the history of his committee to the 
events of 9 Thermidor, Calvet makes telling 
points. Between June and September 1793, he 
finds the Revolutionary government influenced 
by the masses, who feared scarcity and treason. 
While this condition prevailed, a solidarity of 
action existed. This concerted action was 
checked after September 1793 by centralizing 
measures, such as the one reducing sectional in- 
fluence, the law of 14 Frimaire, and the progres- 
sive elimination of the opposition. In by-passing 
the masses the Revolutionary government 
prejudiced its strength to resist its determined 
opponents. Calvet believes that the defeat of the 
Hébertists particularly undermined sympathy 
in the sections of Paris. These points are well 
taken, but we should like to know more about 
the sections and the relationship between the 
sections and the masses. There is some evidence 
to show that the sections in Paris were dominat- 
ed by a small, unrepresentative minority. If this 
is so, then the choice was between leadership by 
ward politicians and the national committees of 
Public Safety and General Security. In applying 
his findings to the revolutionary movement Cal- 
vet discerns contradictory tendencies: on the 
one hand, he sees a federalistic movement in any 
true revolutionary movement; on the other, he 
sees a tendency toward centralization and dicta- 
torship. In the case of 1793-04 in France, cen- 
tralization triumphed; and though Calvet does 
not say so, surely the necessities imposed by 
war had something to do with that victory. But 
Calvet seems to be on firm ground when he sees 
this centralization as smothering the revolution- 
ary flame. We wonder with Calvet whether 
Robespierre was aware of this possibility, and 
we acknowledge in Calvet’s book a provocative 
and superb piece of scholarship. 


RICHARD M. BRACE 
Northwestern University 
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The pursuit of Robert Emmet. By HELEN LAND- 
RETH. New York and London: Whittlesey 
House, McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., 1948. 
Pp. 407. $3.75. 

In the long list of the martyred heroes of Ire- 
land there are no more glorious names than 
those of three young members of the Society of 
United Irishmen—Theobald Wolfe Tone, Lord 
Edward Fitzgerald, and Robert Emmet. Al- 
though their attempts at insurrection were mis- 
erable failures, they became symbols of that 
spirit of Irish nationalism which never died dur- 
ing the years of the Union. Victims alike of 
English calumny and Irish hero-worship, the 
men were lost in the legends which grew up 
about them, while, for details, the pages of 
Richard R. Madden’s The United Irishmen, 
their lives and times (London, 1842-46) were al- 
most the only remotely adequate source. Thanks 
to later research, however, Wolfe Tone and Lord 
Edward have begun to emerge as flesh-and- 
blood persons; and now, through the exuberant 
investigations of Helen Landreth, Robert Em- 
met’s career is given the first satisfactory treat- 
ment. 

In the Irish State Paper Office, Miss Land- 
reth discovered many documents which were 
presumed to be lost; and miscellaneous papers 
in the Irish and British Public Record offices, 
the National Library of Ireland, the Royal Irish 
Academy, and other repositories have helped 
her round out the picture. Exhaustive re- 
searches have not dampened her enthusiasm or 
modified her style. Just as Dear dark head (New 
York, 1936) was “‘An intimate story of Ireland,” 
so is The pursuit of Robert Emmet “An intimate 
story of Emmet,” written as if it were fiction, or 
even fantasy, instead of fact. She has produced 
a sentimental rather than a definitive biogra- 
phy, full of color and highly readable. She has 
recaptured much of the drama and the tragedy 
in Emmet’s short life and is at her best in un- 
raveling the sordid story of betrayal and in- 
trigue that surrounded him. 

Full justice is done to the work of those who 
were as loyal as Emmet himself—men like 
Thomas Russell, Michael Dwyer, Miles Byrne, 
James Hope, and Big Arthur Develin—and to 
those who were spies and informers while posing 
as loyal Irishmen—James McGucken, Leonard 
McNally, and many others. The love story of 
Robert Emmet and Sarah Curran is beautifully 
retold, with added documentation. The services 
of Emmet’s housekeeper, Anne Develin, who 
was faithful to the end, are not overlooked. 


There are excellent descriptions of the detailed 
plans and preparations for the rising (the reader 
can almost imagine himself in the depot in 
Thomas Street), the fiasco of the rising itself on 
the evening of July 23, 1803, and Emmet’s trial 
on September 19 (featured by the taunts of the 
attorney-general; the sanctimonious diatribe of 
Plunket ; the bitter jibes of the “hanging judge,” 
Lord Norbury; the apologetic defense of Leon- 
ard McNally, Emmet’s lawyer who was also an 
informer; and Emmet’s now-classic speech). 

The central thesis running throughout this 
book is that Robert Emmet was tricked into the 
uprising of 1803. This thesis is not new (Richard 
R. Madden suggested it a century ago), but 
never before has it been so convincingly present- 
ed or so substantially documented. In the 1880’s 
Sir Bernard Burke, keeper of the state papers in 
Ireland, told of a letter from William Pitt to 
Alexander Marsden, undersecretary in Dublin 
Castle, “directing that another outbreak .. . 
should be fomented in Ireland and suggesting 
that Robert Emmet, who was then in Paris, 
should be approached for the purpose” (p. viii). 
Miss Landreth did not discover the alleged let- 
ter, but she found enough evidence to convince 
her of the reality of the plot; in fact, she plans 
to publish a separate volume “‘to fit Emmet’s 
rising into its proper place in imperial politics”’ 
(p. 376). Whatever Pitt’s role and motives, it 
seems certain that at least two men in high of- 
fice, Marsden and William Wickham, the chief 
secretary, knew of the plans for the rising, were 
minutely informed of Emmet’s movements from 
the time he returned to Ireland in October 1802, 
deliberately refrained from interfering with the 
preparations for revolt, and kept the real facts 
from the lord lieutenant and the commander of 
the forces in Dublin. The attempt to degrade 
Emmet at his trial and after his death was obvi- 
ously designed ‘‘to dampen the national ardour 
of the common people and keep them from en- 
tering another conspiracy” (p. 296). But, as 
Miss Landreth notes, ‘“The very height of Em- 
met’s idealism saved him . . . and in spite of the 
untruths told about him his name became im- 
mortal”’ (p. xii). 

There are still baffling aspects of Robert 
Emmet’s story which Miss Landreth has not 
explained. What part did he play in the rising of 
’98? It is tantalizing to be informed that “from 
necessity his biographers have had to skip the 
period” (p. 97). Exactly what did he do between 
1799 and 1802? How much encouragement did 
he receive from Napoleon? Was he really as un- 
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suspecting of the presence of government spies 
and informers as Miss Landreth insists? What 
were his relations with the other leading figures 
of the insurrection that bears his name, particu- 
larly with Thomas Russell and Michael Dwyer? 
Why was there, as Emmet himself admitted in 
the last days of his life, “failure in all, plan, 
preparation and men” (p. 299)? Why was there 
almost complete lack of co-ordination between 
the various bodies of men who raised the stand- 
ard of revolt in the streets of Dublin on the fate- 
ful evening of July 23, 1803? Did Emmet really 
believe that the people would rise when he gave 
the signal, or did he deliberately sacrifice his life 
and that of others in an admittedly hopeless 
cause? 

The epitaph of Robert Emmet, as he request- 
ed in that immortal sentence in his speech from 
the dock which every loyal Irishman knows by 
heart, is being written today by the achieve- 
ments of a free Ireland. Miss Landreth has con- 
tributed to that epitaph. Possibly the spell of 
Emmet and her own chatty style have led her 
far from the paths of objective scholarship. In 
any event, she has certainly written one of the 
most absorbing biographies of recent years. It 
was the obvious first selection for the newly 
formed Irish Book Club. 


NorMAN D. PALMER 
University of Pennsylvania 


The man in the street: the impact of American pub- 
lic opinion on foreign policy. By THomAs A. 
BarLtey. New York: Macmillan Co., 1948. 
Pp. 334. $5.00. 

The appearance of Professor Bailey’s latest 
book suggests that the writing of American 
diplomatic history is coming of age. During the 
nineteenth century the few who bothered to 
record the growth of our foreign policy were 
content to work with memoirs, printed corre- 
spondence, and a thin trickle of government 
documents. Their chief concern was the negoti- 
ation of treaties. Around 1900, under the impact 
of the so-called “‘scientific school,” state depart- 
ment files and unpublished letters were first 
used, but this expansion of sources did not go 
nearly far enough and was not paralleled by a 
change in subject matter. For some time to 
come doctoral candidates were encouraged to 
trace thirty years of Bolivian-American rela- 
tions and similar uninspiring topics with the 
same limited materials and in the same restrict- 
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ed terms. By the mid-twenties Samuel F. Bemis, 
Dexter Perkins, and others had finally shown 
the indispensability of examining the archives 
of all nations influencing or being influenced by 
our course. This multiarchival approach not 
only revealed the utter futility of confining one’s 
investigations to Washington but also obliged 
scholars to know thoroughly the diplomacy of 
every other country. Thus today, ever mounting 
linguistic requirements and ever proliferating 
collections, official and unofficial, make research 
in this field as difficult as in any other. 

Even more important is the recent broaden- 
ing concept of what constitutes diplomatic his- 
tory. Thanks to Bailey and younger men, the 
domestic forces that shape our actions abroad 
are now emphasized. The roie of public opinion 
is stressed. From formal exchanges of polite 
notes the student must turn to national preju- 
dices, race theories, religious antipathies, eco- 
nomic aspirations, and class striving. He must 
analyze the torrent of books, articles, pam- 
phlets, and radio programs that attest our role 
in world affairs. He must consider such varied 
topics as colonial administration, mechanical 
inventions, strategic planning, congressional 
voting, and the propaganda of pressure groups. 
He must remember that national policies are 
molded not only by the man in the White 
House but also by the man in the street. In 
short, it can no longer be argued that the task 
of the diplomatic historian is very different from 
those who till the intellectual, social, political, 
or economic fields. 

The present volume is a pioneer survey of 
American foreign relations in their broadest as- 
pect. The treatment is interpretive and sugges- 
tive rather than chronological and exhaustive. 
Many facets are touched upon, but none is com- 
pletely probed. Like every path-breaking en- 
deavor, it has virtues and defects. Among the 
former are the novelty of presentation, the 
catholicity of illustration, the forthrightness of 
judgment, and the vigor of style. Bailey has a 
keen eye for the significant. Sage comments and 
shrewd insights illumine every page. Without 
the aid of special studies (and probably without 
much new research of his own), he has reshaped 
his vast knowledge into a series of provocative 
essays upon our national character, underscor- 
ing the heavy hand of isolationism, sectionalism, 
hyphenism, sectarianism, and party politics. In 
crisp, epigrammatical sentences, interspersed 
with amusing but germane anecdotes, he dis- 
sects the “‘cult of Monroeism,” the “miasma of 
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manifest destiny,” the “‘spirit of spread-eagle- 
ism,” the ‘‘sucker tradition,” the “American 
way in war,” and ‘‘xenophobia and xenophil- 
ism.”’ With quiet confidence he demolishes nu- 
merous myths and legends built up by super- 
patriots and hypercritics. His handling of 
“brave little Finland’s” war debt and Walter 
Lippmann’s distorted history of the Monroe 
Doctrine is particularly good. Very useful con- 
clusions are drawn from a scrutiny of all public 
opinion polls relating to foreign affairs and pub- 
lished in the United States from 1935 to 1947. 
This last is a distinct contribution. 

On the debit side, the specialist will find little 
new except the digest of the polls. He will obtain 
no rigid definition of public opinion and no sys- 
tematic examination of its direct influence. The 
author tends to intimate rather than to demon- 
strate, and his intentional exclusion of all pres- 
sure groups, while understandable, detracts 
from his study. Although the factual slips in so 
far-ranging a work are remarkably few, some 
generalizations rest on insufficient or untrust- 
worthy evidence. Thus Theodore Roosevelt’s 
anglophobia was more complex than a single 
letter to Finley Dunne indicates, while Ameri- 
can indifference to external affairs in the 1920’s 
can hardly be substantiated by three newspaper 
quotations. It is doubtful whether German- 
American relations prior to 1914 were quite so 
placid, that the Samsah Bay episode was quite 
so unusual, or that McKinley’s ignorance of the 
Philippines was quite so abysmal as is here 
stated. It is erroneous to call the Four-Power 
Treaty ‘‘entangling,” while the oft-cited shift in 
American sentiment toward Japan during the 
Portsmouth Conference is now known not to 
have occurred. 

But those are minor blemishes in a very im- 
portant book. Admittedly, the trail which 
Bailey has blazed is difficult and dangerous. It 
is full of false turns and inconclusive openings. 
Yet it is the road that future diplomatic histori- 
ans must inevitably follow, and they should be 
eternally grateful for this preliminary explora- 
tion. The work should be made required reading 
for all graduate students in American history 
and for many of their masters, disclosing as it 
does both a new approach and the problems that 
yet remain to be solved. It is hoped that the 
elusive individual on the title-page will also give 
it his attention; for he will find the volume not 
only timely, witty, and wise but also convincing 
proof that his own apathy, ignorance, prejudice, 


and caprice have all too frequently plagued the 
conduct of our foreign policy. 

RICHARD W. LEOPOLD 
Northwestern University 


Dmitri Pisarev (1840-1868) et Vidéologie du 
nihilisme russe. By ARMAND Coquart, doc- 
teur és lettres. (“Bibliothéque de |’Institut 
francais de Leningrad continuée par la Bibli- 
othéque russe de l'Institut d’Etudes slaves,” 
Vol. XXI.) Paris: Institut d’Etudes slaves, 
1946. Pp. 464. 

It is increasingly recognized that, to under- 
stand contemporary Soviet thought, one must 
be grounded in “Marxism-Leninism.” There is, 
however, another intellectual factor which 
helped shape the Soviet mentality and to which, 
thus far, less attention has been paid in the 
West. This is the stream of nineteenth-century 
Russian radical thought. 

All students of Russian intellectual history, 
particularly specialists on the rich and complex 
period of the 1860’s, will welcome Coquart’s 
study of the “‘nihilist” Pisarev, for it aids in fill- 
ing one of the gaps in our knowledge of attitudes 
and ideas which helped to prepare the Russian 
radical intellectuals for their unusually eager ac- 
ceptance of Marxism. 

The work contains a brief introduction 
sketching the general characteristics of the Rus- 
sian intellectual movement of the 1860’s and 
Pisarev’s place in it. The bulk of the study con- 
sists of three parts, comprising fourteen chap- 
ters. Part I traces Pisarev’s life from childhood 
on the ancestral lands of his family in the Orel 
province through Gymnasium and university 
days and, finally, imprisonment for composing a 
revolutionary manifesto. Part II describes 
Pisarev’s life in the fortress prison of St. Peter 
and St. Paul in St. Petersburg. Part III deals 
with the unhappy year and a half of his life be- 
tween his release from prison and his death by 
drowning near Riga in June 1868. The conclu- 
sion ties together the diverse threads of the nar- 
rative and highlights the main themes of 
Pisarev’s writings. 

Coquart has given us a valuable contribution 
to the history of Russian social thought as well 
as a sympathetic biographical sfudy. This re- 
viewer considers his monograph on the whole 
superior to those of V. Kirpotin' and L. Plotkin.? 

t Radikalnyi raznochinets D. I. Pisarev [The radi- 
cal commoner, D. I. Pisarev] (Moscow, 1934). 

2D. I. Pisarev (Moscow, 1945). 
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This superiority is particularly marked in the 
biographical aspects, in which Coquart excels. It 
should be noted, however, that Plotkin, having 
access to Soviet archives, presents certain bio- 
graphical and other details not available in Co- 
quart’s work. 

The outstanding quality of this work is its 
meticulous scholarship and its almost incredible 
erudition. The reviewer has worked extensively 
in the period of the 1860’s and wrote his doctoral 
dissertation on Pisarev. It seems to him that 
Coquart has not neglected any important aspect 
of Pisarev’s life or thought and that he has care- 
fully studied all the significant available data of 
his subject. The reviewer was, however, some- 
what surprised to note that Coquart’s bibliog- 
raphy includes only materials in French and 
Russian. This is not a serious defect, but it is a 
pity, since some good articles on Russian 
thought of the period are available in English 
and German. 

Coquart brings Pisarev to life as no Soviet or 
pre-revolutionary Russian student has. The 
reader watches the precocious nervous child 
growing up under the overwatchful eye of an 
anxious mother. The impact on his development 
of the decaying economic fortunes of his family, 
a typical representative of the declining fortunes 
of the Russian petty gentry, is clearly brought 
out. Coquart’s Pisarev displays alarming symp- 
toms of nervous disorders and tendencies to 
mental derangement. No other writer has ana- 
lyzed so successfully the connection between 
Pisarev’s unsuccessful love for his cousin Raissa 
and the desperate act which led to his imprison- 
ment. Nor has anyone else described so effec- 
tively the spiritual crisis of Pisarev’s student 
days during which a lad who had revered his 
professors almost suddenly was transformed 
into an iconoclastic critic of all authority, from 
his scorned teachers to all the existing Russian 
institutions and values. Finally, Coquart gives 
a good account of the regime under which 
Pisarev was allowed, while in prison, to earn his 
living and support his mother and sisters by 
publishing his articles in the well-known review, 
the Russian word. 

It seems to this reviewer that Pisarev and 
most of the other nineteenth-century Russian 
radical writers were significant mainly in two 
ways. First, these men reflected and mobilized 
discontent. They were barometers of social 
disequilibrium. Second, they reflected the ambiv- 
alence of Russia’s relations with the West. In 
their works one sees the dualism of admiration 
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and resentment, inferiority complex and con- 
tempt, acceptance and rejection, which charac- 
terized the reaction of Russian intellectuals to 
the advanced but in many ways so imperfect 
West. 

Much of this appears in Coquart’s Pisarev. 
The author shows, especially in his conclusion, 
that Pisarev was representative of an unusually 
discontented generation of intellectuals. With 
staggering documentation he reveals the over- 
whelming importance of foreign influences on 
the formation of Pisarev’s views. Half-forgotten 
names such as Ludwig Buchner and Jacob 
Moleschott, Etienne Cabet and Artur Benni, 
figure side by side with Auguste Comte, H. T. 
Buckle, J. S. Mill, and many others. It is of par- 
ticular interest to Americans that Pisarev was 
profoundly influenced by the economist Henry 
Charles Carey, whose Harmony of interests, agri- 
cultural, manufacturing, and commercial (Phila- 
delphia, 1851) he popularized. 

Pisarey, as Coquart shows effectively, was at 
the same time a gifted popularizer-propagandist 
and a literary critic of considerable skill. The 
reviewer was interested to note that Coquart 
arrived, regarding many points, at opinions al- 
most identical with his own. Thus, he stresses 
the freshness of Pisarev’s style, in contrast to 
the pedantry of N. G. Chernyshevski or even 
N. A. Dobrolyubov. He stresses the difficulty of 
systematic treatment of a writer whose work is 
so lacking in structure. He is struck by Pisarev’s 
impressionability and instability and is inclined 
to view these traits of Pisarev as in some meas- 
ure representative of the Russian character. 

It is at once a pleasure and an embarrass- 
ment to review such a work as that of Coquart. 
It is a pleasure to invite the attention of Ameri- 
can scholars to an admirable and useful mono- 
graph. It is perhaps slightly embarrassing to 
find one’s self confronted by a production so 
largely impregnable to criticism. 

If this study has faults, they are few and in- 
significant relative to its merits. The presenta- 
tion, although lucid, pleasing, and logical, is 
somewhat confusing to a reader who seeks a 
breakdown of an author’s views under such 
categories as economics or political theory rath- 
er than a mainly chronological account, which 
is Coquart’s approach. There is no single chap- 
ter or section on such key subjects as Pisarev’s 
attitude toward revolution. The reviewer would 
have welcomed more boldness of interpretation 
and generalization. The golden mean, in his 
opinion, lies somewhere between the narrative 
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scheme of presentation employed by Coquart 
and the arbitrary categories into which the 
Soviet scholars have sought to force Pisarev’s 
ideas and attitudes. 

The study does not bring out as clearly as it 
might the relationship between Chernyshevski’s 
ideas and those of Pisarev. It falls short of the 
promise implied by the title that it will examine 
Pisarev’s influence on his own and subsequent 
generations. The author does not utilize the rich 
memoir material available on this subject. Nor 
does he give such essential background on the 
Russian press of the 1860’s as circulation figures, 
some of which are available. He tends a little too 
much to stress formal aspects of his subject and 
does not bring out as vigorously as he might 
the role of Pisarev as a representative of social 
forces. In general, his approach is more that of 
the historian of literature than that of the social 
historian. 

The reviewer wishes again in conclusion, 
however, to express his admiration for, and en- 
thusiastic approval of, Coquart’s fine mono- 
graph. 

FREDERICK BARGHOORN 
Yale University 


The history of ‘The Times.” Vol. III, The twen- 
tieth century test, 1884-1912. New York: 
Macmillan Co., 1947. Pp. 862. $6.50. 


Eight years have elapsed since the first two 
volumes in this history of the Times appeared. 
Though the present volume is not, in several 
respects, quite the equal of its two magnificent 
predecessors, it is still ‘‘no ordinary anniversary 
history” (Journal, XI [1939], 541). In thor- 
oughness of investigation of available materials, 
in generous fulness of information on each topic 
treated, in clarity and distinction of the writing, 
and in fairness and critical judgment it is a 
model of what the history of a great newspaper 
should be. 

The defects are minor in comparison with 
these virtues. In some part they stem from cir- 
cumstances which could scarcely be controlled. 
The interruption of the war and the loss by 
death of several contributors and advisers inter- 
fered with the continuity of the work. The 
steadily growing complexity of the activities of 
the newspaper itself made the problem of selec- 
tion much more difficult. Judgment is bound to 
differ on the choice of topics for inclusion and 
exclusion. This reviewer feels that there is over- 
generous allocation of space to subjects of re- 
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membered controversy to the detriment of 
others scarcely less important in the life of the 
paper. 

The method of treatment, as in the first two 
volumes, is episodic. Chapters on particular 
topics are designed to “‘illustrate and describe 
the purpose and motives of the paper from time 
to time and the extent or effect of its participa- 
tion in affairs” (p. vii). In this volume the limi- 
tations of the method are more apparent. Each 
chapter is excellent in itself. Some, like those on 
“Parnellism and crime,” ‘“The Jameson Raid 
and the inquiry,” and ‘“‘The Times purchased by 
X,’’ are rare combinations of dramatic narrative 
and analysis. The chapter on “Northcliffe” is a 
vivid pen portrait of the man who “saved” the 
Times in 1908 and who was to control it there- 
after until his death in 1922. The chapters on 
the work of ‘‘our own correspondents” in several 
foreign capitals are excellent. But many topics 
are ignored. There is almost nothing on the 
domestic news-gathering of this national news- 
paper. Editorial policy on the great domestic 
political issues of these three decades is scarcely 
mentioned, let alone traced or explained. Grant- 
ed that there is no proud story of thundering 
achievement to relate here—‘The Times was in- 
evitably on the side of the Conservative Party” 
(p. 705)—but there is a gaping void in the his- 
tory with these matters omitted. One would not 
have the volume fatter and heavier. What was 
needed was more ruthless editorial excision and 
more inserting and interweaving of information 
on other phases of the life of the paper to make 
this volume the equal of its predecessors as 
organic history. 

The dates for this volume are those of 
Charles Earle Buckle’s editorship. But he is far 
from being the central figure in the story. In- 
deed, with treatment of the domestic relations 
of the Times omitted, the picture of his work is 
vague and shadowy, though enough is said to 
induce the conclusion that the decline of the 
paper must in large part be attributed to lack 
of vigorous and imaginative direction. Editor at 
twenty-nine, he insensibly slipped into and 
came to love the established ways of the office, 
already a little old-fashioned. He was never a 
directing, let alone a dynamic, influence as 
Thomas Barnes and John Thadeus Delane had 
been in the management of the editorial depart- 
ment, never concerned himself with news collec- 
tion—that was the business of the manager—or 
with news selection or format—these were for 
the subeditors. While circulation declined, he 
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ignored the financial affairs of the paper, as he 
was encouraged to do in the name of editorial 
independence, until in the dire days of 1908 he 
had to face the alarming alternative of control 
by Cyril Arthur Pearson of the Daily Express or 
by Lord Northcliffe of the Daily Mail. Assured 
that the high standards of the Times would be 
maintained under “X” (Northcliffe), he accept- 
ed him as the lesser evil. 

In explaining the decline of the paper, the 
writers of this volume lay great stress on the 
lack of financial reserves and modern equipment 
after the enormous cost of defense before the 
special commission on the Piggott forgeries in 
1888. But the decadence of a too-conscious 
tradition, the running-out of the journalistic 
vigor and vitality which had built the tradition, 
is perhaps more important in explaining why 
circulation dwindled from a daily average of 
“upwards of 60,000” in 1878 (p. 11£) to thirty- 
eight thousand in 1008. Profits and financial 
competence followed the circulation. Northcliffe 
was not wholly wrong when he called the “old 
gang”’ “giant tortoises” (p. 743). 

Some improvement followed the changes 
made under Northcliffe’s proddings in the four 
years of his remote control. But ‘‘the barnacle 
covered whale” was still to be gotten safely off 
the rocks, and in ror2 John Walter IV and 
Northcliffe agreed on a change in the editorship. 

More than half the text and more than three- 
quarters of the seventy-five pages of notes and 
collations of sources in the appendix are devoted 
to the work of the foreign correspondents. They 
were a distinguished company. Selected for 
ability and judgment, faithfully supported, 
serving long enough to become experts in their 
areas and to acquire prestige at times equaling 
that of Britain’s diplomatic representatives, 
they were allowed the independence necessary 
to elicit their best reporting. Their work left no 
question of the continued pre-eminence of the 
Times in foreign news coverage and interpreta- 
tion. Until the appointment of D. M. Wallace 
as “foreign assistant editor’ in 1891, they had 
been directed wholly by the manager, a practice 
which grew out of his control of salary and ex- 
pense money but which helped to establish their 
independence as interpretators of events in their 
areas. Neither the appointment of Wallace nor 
that of the remarkably energetic C. F. Moberly 
Bell as managing director (1891-1911) nor of 
Valentine Chirol as ‘‘head of the foreign depart- 
ment” in 1899—all of them former correspond- 
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ents—led to infringement of the correspondents’ 
freedom of judgment. 

The archives of Printing House Square are 
collated with other sources to give a particularly 
full account of the relations of the Times to 
main crisis areas of this period. The increasing 
suspicion of German plans and policies after 
1895 is examined in generous detail. It seems 
adequately clear from the record unfolded here 
that it was not primarily a hostile policy on the 
part of the Times or the influence of London 
financial interests but their own observations on 
the spot that guided Chirol and Saunders as 
correspondents in Berlin. Once aroused, they 
were only confirmed in their distrust by the 
various stratagems of German officials, from the 
emperor down, to change or discredit what they 
regarded as the policy of the Times. Even more 
than in the second volume these chapters on 
foreign affairs are a prime distinction of the 
history and will be of great value to the student 
of international relations. 

In quality of paper, printing, illustrations, 
and textual accuracy there is no backsliding 
from the high standards set in the first two vol- 
umes. Only two errors were noticed by this re- 
viewer. William II became emperor of Germany 
in 1888, not 1889 (p. 143). It pushes the facts 
too far, for the sake of irony, perhaps, to write 
that Northcliffe proposed to bequeath the 
Times to the British Museum (p. 666). He pro- 
posed to endow it and entrust direction ‘‘to such 
a Committee as that of the British Museum to 
preserve it, perhaps for some generations” 
(p. 640). 

The fourth volume, which will complete the 
history to the hundred-and-fiftieth anniversary 
of the paper in 1935, is to be expected “‘within 
three years.” 

ALBERT H. IMLAH 
Tufts College 


Filippo Turati. By GiovANNI Mariott. Flor- 
ence: Edizioni La Voce, 1946. Pp. 364. 
L. 350. 


Giovanni Mariotti, with his biography of 
Filippo Turati, has missed a great opportunity. 
True, almost from the start he disclaims any in- 
tention of writing a critical biography of Turati 
or a history of the movement he helped to create 
and led a whole generation through. But the 
author’s stated purpose of wishing merely to re- 
create and “evoke” the figure of a man could 
hardly be realized without an attempt to place 
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that man, Turati, in the historical places and 
circumstances outside of which he would have 
little meaning. Were it not so, Mariotti should 
have been satisfied in writing a panegyric poem 
on the man “I knew, loved, and admired” (p. 
18) instead of a fair-sized book. In reality, the 
author is too well informed, honest, and critical 
a writer not to realize that his statement of aim 
and the actual presentation of his subject have 
a more or less coincidental resemblance. 

If judged as a work of recollections or of 
popularization alone, as the author seems to in- 
sist it is, the book must appear as a dismal fail- 
ure. Men closer to Turati than the author (for 
instance, Claudio Treves, Alessandro Levi, 
Carlo Rosselli, Giuseppe Saragat) have given us 
interesting personal accounts, in some cases of 
real biographical and historical importance. As 
a popularization Mariotti’s book might appeal 
to the few remaining survivors of a lost socialist 
generation in Italy whom nostalgia might per- 
haps draw to recapture vicariously the days that 
are no more. For the war-weary, disillusioned, 
and activist generation that has grown up under 
fascism, that has felt its influence, or that has 
repudiated it and fought against it and inherited 
its material and spiritual wasteland, Turati has 
hardly any message it can really appreciate. At 
any rate, Mariotti’s Turati seems too remote, 
too intellectualized, too shadowy a figure, to be 
understood by this generation of Italians. A 
Matteotti, the myth-laden warrior and socialist 
martyr; a Gramsci, the communist hero and 
paradoxical symbol of the victory of mind over 
might; a Rosselli, the liberal-socialist adventur- 
er and victim of an atrocious fascist vengeance; 
perhaps even a Gobetti, the bold young radical 
anatomist of Italy’s political weaknesses, or a 
Salvemini, the perennial crusader for justice and 
freedom—any of these activist intellectuals— 
might lend himself more easily than Turati to 
comprehensible popularization. It seems there- 
fore only as an attempt at a historical recon- 
struction (even if unconsciously, as the author 
might insist) that Mariotti’s book on Turati has 
a raison d’étre. As such it may, and indeed does, 
possess grave faults, but it is not altogether a 
love’s labor lost. 

Even a casual study of Turati’s life and work 
cannot fail to reveal that his famous wit and 
irony, his literary and verbal agility, his parlia- 
mentary dexterity, were perhaps merely his in- 
dispensable weapons in a long battle waged by 
this sensitive, intelligent, and cultured man in 
order to remain consistent with himself. His 


earliest concepts of the meaning and function of 
socialism, his interpretation of the course of 
Italian history, and his fixed principles on the 
character and condition of the Italian masses 
were certainly points of reference but not neces- 
sarily original bases for his forma mentis. 
Whence did the celebrated Turatian cult of con- 
sistency derive? He was thirty-four years old 
when, together with his Russian-born wife, 
Anna Kuliscioff, he took over the editorship of 
the Critica sociale in 1891. A great deal is known 
about him after that date. Mariotti unfortu- 
nately gives us no more than schematic glimpses 
of the young Turati in a chapter that could have 
proved of real biographical interest and of his- 
torical value (pp. 19-42). During the seventies 
and eighties of the last century perhaps all law- 
yers may have written bad poetry, as the author 
believes (p. 22), but only one of them became a 
tribune of Italian socialism. 

For Turati consistency assumed the form of 
an unswerving faith in the inevitable but gradu- 
al ascent of humanity, and therefore of the Itali- 
an people, toward the ultimate goal of a socialist 
commonwealth. In his thought there appears no 
real awareness of any contradiction between his 
vision of an ultimate total transformation of 
society and the unexpected problems that his 
method of realizing it might encounter on the 
way. He thus hurdled an ancient and ever new 
dilemma that seemed purely abstract but was 
also eminently practical with suave insouciance, 
though at each important congress of the Italian 
Socialist party that dilemma was placed before 
him under changing forms: by the anarchists at 
Genoa in 1892, the syndicalists at Rome in 
1906, the revolutionaries at Reggio Emilia in 
1912, and finally the Communists at Livorno in 
1921. In Turati’s socialism there was always 
more than a dash of old-fashioned illuminism, a 
sprinkling of disguised romanticism and human- 
itarianism, a fair part of positivistic progressiv- 
ism, and a large portion of solid Milanese liberal 
conservatism. So-called “scientific” Marxism 
became more and more formalized and revolu- 
tionism largely decorative and ceremonial for 
him as he became immersed in his practical ac- 
tivity as publicist, organizer, parliamentarian, 
politician, and recognized leader of the Italian 
Socialist party, the maintenance of whose unity 
and influence became a fixed idea with him. 
Antonio Labriola, Benedetto Croce, Vilfredo 
Pareto, in their secluded intellectual pursuits, 
had the opportunity to analyze, criticize, revise, 
the foundations of the theory of socialism. Dur- 
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ing the same two decades from 1890 to 1910, 
Turati was too busily engaged in his lay mis- 
sionary work of spreading the socialist gospel, of 
organizing and protecting the party, of fighting 
Luigi Pelloux’s militaristic reaction, of serving a 
prison sentence for political agitation, and final- 
ly under the more liberal regime of translating 
vague socialist aspirations into democratic facts 
in Giolittian Italy to find time or opportunity 
for apparently pure philosophical speculation. 
This was Turati’s great day and this the “golden 
age” of a truly new Italian democracy whose 
real makers were the Italian people under the 
able guidance of the statesman Giovanni 
Giolitti. 

Mariotti’s description of Turati’s activity 
during this period (pp. 127-53 and 163-81) is 
concisely clear, though perhaps it sins too much 
on the side of simplification. In the midst of this 
description the author opens a rather lengthy 
parenthesis (pp. 153-63) designed to highlight 
Turati’s views on three important problems of 
a political, socioeconomic, and institutional 
nature: the Italian question of the south, uni- 
versal suffrage, and the monarchy. On all three 
points Turati’s fundamental and consistent 
conservatism appears in apparently un-Turati- 
an rigidity and on none is this more rigorous 
than on the desirability of retaining sine die a 
liberal monarchy. For the socialist Turati the 
Statuto was a sort of indispensable instrumentum 
regnt. As early as 1893 he had written: ‘Perhaps 
the republic will come, but it will be the republic 
of monarchists, of clericals, of reactionaries, 
of opportunists,...the reactionary republic 
against the advance of Socialism” (p. 161). On 
his anti-republican bias he remained adamant 
practically to the very end—at least until the 
fascist-monarchical collusion had fully liquidat- 
ed his creature of many years’ labor, atrociously 
destroyed his beloved Giacomo Matteotti, and 
driven the old leader himself to exile in 1926. 
Carlo Rosselli who, together with Ferruccio 
Parri and other trusted friends, successfully 
engineered Turati’s escape to France, ascribed 
Turati’s persistent inflexibility on the Italian 
institutional problem to his basic historical pes- 
simism due to preconceptions on the ‘“weak- 
nesses” of the “Italian character.” Mariotti 
quotes Rosselli with approval (p. 160) but fails 
to notice that Rosselli’s is a conclusion based on 
premises Mariotti himself has either failed to 
illustrate or does not fully share. 

Perhaps for all his celebrated irony Turati 
never fully appreciated the Vichian concept of 
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the irony of history—the confusion of ends and 
means, of conscious aim and unexpected result. 
Turati worked to realize an Italian social de- 
mocracy only to see it plunge at its first steps 
into the flames of a world war he had never fully 
envisaged. His precept to his followers of né 
aderire né sabotare the nation’s effort during that 
war missed the significance of the impact of the 
war on his countrymen’s lives andon their spirit. 
He worked for the creation of a socialist Italy, 
but while he stood on the political razor’s edge of 
indecision from 1919 to 1922, he saw his party 
fragmentized by new problems and factions and 
Italy become the prey of an underrated new 
form of revolutionism, fascism. He felt uprooted 
after a few days’ absence from his beloved Milan 
and was forced to spend drearily the last six 
years of his long and active life on foreign soil. 
That night in March 1932 when he died in 
Paris, Hildebrand’s bitterly ironical words 
might have coursed through his mind: “I have 
loved justice and hated iniquity, therefore I die 
in exile.” 

Despite Mariotti’s brave attempt, the biog- 
raphy of Turati is still to be written. When 
Turati’s historian sets to work, he will go to 
Mariotti’s book for enlightening details, for 
background material, and for the documenta- 
tion of the reactions the Socialist leader’s per- 
sonal charm, interesting mind, and constructive 
activity can still elicit. But that future historian 
and biographer will perhaps have to break 
ground afresh if he wants to discover and pre- 
sent a fuller Turati. 

A. WILLIAM SALOMONE 
New York University 


Japan’s influence on American naval power, 
1897-1917. By OUuTTEN JONES CLINARD. 
(“University of California publications in 
history,” ed. R. J. KERNER, G. H. Gut- 
TRIDGE, and J. D. Hicks, Vol. XXXVI.) 
Berkeley, Calif.: University of California 
Press, 1947. Pp. 235. $3.75. 


This study undertakes two tasks: first, an 
analysis of “the national strategy of the United 
States in the area of the Pacific Ocean, especial- 
ly as it influenced naval policy,” and, second, 
the tracing of the development of American 
naval policy under this influence. 

In large part, the narrative is concerned with 
the emergence of Japan as a great power and 
with the developing attitude of the United 
States toward Japan. Among the principal con- 
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clusions presented are that (1) “the United 
States was forced more and more to back up her 
diplomacy with force until the end was reached 
in 1916 with the realization that force had be- 
come the only effective diplomacy in the Far 
East”’ (p. 166); (2) “the World War [1914] was 
the decisive factor in the development of the 
new American policies in the Pacific” (p. 168); 
and (3) “the Naval Construction Act of 1916 
was directed against Japan” (p. 171). On the 
third conclusion considerable evidence is pre- 
sented to indicate the processes through which 
the recommendations of the general board of the 
navy department of 1903, calling for a fleet 
“equal or superior to that of any probable ene- 
my,” became between 1914 and 1917 “‘a logical 
and consistent naval policy in the Pacific” 
(p. iil). 

In presenting the narrative of international 
politics surrounding Japan’s growing influence 
in the Far East and its effects on American na- 
val policy, the author has made extensive use of 
official records, especially American, British, 
and German. At times, however, he appears to 
accept the documents at their face value, as, for 
example, the statement: “From the first the 
consortium powers had by mutual consent re- 
frained ‘from independent action and from in- 
tervening in China’s internal affairs,’ acting ‘in 
full accord with their mutual assurances that 
they would respect its [China’s] integrity and 
sovereignty’ ” (p. gr). 

Whereas the documentation to official 
sources is extensive, one misses any reference to 
such basic interpretations of Far Eastern poli- 
tics in this period as John Gilbert Reid’s The 
Manchu abdication and the powers (Berkeley, 
Calif., 1935) or the suggestive articles by 
Charles Nelson Spinks on the Anglo-Japanese 
alliance. 

Moreover, the author’s processes for drawing 
conclusions from historical evidence are not al- 
ways made clear, as, for instance, when the re- 
mark of Ito Hirobumi to Sir Claude M. Mac- 
Donald, the British ambassador, that Japan 
might never return Liaotung, is made the basis 
for the conclusion: “This evidence convinced 
the United States Government by 1909 that the 
Japanese pledge in the Root-Takahira agree- 
ment was without meaning and that American 
interests in China would have to be protected in 
some other way”’ (p. 67). 

The reviewer cannot escape the conviction 
that this study belongs to the school of “inevi- 
table” history. American expansion in the Pacif- 


ic made the appearance of a challenger “inevi- 
table” (p. 2). Acquisition of the Philippines 
“inevitably” involved us in foreign controver- 
sies (p. 4), as did also abandonment of isolation 
(p. 166). When the first World War developed 
new American policies in the Pacific, there were 
“inevitable” results (p. 168). When, in the opin- 
ion of the author, American diplomacy in the 
Far East failed in 1915, it was also “inevitable” 
for this country to look to its naval defenses (p. 
171). History endowed with so many “inevi- 
table” characteristics often results when the 
historian endows his historical figures with a 
foresight which they did not possess and which 
in reality is a product not of historical evidence 
but of the historian’s hindsight. 

Many of the author’s statements of fact and 
of interpretation suggest the need for more care- 
ful consideration of the evidence and for a his- 
torical perspective unbeclouded by emotions 
aroused by the late war. A few examples will il- 
lustrate this need. 

“Tn the Far East, Britain supported the Hay 
doctrine of the open door” (p. 36). Here the 
author appears not to recognize that the British 
gave only limited support to the Open Door, 
clung tenaciously to their own sphere of influ- 
ence, and did not accept as a general principle 
the idea that their interests were identical with 
those of the United States in China. 

“Japan had, in short [by 1909], established 
herself in the American mind as the real ‘prob- 
able enemy’ with whom the United States would 
eventually come into hostile conflict” (p. 64). It 
may of course be conceded that by 1909 our 
armed services and an occasional American poli- 
tician foresaw or thought they foresaw the po- 
tentialities of danger in the Far East, but this 
does not necessarily lead to the conclusion that 
the idea was established “in the American 
mind.” 

“She [Japan] kept quiet [after 1895], and so 
well did she ‘lull the suspicions’ of the powers 
that she was able to fight a victorious war 
aganst Russia withcut the intervention of any 
of the other powers” (p. 116). This statement 
appears to neglect the known purposes of the 
first Anglo-Japanese alliance and also the views 
of Theodore Roosevelt as to how Russia was to 
be stopped in Manchuria. 

The conclusion (p. 134) that Japan “failed to 
observe its treaty obligations to consult the 
United States under the Root-Takahira agree- 
ment” seems to imply that the Root-Takahira 
notes constituted a treaty. 
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No evidence is presented to support the ar- 
resting statement that “the Chinese people... 
determined to abandon the Republic in favor of 
a constitutional monarchy with Yiian Shih-k’ai 
as Emperor’’ (p. 148). The italics are those of 
the reviewer. 

Finally, note should be taken of the conclu- 
sion that “in 1916, the differences between the 
United States and Japan were fundamental and 
permanent; those with Germany were tempo- 
rary and the direct products of the war and of 
Germany’s struggle to survive” (p. 171). The 
reviewer has been unable to bridge the gap be- 
tween the evidence presented and the above 
dictum. He has been unable to find the measur- 
ing rod by which a clear-cut distinction is drawn 
between those things which are “permanent” as 
against those which are “temporary” or be- 
tween those which are “fundamental” and those 
which merely concern a nation’s “struggle to 
survive.”’ 

Pau H. CLYDE 
Duke University 


Papers relating to the foreign relations of the 
United States: the Paris Peace Conference, 
rgrg. Vol. XII. (“Publications of the depart- 
ment of state,”” No. 3009.) Washington: 
Government Printing Office, 1947. Pp. 881. 
$3.00. ' 


For the publication of this volume in its in- 
valuable series on the Paris Peace Conference of 
1919 the department of state deserves special 
thanks from students of European history. It 
has made available the collection of admirable 
reports by the heads of the various American 
field missions sent out in 1919 into central and 
eastern Europe and into Turkey to gather data 
for the American Commission To Negotiate 
Peace. Since the making of peace in Paris has 
been the major historical attraction of that year, 
scholars have had their attention diverted from 
the great variety of problems that existed in the 
wide belt of territory extending from the Gulf of 
Finland through central and eastern Europe to 
the Straits and thence across Anatolia through 
Syria to the shores of the Red Sea and the Per- 
sian Gulf. While the treaty being hammered out 
in Paris was to make great political and econom- 
ic changes in the lands of former enemies, 
changes had already started in those regions as 
the shift was made from war to peace and from 
one political status to another. One could not 
have a better source in English than this volume 


on the fluid conditions existing in Estonia, Lat- 
via, Lithuania, Germany, Austria, Hungary, 
Yugoslavia, and Turkey. And the information 
given us about the activities of the peace-mak- 
ing powers in these areas is not to be lightly dis- 
regarded. 

The men who made these reports to the 
American Peace Commission are our contem- 
poraries; most of them were historians, guild 
members of whom the historical profession can 
be proud, not merely for the objective and 
scholarly character of their reports but also for 
the humane and idealistic attitude that, leaving 
behind the rancors of war, sought constructive 
and peaceful solutions for problems that had 
long plagued these areas and the rest of the 
world. As Americans and as historians we have 
to recognize the high merit of such men as Al- 
bert H. Lybyer, Archibald Cary Coolidge, 
Philip Mason Brown, Robert J. Kerner, Hugh 
Gibson, Nicholas Roosevelt, C. R. Crane, and 
H. C. King. 

The information supplied by this large tome 
is really exciting. We learn, for example, that 
some Americans looked upon German troops 
fighting under General von der Goltz in the 
Baltic States against Russia as fighting our war 
against bolshevism. The danger involved in 
supporting these Germans was clearly realized; 
but what could be done if the western Allies re- 
fused to tackle the problem directly? There is 
much interesting and important information on 
the economic and political conditions in Ger- 
many during the first half of 1919, about the 
Spartacists, Kurt Eisner, the separatist move- 
ment in Bavaria, the German reaction to the 
peace treaty, and much speculation on the ques- 
tion whether Germany would or would not sign 
that treaty. Reports from Austria tell about the 
movement toward Anschluss with Germany, of 
the competition among the western powers for 
investments in Austrian enterprises, of Italy’s 
effort to make a separate peace with Austria, of 
despair over the peace terms, and of forecasts 
of the inability of the amputated state to exist 
in the future without great and continuous help 
from the victor powers. The reports speak can- 
didly of the frontiers to be drawn between 
Austria and Yugoslavia and of the undesirabili- 
ty of placing Germans in the Tyrol under Italy. 

While reports on Hungary were not unani- 
mous in their recommendations, it was inform- 
ing to learn of sympathy for Karolyi’s radical 
successor, Bela Kun, who was looked upon by 
some Americans as a moderate Socialist to be 
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supported by the West in order to prevent Hun- 
gary’s domination by Bolsheviks. Equally inter- 
esting was the contrary view of other Ameri- 
cans, who helped to plot Kun’s overthrow. 
Czecho-Slovakia, with its hyphenated spelling of 
1919, does not come out with a clear record, for 
there is a criticism of its imperialistic attitude 
toward Hungary and toward other non-Czech 
territory, as well as of the efforts of the Czechs 
to have Prague supplant Vienna as the economic 
center of that part of Europe. The experts dif- 
fered in the disposition they wanted to make of 
the Germans in the Sudetenland, which even- 
tually became a cantankerous part of the new 
Czech state. 

One has here some significant data on Yugo- 
slavia, particularly with respect to Fiume, Tri- 
este, Spalato, and Dalmatia in general. Here, as 
in the cases of Czechoslovakia and Romania, 
there is bitter criticism of policies that sought 
to secure as much as possible from the defeated 
enemy rather than to establish a durable peace. 
For Turkey we get the long and detailed reports 
of the King-Crane commission, which, after 
careful investigations that show a meritorious 
eagerness to be fair and to get a lasting peace, 
recommended the creation out of Turkey of 
three states to be placed under American man- 
date: one state to include Constantinople and 
the territory on both sides of the Straits, an- 
other to be Turkey proper and to comprise the 
general region of Anatolia, and a third state of 
Armenia. It was even thought possible that 
Syria might be a fourth American mandate in 
view of the hostility of Syrians toward the 
French, who wanted control of the territory. 
The commission expressed its opposition to the 
Jewish demand for a Zionist state; it pointed out 
that Arab opposition to such a state represented 
the highest degree of agreement to be found 
among Arabs on any question about which their 
opinion was sought. There is also a separate re- 
port from King and Crane, a highly confidential 
one intended for American use only because of 
its criticism of French and British policies in 
this part of the world and because of its sum- 
mary dismissal of all Italian claims to territory 
near Adalia. 

These experts made a number of recommen- 
dations that were not to be realized, like those 
for American mandates in the Near East and 
the Danubian Confederation. All seem con- 
vinced that only America was disinterested and 
able to help in the creation of stable and friendly 
governments. Wherever representatives of the 


United States came to investigate conditions 
and to discuss problems with people in respon- 
sible positions, they heard again and again the 
conviction expressed that only America and 
Wilson could be trusted. The sense of urgency 
that runs through most of the reports is general- 
ly the result of a fear of aggressive bolshevism. 
In a strangely prophetic manner these scholars 
of a generation ago saw the dim shadow of the 
struggle of Russia and the United States for 
control of the European continent—a struggle 
now clear beyond all doubt and too clear for 
comfort. 

Harry R. Rubin 
Vale University 


Europe on the move: war and population changes, 
1917-47. By EUGENE M. KutiscHer. New 
York: Columbia University Press, 1948. Pp. 
377- $5.00. 


From a historian’s point of view the most 
important notion presented in this book is that 
of the ‘“‘watershed.” This is the hump of great- 
est ‘economic density,” where exists the great- 
est number of inhabitants in proportion to avail- 
able resources. The watershed lies just east of 
the 1938 Soviet frontier, neatly dividing the 
European world into two demographic halves; 
for on either side of that line economic density 
diminishes, so that, on the one hand, migration 
flows toward the virgin resources of Siberia, on 
the other, toward the scantily populated New 
World. 

East of the watershed interwar migration has 
been managed by a single political authority. 
The aim of the Soviet state has been in part the 
shifting of vital industry away from an exposed 
frontier, but the primary objective was that of 
reducing the ever increasing pressure of the east- 
ern Slav masses upon the means of subsistence. 
The principal means employed by the Soviet for 
the purpose of reducing population pressure was 
the introduction of factory methods on the land 
so as to increase per capita productivity there. 
These factory methods created an agrarian la- 
bor surplus available for the expansion of urban 
industry, such industry in the meantime being 
relocated eastward, closer to the resources of 
Siberia. 

Thus according to Kulischer the collectiviza- 
tion of Soviet agriculture and the five-year 
plans are to be regarded as measures for con- 
trolling, and making possible, a vast migratory 
movement. Proof is to be found in the fact that 
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the urban population of the Soviet Union dou- 
bled after 1928 while the percentage of rural in- 
habitants dropped from 82 to 67, the greatest 
over-all population increases occurring east of 
the Urals; altogether nearly eight million mi- 
grants crossed that mountain range. 

Thus Kulischer regards the Soviet govern- 
ment as on the point of solving the problem of 
overpopulation in the eastern half of the demo- 
graphic world. The citizenry of the Soviet, the 
Princeton office of population research to the 
contrary notwithstanding, will not number two 
hundred and fifty million by 1970. The continu- 
ation of planned migrations (that is to say, of 
the five-year plans) will accentuate the interre- 
lated trends, already well marked, of urbaniza- 
tion and declining fertility. Russia is no menace 
to the security of the world because its economic 
density will continue to diminish. 

West of the watershed the existence of nu- 
merous political frontiers has complicated the 
migratory problem, but essentially what has oc- 
curred is a westerly shift of almost every ethnic 
group. The liquidation of the German minorities 
of eastern Europe, the russification of the Soviet 
borderlands, the gains made by the western 
Slavs in the direction of their medieval Elbe 
frontier—all these are processes which achieved 
dramatic climax after 1939 but which possessed 


numerical significance long before that date. 


The Polish Corridor, forexample, was thorough- 
ly polonized by the time of the Nazi invasion, 
and the Curzon line is much more of an ethnic 
reality now than it was when first proposed 

But in central Europe, in Germany and Italy, 
the combination of barriers against trade and 
barriers against migration (which increasingly 
characterized the economy of the twentieth 
century) produced a “lost generation.” The un- 
absorbable remnants of the defeated armies of 
the Central Powers, since they could not mi- 
grate outward, became storm troopers and black 
shirts and migrated “upward,” to become a new 
élite. Right-wing totalitarianism sought to al- 
leviate population pressure by liquidating alien 
groups and plundering neighboring lands. 

And it is in central Europe that the real dan- 
ger to the future peace is to be found. The eco- 
nomic density of the area is higher now than be- 
fore the war, owing not only to the ravages of 
war but likewise to the mass return of German 
minorities from eastern Europe. Again the victor 
powers are repeating the old mistakes. Instead 
of drawing off these population surpluses by 
regulated emigration, they are busily rebuilding 
the industrial base of German military power, so 
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that when the surplus population born between 
1934 and 1944 reaches the labor market, there 
will be available the weapons for a new attempt 
at migration by force. While the Soviet is solv- 
ing the population problem east of the water- 
shed, to the west thereof the dominant Anglo- 
Saxon powers, through failure to plan migration, 
are preparing the way for another catastrophe. 

As a painstaking, if not always adroit, ex- 
position of recent European population shifts, 
based on research in a dozen different languages, 
Europe on the move is an impressive book. Be- 
cause of its emphasis on the shifting character of 
ethnographic lines and because of the value of 
some (but by no means all) of its interpretative 
suggestions, the book will be of real use to the 
historian. But frequently the correlation of 
demographic trends and historical events seems 
forced, as when Kulischer explains the recent 
barbarization of German culture as resulting 
from the migration of Prussian peasants, with 
their serflike mentality, to western Germany. 
Furthermore, it is not altogether clear why the 
lost generations should appear in central rather 
than in eastern Europe (that is, up to the water- 
shed). Certainly the population pressure was 
greater in that latter area and, curiously enough, 
German migration in the interwar period did 
not fill even the meager quotas allotted it by 
American policy. The problem is even more puz- 
zling when it is remembered that the main Nazi 
thrust was directed toward the east rather than 
westward along the line of diminishing economic 
density. It is interesting, finally, to note that 
even if present Bolshevik plans for the indus- 
trialization of the eastern Slav area do not 
match population growth, the Soviet popula- 
tion, according to Kulischer, will be reduced to 
friendly proportions by famines, epidemics, and 
other Malthusian checks. This is to suggest that 
Malthusian principles apply to Russians but not 
to Germans. And is a planned migration which 
involved the loss of five and a half million souls 
in the collectivization famine of 1932-33, not to 
speak of the abduction to Siberia of more than a 
million Volga Germans, Tatars, Kalmyks, etc., 
to be considered a model for the peaceful solu- 
tion of population problems? 


RICHARD V. BurKS 
Wayne University 


Souvenirs d’une ambassade a Berlin, septembre 
1931-octobre 1938. By ANDRE FRANCOIS- 
PonceT. Paris: Flammarion, 1946. Pp. 356. 
Fr. 150. 
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For the historian seeking to analyze the chain 
of events which transpired during the years 
1931-38 and which culminated in the second 
World War, the memoirs of André Frangois- 
Poncet will serve as an invaluable document. 
The author lived through those years as French 
ambassador at Berlin, where he watched closely 
the rise of Adolf Hitler and his party. In an ex- 
cellent preface he modestly admits that he is 
merely setting down his own personal testimony 
for those historians who will furnish us with the 
definitive study of that tragic period. His ob- 
servations, coupled with a host of new docu- 
ments and of unpublished testimony of the Nazi 
leaders with whom he came in close contact, 
will afford an ample source for contemporary 
evaluation. 

In the early chapters of his book Frangois- 
Poncet traces the reasons for the failures of suc- 
cessive German cabinets before Hitler. Briefly, 
he asserts that each went to its doom because of 
its failure to unite political forces in opposition 
to the gradual but unchecked rise of the Nation- 
al Socialists. The author delineates with narra- 
tive artistry but with factual accuracy the fall of 
Heinrich Briining, which he attributes to a series 
of endless and vaccilating political chess moves, 
terminating only in utter confusion; he sees 
Franz von Papen’s ouster as the result of inabili- 
ty to realize in the reichstag a majority on the 
Right with Hitlerites absorbed within it; as for 
Kurt von Schleicher, Frangois-Poncet assesses 
him merely as a man of personality insufficien- 
cies, a poor leader inherently stupid and of little 
vision, who through his excessive concessions to 
Hitler aroused landowners, peasants, bankers, 
and civil servants and thereby created such in- 
ternal turmoil that President Paul von Hinden- 
burg decided on a drastic step: Hitler was called 
upon to assume the reins of government. 

The most informative chapter deals with the 
burning of the reichstag; the author brings for- 
ward new data to inculpate the Nazis. The deed, 
he asserts, was perpetrated with the consent of 
Joseph Goebbels and Hermann Goring by Ernst 
Roehm and twenty-three of his henchmen, all of 
them proceeding to the scene via an under- 
ground passage and withdrawing in the same 
manner. This information was revealed through 
a letter addressed to Hindenburg by Roehm’s 
orderly and which was later intercepted and 
published by British intelligence in a secret 
diplomatic report. 

Interesting and new facts are brought to 
light by the former ambassador on what he 
terms the “falsification” of Hindenburg’s will. 


After the latter’s death, the Nazis asserted that 
Adolf Hitler had been named as his successor. 
The real document, however, whose text desig- 
nated Papen as successor, was conveniently 
“Jost” and then “found again” fifteen days 
later. Frangois-Poncet is convinced that many 
underhanded agreements were made during this 
interim, most notable of which was Papen’s re- 
nunciation of leadership, effected by artful per- 
suasion and intimidation, in order that Hitler 
himself might take the helm. In this way, Papen 
was rewarded by becoming the Fiihrer’s right- 
hand man, while the German people were led to 
believe that Hitler was the rightful successor to 
the marshal. 

The assassination at Marseille both of King 
Alexander of Yugoslavia and of the minister of 
foreign affairs of France, Louis Barthou, ranks 
also in the mind of the author as an event illus- 
trative of the steps taken by the Nazis to dis- 
pose of those who were critical of their party 
policies. Frangois-Poncet indicates that his em- 
bassy intelligence at Berlin proved that the two 
Croat slayers of Barthou were under direct 
order of the Croatian underworld whose nerve 
centers radiated from Berlin and which took its 
orders from the Nazis. 

Particularly interesting is the author’s dis- 
cussion of the attack on Czechoslovakia. He be- 
lieves that this step was long premeditated. 
Goring himself, after his tongue had been loos- 
ened by champagne at a dinner party at which 
he was the host early in 1938, said to Frangois- 
Poncet while both were standing before the map 
of Europe: “Just look at the shape which that 
Czechoslovakia has on the map! Is it not an in- 
sult to good taste? It is the worm-like append- 
age of Europe. We shal] have to operate on it!” 
(p. 170). Thus the martyrdom of the little coun- 
try was already planned. Later when the Re- 
public was carved up for “peace in our time,” 
Fran¢ois-Poncet was appointed to the boundary 
commission charged with establishing the limits 
of the Sudetenland and the Slavic areas. The 
failure of this commission, he finds, was due to 
lack of agreement on the part of the Western 
allies as to the meaning of the word “preponder- 
ance,” according to which division of the coun- 
try was to be effected. The author held out for 
an interpretation calling for 75 per cent, while 
the others required a mere 51 per cent. This 
concession to Hitler served as a lever in the 
latter’s propaganda, which enabled Germany to 
occupy Prague in March of the following year. 

Francois-Poncet, who had seen Hitler in pri- 
vate conferences, at military reviews, and even 
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in his bedroom slippers, concludes his memoirs 
with a portrayal of Hitler, le possédé, the mad 
man: “Whatever one may say, the fact remains 
that Hitler is an impenetrable personality, so 
strange that it seems one will never succeed in 
unfolding the riddle of his life, in the same way 
that up to the present we have not succeeded in 
clarifying the circumstances of his death. He ap- 
pears to have a certain intangible something 
which must be eternally elusive” (p. 353). 


Leroy J. BENOIT 
Johns Hopkins University 


Pameti od Mnichova k nové vélce a k novému vites- 
stvi. [Memoirs from Munich to the new war 
and to the new victory.] By Dr. Epvarp 
BENES. Prague: Orbis, 1947. Pp. 518. Ké. 
165. 


Most unfortunately, of all the war memoirs 
which have so far appeared, those of the late 
President BeneS will probably be the least 
known to the general public, as well as to the 
historians of the Anglo-Saxon world, inasmuch 
as they have been published only in Czech. Re- 
cent attacks on the book, as well as on the per- 
sonality of BeneS, indicate the desire of the pro- 
Soviet regime to eradicate his influence as a 
founder of modern Czechoslovakia. 

The volume hardly merits such attacks. Of 
all Bene3’ writings, the present book is the most 
obvious apology for his efforts to come to an 
agreement with the U.S.S.R. during the con- 
cluding years of the second World War. But in 
his attempt to justify this policy Bene’ often 
overreaches himself. It is more than tragic to 
read that his foreign policy, between the world 
wars, was characterized by “absolute clarity 
and full foresight and even by prophecies about 
what was going on or would happen, as well as 
by steady unity and consistency” and, in this 
sense, “straightness of line” (p. 4). Bene’ no- 
where mentions that Czechoslovakia’s diplo- 
matic relations with the Soviet Union were es- 
tablished only in June 1934 (that is, in the sev- 
enteenth year of the U.S.S.R.’s existence). Ac- 
cording to him, the Hitler-Stalin pact of 1939 
was somehow justified: “It is not my intention 
to examine in detail the policies of the Soviet 
Union from Munich to the origins of the Ger- 
man-Soviet war....It is a delicate question 
even now. ...[{But] I repeat that before Mu- 
nich the Soviet Union had been prepared to 
keep its treaty with France and with Czecho- 
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slovakia in the event of a German attack” (p. 
191). He emphasizes that even during the inva- 
sion of Poland he believed in Russia. Such facts 
as the recognition of the pro-Hitler “independ- 
ent” Slovakia and the explusion of Czechoslo- 
vakia’s minister Zdenek Fierlinger from Mos- 
cow are characterized by Bene§ as ‘‘of no impor- 
tance” (p 221); hence he instructed his co- 
workers not to be subject “‘to the great anti- 
Soviet propaganda, cultivated at that time in 
the West and especially in America as a result of 
the Soviet war with Finland” (p. 223). 

The most pathetic section in the book is that 
which relates Bene’ visit to Moscow. While 
Washington supported his plan to talk to Joseph 
Stalin, one group in London’s foreign office op- 
posed it; Anthony Eden was especially against 
an immediate signing of a treaty between BeneS 
and Stalin. During his visit to Moscow, Benes 
was more than impressed with the formal and in- 
formal receptions and favors granted to him by 
Stalin and Vyacheslav Molotov (pp. 391-405). 
The treaty of December 12, 1943 was ‘‘a guaran- 
tee of our independence and of our Republic of 
the kind which we had not before” (p. 390). 
Bene& throws new light on the role played dur- 
ing this visit by Czechoslovakia’s Communists, 
headed by Klement Gottwald. They reproached 
him for not going to war during the Munich cri- 
sis and accused him of making commitments to 
the protectorate government. They were, how- 
ever, mostly interested in the establishment of 
the ‘“‘National Front” which was to form a new 
government for Czechoslovakia. 

There are other sections in the book which 
make important contributions to our knowledge 
of recent history, especially those dealing with 
the gradual loosening of the ties of the Little 
Entente and with the two efforts of Hitler to iso- 
late BeneS from France and England before 
Munich (pp. 25, 35-37, 49-51, 54-55, 110, 111, 
195, and 229). Unfortunately, the story of Mu- 
nich is not covered; BeneS promised to reveal 
the details in a forthcoming book—which now 
will never be written. Of interest also are the 
portions describing Bene’ troubles in forming a 
new government and an army in England. He 
omits many interesting details of his visit to 
America and particularly fails to note the oppo- 
sition of several Czech and Slovak immigrant 
circles to his efforts. Like many o.her statesmen 
from abroad, the Czech leader was quite im- 
pressed with Roosevelt’s charm and promises. 
The book also contains a large number of texts 
of documents, mingled with valuable reports on 
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his meetings and conversations with foreign 
statesmen and diplomats. 

All in all, the work is of inestimable historical 
value. But, at the same time, it is a tragic docu- 
ment, best characterized in BeneS’ concluding 
words: “‘I believe that under the given circum- 
stances both politico-social systems—the new 
postwar democracy and the system of Soviet so- 
cialism—can live side by side really peacefully, 
without rivalries and enmity, in collaboration 
and in mutual agreement” (p. 430). This sad 
prophecy, written only a year before all the 
hopes of Bene’ were to collapse, suggests his 
real tragedy as a statesman. 


Joseru S. Roucek 
University of Bridgeport 


Finland and World War IT, 1939-1944. Edited 
by Joun H. Wuortnen, Ph.D., professor of 
history, Columbia University. New York: 
Ronald Press Co., 1948. Pp. 228. $3.50. 


Finland lies far to the east, and it is the 
northernmost country in the world, but it be- 
longs to the West. Since the twelfth century 
Finland has been the outpost of Western civili- 
zation. And it is hard to be an outpost. 

Written in Finland and sent anonymously to 
the United States, the present book was trans- 
lated and edited by Professor Wuorinen. It 
states a clear and a strong case for the Finns. 
Obviously the original manuscript was written 
by a man or a group of men who were well ac- 
quainted with facts and personalities and who 
knew how to write in clear and convincing style. 
The account is straightforward and simple, in 
tune with subject and purpose. As the editor 
says, this is “no cheap propaganda tract,” but 
it is frankly a defense of Finnish policy. The 
editor identifies himself thoroughly with the 
basic argument of the book and broadens the 
base of the presentation in a vigorous foreword. 
He emphasizes the Finnish idea of “law-bound 
liberty” and the inherent democracy of Finnish 
politics and life. Both the foreword and the main 
text are quite right in denouncing the wartime 
attempts to brand the Finns as ideological 
Nazis. Wuorinen honestly recognizes a limita- 
tion in his praise of the Finnish spirit: ‘“Man’s 
search for freedom has not been the important 
concern; the Finns’ own desire to be free, to es- 
cape foreign domination, to be masters in their 
own house, has been the inspiration. In a sense, 
this reflects provincialism and narrowness, no 


doubt, but the provincialism it discloses violat- 
ed nobody’s interests and was free from the no- 
tion that Finnish freedom could be or must be 
achieved and maintained at the expense of 
someone else’s enslavement” (p. 10). 

Finland rejected Russian demands for bases 
or territorial exchanges in 1938-39. Was it wis- 
dom or was it stubbornness? Even in 1948, 
looking back, the Finns are inclined to think 
their policy was right, and they point to Es- 
tonia, Latvia, and Lithuania as examples of 
what a yielding policy would have brought. 

Among the many questions and speculations 
roused by the book is: what would have hap- 
pened had the Finns asked for Western aid in 
March 1940? France and Britain had promised 
to send aid if Finland officially asked for it by 
March 5; Sweden and Norway had refused con- 
sent to the passage of such a force across their 
territories and it could reach Finland by no 
other route. If the request had been made, the 
West would have been at war with Russia and 
with Germany at once, and, as the Finns figured 
it, the aid would have been ‘“‘too little and too 
late” to help them. They made peace with 
Russia. 

During the winter war the Finns had become 
embittered with the Germans, but in the coming 
months it became evident that the Germans 
alone could give them effective assistance 
against continued Russian encroachments. Fin- 
land yielded easily to the German request for 
transit privileges through its territory to north- 
ern Norway and failed to set up the safeguards 
with which Sweden had hedged its consent to a 
similar arrangement. In the critical two weeks in 
June 1941, before the German invasion of Rus- 
sia, seventy-four German ships docked in Fin- 
nish ports; two German divisions were in Fin- 
land, fully armed. Immediately after the Ger- 
man attack on Russia another division moved in 
across Sweden, and a few days later two more 
divisions began to move in. On July 1 the Ger- 
man offensive began in northern Finland. Be- 
fore June 15 an agreement had been made be- 
tween Finland and Germany for turning over a 
whole sector of Finland to German command. 
These facts are in the book, yet the authors in- 
sist on talking of Finnish political and military 
neutrality in the latter part of June (p. 105). It 
is perhaps the only wholly unreasonable argu- 
ment here presented and in one way it illus- 
trates picturesquely the Finnish attitude: they 
had no intention of attacking Russia, hence the 
Russians should have let them alone. But an 
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outsider can hardly wonder that a Russian gen- 
eral, seeing thousands of German troops in Fin- 
land and on its borders, would assume that there 
must be Finnish-German co-operation and 
therefore that Finland was an enemy, not an in- 
nocent bystander. 

But was Finland Germany’s vassal? It made 
no political agreement with Germany; its inter- 
nal politics were affected very slightly by the 
military co-operation; and when Finland’s own 
strategic goals were attained, its armies simply 
stood their ground. The Finns can with some 
reason argue that they were not “‘used”’ by Ger- 
many. Both legally and actually Finland stood 
in a unique position vis-a-vis the Nazis. Many 
Americans thought that because Finland and 
Germany fought on the same side the Finns 
must be Nazis and the tools of Hitler. It would 
be as sensible to say that Americans were Com- 
munists because they aided Russia. The Finns 
throughout insisted that they were but fighting 
again their age-old war with Russia and that 
they were collaborating with Germany only be- 
cause Germany alone could and would give 
them useful aid. 

Karl Mannerheim gave expression to expan- 
sionist ambitions in his order of the day of July 
10, 1941; and neither he nor the government 
could ever quite explain it away. Opportunity 
came in the autumn for him to say that the 
Finns would not march farther into Russia. The 
British were acutely concerned lest the Finns 
cut the last railway line connecting Murmansk 
with central Russia, and Churchill wrote a per- 
sonal letter to Mannerheim asking for assur- 
ances. Public assurances could hardy be given 
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for strategic reasons; but Mannerheim did not 
make his position clear even privately to 
Churchill, as he might have dared to do. There 
followed inevitably the British declaration of 
war on December 6, 1941 and the continuance 
for many months of a hopeless war on Ger- 
many’s side. 

The authors maintain that Finland could not 
get out of the war because of dependence on 
Germany for foodstuffs and because of the pres- 
ence of large numbers of German troops in 
northern Finland. “A surprise move would 
scarcely have succeeded, and for moral reasons 
could not come into question against brothers- 
in-arms. ... Great Powers may be able to af- 
ford dishonorable actions, but small nations are 
not” (p. 145). In this sense Finland did become 
subordinate to German might, yet the argument 
is not quite satisfying. Eventually in September 
1944 Finland had to cut the bond, get on as best 
it could for food, and agree to drive out the Ger- 
man forces. The obvious facts are that the Finns 
felt morally bound to Germany and that they 
were not ready until further worn down to agree 
to the harsh terms on which Russia insisted. 

It isa tale of tragedy, giving the Finnish view 
more effectively than ever before presented and 
clarifying many obscure issues. It is a convine- 
ing portrayal of moral courage combined with 
geographical misfortune and political inepti- 
tude. And it leaves open one of the crucial ques- 
tions of the twentieth century: how can a small 
country preserve independence? 


FRANKLIN D. Scott 
Northwestern University 
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The works of the mind. By Mortimer J. ADLER, 
HEINRICH Brtnrnc, Marc CHAGALL, S. CHAN- 
DRASEKHAR, ALFEO FacGci, J. W. FULBRIGHT, 
RosBert M. Hutcuins, C. H. McItwarn, JoHn 
vON NEUMANN, ARNOLD SCHOENBERG, YVES R. 
Smon, and FRANK Lioyp Wricut. Edited for 
the Committee on Social Thought by RoBErtT B. 
HrEywoop. With a preface by Jonn U. NEF, 
chairman, Committee on Social Thought. Chi- 
cago: University of Chicago Press, 1947. Pp. 245. 
$4.00. 

The aim of the series of lectures collected in this 
book was to inquire into the health of our society by 
asking a number of able practitioners of different 
leading professions, academic and practical, to speak 
about the condition of their professions and their 
personal experience in them. Of these, four—the 
sculptor, the composer of music, the astronomer, and 
the mathematician—are practicing with substantial 
satisfaction; the architect, the statesman, and the 
legislator are variously dissatisfied with their per- 
sonal experience or with the world considered as a 
context for their activities, but they think either that 
there will be or that there can be improvement; the 
historian is similarly dissatisfied but does not appear 
to expect improvement; the painter’s opinions are 
scarcely intelligible and he is chiefly of interest as an 
oddity such as any society produces occasionally. 

With the exception of Chagall, the painter, not 
one of these practitioners displays an attitude or of- 
fers an opinion which is unusual. Some of the work of 
Arnold Schoenberg, the composer, is unusual and is 
not appreciated by any very large public. Some of 
the work of Frank Lloyd Wright, the architect, is 
unusual but probably meets a readier understanding. 
In neither of these two cases does the unusual per- 
formance appear to proceed from any unusual pro- 
fessional opinion or social attitude. I should be in- 
clined to say on this kind of evidence that our soci- 
ety and its culture are about in normal condition or, 
rather, better than normal. 

That is not what the organizers of this series of 
lectures think, of course: John U. Nef, chairman of 
the Committee on Social Thought in the University 
of Chicago, who writes a preface to the series; Mor- 
timer Adler, philosopher, who contributes a lengthy 
final lecture; and Robert M. Hutchins, who offers 
some opinions arising from his career of frustration 
as head officer of the University of Chicago. Not 
that there is no relation between the views of Nef 
and Adler and those of some of their contributors: 


C. H. MclIlwain, the historian, finds that there is de- 
creasing ease of understanding between people of 
high culture but of different specialties; Wright’s 
dissatisfactions have to do with the social character 
of his art; and there are signs of similar feelings on 
the part of those concerned with politics, Heinrich 
Briining and J. W. Fulbright. This testimony fits 
fairly well with the complaint of Adler, who finds 
philosophy in the gutter and thinks it got there 
through the failure of men to communicate with one 
another intelligently and the consequent inability of 
the philosopher to get knowledge from the special- 
ists to arrange and judge it. 

The fact remains that all the specialists here as- 
sembled except two are worth listening to. Even 
those of them who write badly have something to 
offer to the nonspecialist and so to the philosopher. 
Thus, MclIlwain has an instructive explanation of 
the historical alternation of emphasis upon rights 
and upon duties of citizenship, Briining is very re- 
vealing of himself as a politician at a crucial time and 
place in politics, and Fulbright’s judgment of the 
legislature and legislators of the United States is un- 
expected. 

Some of the well-written pieces are most intrigu- 
ing. Von Neumann’s discussion of mathematics 
would seem to be an excellent example of what Adler 
and MclIlwain think rare and needful: intelligent di- 
rective judgment of a specialty by one of its expo- 
nents. Chandrasekhar would perhaps be as good if he 
were less preoccupied with his personal feelings. 
Hutchins, archpriest of the Chicago Jeremiahs, de- 
lights the reader particularly by being somewhat out 
of character; unless I gravely and scandalously mis- 
read him, there is a certain frivolity in his discourse, 
as of one who, however serious and responsible, has 
watched Rome burning so long that at last he too 
must fiddle. 

RUSHTON COULBORN 


The new foundation of international law. By JORGE 
AMERICANO, Brazilian representative on the Per- 
manent Court of Arbitration, professor of law, 
University of Sao Paulo, Brazil. New York: Mac- 
millan Co., 1947. Pp. 137. $2.50. 

This little volume by an outstanding Brazilian 
expert is a handbook of some of the potential effects 
of world government on international law. Written 
before the San Francisco Conference, it expresses 
many of the hopes of world-minded people at that 
period for an effective translation of the principles 
of the Atlantic Charter into posiiive law within the 
framework of the United Nations. While at this later 
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date the very principles of that time seem rather re- 
mote and the author’s constructions thus appear 
somewhat fanciful, it is still interesting to follow the 
course of his reasoning. Anyone who is seriously 
interested in world government must learn to face 
the legal implications of such an order, no matter 
how politically inexpedient the immediate realiza- 
tion of the idea may appear. 

Americano’s method of exposition shows clearly 
the effect of training in Roman law. He begins by 
expounding the basic principles of international law, 
as they are now understood and as they might de- 
velop with the growing power of the world com- 
munity. World Federalists in this country will be 
rather surprised to find that he posits a world gov- 
ernment in the form of a “superstate” and not of a 
federal government. This distinction would seem 
merely verbal, since his first section, entitled ‘Sys- 
temization,” shows a pattern of the distribution of 
power between the world government and the local 
units not unlike that followed by most World Fed- 
eralists. However, he allots to the central govern- 
ment the right to define those powers necessary to 
build a firm foundation of international justice and 
thus does not leave residual powers to the nation- 
states. By North American standards thisis a radical 
position. 

It is noteworthy that while Americano may be 
primarily moved to his position by fear of war, he is 
not a pacifist but rather a lawyer aiming to apply the 
codes of domestic law to the international field. 
World Federalists will praise the insight which leads 
him to place individual human beings, as well as 
states, among the legal persons subject to interna- 
tional law. Americano’s legal approach leads to many 
categorical generalizations, which are deceptively 
lucid. A neat little paragraph on the psychological 
factors in the individual which lead to the acceptance 
of war is summed up, rather suddenly, by the sen- 
tence: ‘‘This explains the psychosis of war as it af- 
fects the individual” (p. vii). 

His second section, on the constitution of the 
world government, is rather limited if compared to 
the work of the Committee To Frame a World Con- 
stitution. In the Latin manner, it is primarily con- 
cerned with the legislative and judicial aspects of 
government. 

For World Federalists and others interested in 
world government, the handbook, though dated, is 
particularly interesting because it represents a con- 
tribution from a national and cultural quarter that 
is not often represented in North American thought. 


GEORGE T. PEcK 


Contemporary foreign governments. By ASSOCIATES 
IN GOVERNMENT, DEPARTMENT OF SOCIAL ScI- 
ENCE, UNITED STATES MILITARY ACADEMY. Rev. 
ed. New York: Rinehart, 1949. Pp. 506. $3.75. 


The quest for pure water: the history of water purifica- 
tion from the earliest records to the twentieth cen- 
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tury. By Moses NELSON BAKER. New York: 
American Water Works Association, 1949. Pp. 
541. $5.00. 


Communism, its plans and tactics. By Francis P. 
Bo_Tton and OrHers. Washington: Infantry 
Journal, 1948. Pp. 110. $2.00. 

Report of subcommittee No. 5 of the United 

States house of representatives. 


Western political thought: an historical introduction 
from the origins to Rousseau. By JOHN BOWwLE. 
New York: Oxford University Press, 1948. Pp. 
472. $5.00. 


Dai miti alla bomba atomica. By E. SERNAGIOTTO DI 
CASAVECCHIA. Rome: Instituto bibliografico itali- 
ano, 1948. Pp. 218. L. 450. 


A history of science and its relations with philosophy 
and religion. By Str Wi1Lu1AM C. DAmpPrER. 4th 
ed., rev. and enl. New York: Macmillan, 1949. 
Pp. 554. $3.95. 

Bombing and strategy: the fallacy of total war. By 
ADMIRAL SIR GERALD CHARLES DICKENS. New 
York: Macmillan, 1949. Pp. 103. $1.75. 


A history of political thought. By PHytits Doyte. 
London: Cape, 1949. Pp. 319. I5s. 


History of the Christian church. By F. J. FoaKes- 
Jackson. London: Bell, 1949. 15s. 


Storia della chiesa: compendio di tutta la storia ec- 
clesiastica con appendici illustrative ed integrative. 
By Domenico GRANDI and ANTONIO GALLI. 
Alba: Edizioni paoline, 1948. Pp. 383. 


James Watt and the history of steam power. By Ivor 
B. Hart. New York: Schuman, 1949. Pp. 258. 
$4.00. 


History of Europe. By CARLTON J. H. Hayes, Mar- 
SHALL W. BALDWIN, and CHARLES W. COLE. 
New York: Macmillan, 1949. Pp. 1,012. $5.00. 


The press: a neglected factor in the economic history of 
the twentieth century. By H. A. Innis. Oxford: Ox- 
ford University Press, 1949. Pp. 48. 1s. 6d. 


Language: its nature, development and origin. By 
Otto JESPERSEN. New York: Macmillan, 1949. 
Pp. 448. $4.50. 


The Jewish people, past and present: an encyclopedic 
handbook in three volumes. Vol. II. New York: 
Central Yiddish Culture Organization, 1949. Pp. 
430. $10. 


Art and scientific thought: historical studies towards a 
modern revision of their antagonism. By MARTIN 
Jounson with a foreword by WALTER DE LA 
Mare. New York: Columbia University Press, 
1949. Pp. 196. $3.00. 
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Les politiques d’expansion impérialiste. By Cu.-A. 
JuLIEN and OrHeErs. With an introduction by 
PIERRE RENOvVIN. (‘‘Colonies et empires,” Ser. 
1; “Etudes coloniales,” No. 5.) Paris: Presses 
universitaires, 1949. Pp. 249. Fr. 360. 


A new theory of human evolution. By ARTHUR KEITH. 
New York: Philosophical Library, 1949. Pp. 430. 
$4.75. 


The story of the Olympic games, 776 B.C.-A.D. 10948. 
By JouN KIERAN and ARTHUR DALEY. Enl. ed. 
London, New York, and Toronto: Longmans, 
Green, 1949. Pp. 406. $5.00. 


World history. By STEPHEN KriNG-HALL. London: 
National News Letter, 1949. Pp. 204. 5s. 


Story without end: an informal history of the Jewish 
people. By SoLomoN LANDMAN and BENJAMIN 
Erron. New York: Holt, 1949. Pp. 279. $3.00. 


Language of politics: studies in quantitative semantics. 
By Harotp D. LAsswELt, NATHAN LEITEs, and 
AssociaTEs. (“Library of policy sciences.””) New 
York: Stewart, 1949. Pp. 398. $5.75. 


Israel: a history of the Jewish people. By Rurus 
Learst. Cleveland: World Publishing Co., 1949. 
Pp. 715. $5.00. 


Existence and inquiry: a study of thought in the mod- 
ern world. By Otis LEE. Chicago: University of 
Chicago Press, 1949. Pp. 331. $4.00. 
Examination of philosophy of existence of the 

past with suggestions for its future. 


Public opinion and foreign policy. By LESTER MAr- 
KEL and OTHERS. (‘‘Council on foreign relations” 
publications.) New York: Harper, 1949. Pp. 239. 
$3.50. 


Foreign governments: the dynamics of politics abroad. 
Edited by Fritz M. Marx. New York: Prentice- 
Hall, 1949. Pp. 697. $6.35. 


Handel’s Messiah: a touchstone of taste. By ROBERT 
Manson Myers. New York: Macmillan Co., 
1949. Pp. 338. $5.00. 

In the Anglo-Saxon world Handel’s Messiah has 
for two centuries occupied a unique position. Its 
enormous, enduring popularity has influenced both 
the musical taste of millions of Englishmen and 
Americans and the devotional or pseudo-devotional 
style of many composers. As Robert Manson Myers 
has indicated by the subtitle of the present book, it is 
truly a touchstone of taste. Few indeed are the com- 
positions worthy, after a lapse of two hundred years, 
of an entire volume devoted to their inception, early 
career, nature, and subsequent history. That Mes- 
siah is one of the few there can be no doubt. 

Myers establishes his awareness and critical 
acuity by making clear that he does not consider 
Messiah uniquely great among Handel’s numerous 


oratorios. It is merely the one, he rightly says, that 
for both musi~al and extra-musical reasons has had 
—and continues to have—special attractions for the 
British and those other peoples whose cultural hab- 
its descend largely from Britain. Who among the 
musically sophisticated would not rather hear his 
first Jephtha or Semele than his tenth, or fi‘tieth, 
Messiah? 

Myers’ useful book is conceived as a “biography” 
of Messiah. It is admirably thorough, but the text is 
often needlessly sprawling and repetitive. A real de- 
votion enlivens and saves all but a few pages, how- 
ever, and the end result is a living portrait on a suit- 
ably heroic scale. He has increased the value of his 
book by giving, at the end of the volume, the com- 
plete text of Messiah, a wisely conceived index, anda 
rich bibliography. Handelians, choral conductors, 
students of musical taste, and critical observers of 
general cultural trends (if they can be persuaded to 
read a musical book) will findin Handel’s Messiah a 
compound of fascinations. 

HERBERT WEINSTOCK 


Schweizer Beitrige sur allgemeinen Geschichte; études 
suisses d’histoire générale; studi swizzeri di storia 
generale. Edited by WERNER NAr. Vol. VI. 
Aarau: Sauerlainder, 1948. Pp. 209. Sw. fr. 12.50. 


Ideological differences and world order: studies in the 
philosophy and science of the world’s cultures. 
Edited by Fitmer Norturop. (“Viking fund” 
publications.) New Haven: Yale University 
Press, 1949. Pp. 497. $4.50. 


Perspectives in medicine: the march of medicine, 1948. 
New York: Columbia University Press, 1949. 
Pp. 173. $2.50. 


Corso di storia delle dottrine economiche. By R. 
Quazza. Turin: Viretto, 1948. Pp. 140. 


Slavonic encyclopaeda. Edited by JosepH W. Rov- 
cEK. New York: Philosophical Library, 1949. Pp. 
1,445. $18.50. 


La chiesa e il mondo. By L. SALVATORELL. (“Echi 
del tempo” series.) Rome: Faro, 1948. Pp. 240. L. 
700. 


Foundations of national power. By HARoLp and 
MARGARET Sprout. New York: Van Nostrand, 
1949. Pp. 774. $4.25. 


A concise history of mathematics. Vol. 1, The begin- 
nings—the beginnings in western Europe. Vol. Il, 
The seventeenth century—the nineteenth century. 
By Drrx J. Strurk. New York: Dover, 1948. Pp. 
123+174. $3.00 for 2 vols. 


Music: a short history. By W. J. TurNER. 2d ed. 
London: Black, 1949. Pp. 104. 6s. 


History of world art. By EVERARD MILLER UPJOHN 
and Otuers. New York: Oxford, 1949. Pp. 580. 
$6.00. 
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Environmental foundations of European history. By 
DERWENT S. WHITTLESEY. New York: Appleton- 
Century-Crofts, 1949. Pp. 128. $2.50. 


The museum: its history and its tasks in education. 
By Atma Wit.in. London: Kegan Paul, 1949. 
Pp. 297. 25s. 


MODERN HISTORY TO 1939 


L’ Europe en 1848 ou l’espérance décue. By A. BABEL, 
M. BATTELLI, and L. MonnteEr. Neuchatel: Ba- 
conniére, 1948. Pp. 158. Sw. fr. 5.50. 


Les origines du malheur européen: l'aide anglo-fran- 
¢aise ad la domination prussienne. By JACQUES 
Barpovx. Paris: Hachette, 1949. Fr. 500. 


Etudes d'histoire moderne et contemporaine publiées 
par la Société d’ Histoire moderne. Vol. 11, Etudes 
sur la révolution de 1848. By C. BENDA and 
OTHERS. Paris: Hatier, 1948. Pp. 308. Fr. 200. 


Guide de l’étudiant en histoire moderne et contem- 
poraine. By CAMILLE BLOcK and PIERRE RENOU- 
vin. Paris: Presses universitaires, 1949. Pp. 144. 
Fr. 200. 


Lesioni di storia moderna. By F. Cuasop. Rome: 
Tumminelli, 1948. Pp. 140. L. 650. 


Actes du Congrés historique du Centenaire de la Révo- 
lution de 1848. B» the Comité FRANCAIS DES 
SCIENCES HISTORIQUES. Paris: Presses universi- 
taires de France, 1949. Pp. 408. Fr. 600. 


This is a publication of the thirty-six most out- 
standing papers read at the meeting of the Congrés 
historique du Centenaire de la Révolution de 1848 
held at the Sorbonne, March 30—April 4, 1948. In- 
cluded are reports on the events of 1848 in their 
countries by notable historians of Belgium (J. 
Dhondt), Italy (A. M. Ghisalberti, F. Valsecchi, and 
S. Jacini), Poland (Mme N. Gasiorowska and S. 
Kieniewiez), Czechoslovakia (J. Macurek and M. 
Husova), and Hungary (D. Kosary, E. Andics, and 
F. Eckhart). Comparable discussions of the revolu- 
tions in Germany and Austria are conspicuously ab- 
sent, although there is one paper on Baden. In the 
first report H.-E. Labrousse deals with “1848, 1830, 
1789: comment naissent les révolutions.” His is fol- 
lowed by that of P. Renouvin on “L’idée d’Etats- 
Unis d’Europe pendant la crise de 1848.” P. Vau- 
cher, speaking on England in 1848, and Charles Mo- 
razé, on methods in modern history, are other well- 
known French historians included. The last third 
of the book is devoted to papers on 1848 in France, 
including half-a-dozen on local history. The his- 
torians represented render this collection of value to 
anyone interested in Europe in the mid-nineteenth 
century. 

RICHARD HERR 


Twentieth century progress. By HERBERT H. Coox. 
Boston: Meador, 1949. Pp. 704. $5.00. 
Philosophical, religious, and economic analysis 

of the times in which we live. 
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The economic Munich: the I.T.0. Charter, inflation or 
liberty, the 1929 lesson. By Pattie CoRTNEY. New 
York: Philosophical Library, 1949. Pp. 282. 
$3.75. 


Aircraft: from airship to jet propolsion, 1908-1948. 
By Bonner Dickson. London: Naldrett, 1949. 
Pp. 78. 8s. 6d. 


Souvenirs d’un demi-siécle. Vol. I, Au temps de Louis- 
Philippe et de Napoléon III (1830-1870). By 
MAxIME Du Camp. Paris: Hachette, 1949. Fr. 
400. 


History of the Great War, based on official documents by 
direction of the Historical Section of the Committee 
of Imperial Defence: military operations, France 
and Belgium, 1917. Vol. I1, June 7—November ro, 
Messines and Third Y pres. Edited by BRIGADIER- 
GENERAL Sir JAMES Epmons. London: H. M. 
Stationery Office, 1949. Pp. 489. 30s. 


Europe in our time: 1914 to the present. By ROBERT 
ERGANG. Boston: D. C. Heath & Co., 1948. Pp. 
710. $5.50. 

On page v Professor Ergang expresses the hope 
that his book will give the reader an ‘“‘understanding 
of the life and problems of other peoples.” But re- 
grettably all that he has given us is an arid and 
superfluous survey of recent history. The author al- 
lots too little space (656 pp.) to too big a task. Like- 
wise his ill-concealed nationalist bias is like a road 
block that hides the problems of other peoples from 
view. A more intensive, sympathetic, and colorful 
treatment would serve his purpose better. 

The best portions of the book concern the rise of 
naziism, the basic causes of the second World War, 
and the shortcomings of the recent peace settlement. 
The history of some of the smaller states, such as 
Turkey, is capably summarized, while the forty-page 
annotated bibliography at the end should be helpful. 
On the debit side there are sections that leave much 
to be desired, for example: the origins of the first 
World War; German foreign policy under Gustav 
Stresemann; French history, 1924-39; Soviet po- 
litical history, 1922-29; and the anatomy of con- 
flict between the U.S.S.R. and the West. A number 
of unverifiable statements are made in what is on the 
whole a factually accurate text. The assertion that 
the Bolshevist revolution was more one of theory 
than of occasion (p. 165) betrays unfamiliarity with 
the genesis of social revolution. The impression is 
given (p. 327) that all Jews were eliminated from 
German schools shortly after the advent of the 
Nazis. This isincorrect. Elsewhere it is asserted that 


before 1914 nationalist psychology dominated every | 


department of European life (p. 479). This deliber- 
ately ignores the magnitude and zeal of the interna- 
tional socialist movement. The author perpetuates 
the venerable lie of Woodrow Wilson’s clemency to- 
ward defeated Germany (p. 97). He omits all allusion 
to Colonel Generai Beck’s oppositionist conspiracy, 
contingent upon British support, to overthrow Adolf 
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Hitler in the autumn of 1938. This omission is symp- 
tomatic of a propensity to play down the partial re- 
sponsibility of the democratic powers for the out- 
break of the second World War. There is also a re- 
lated disposition to gloss over the later diplomatic 
blunders of the Roosevelt administration. 


WILLIAM H. MAEHL 


Europe unites: the Hague Conference and after. Lon- 
don: Hollis & Carter, 1949. Pp. 96. 3s. 6d. 


El Renacimiento. By RaGL FERRERO. Lima: Lumen, 
1946. Pp. 108. 


Fondation nationale des sciences politiques: éléments 
de bibliographie sur l'histoire des idées et des faits 
politiques, économiques et sociaux depuis le milieu 
du XVIITI® siécle. 2d ed. rev. Paris: Domat, 1949. 
Pp. 168. 


Storia dei trattati, 1815-1948. By S. Gemma. Flor- 
ence: Barbera, 1948. Pp. 506. L. 2,500. 


La nullité de la politique internationale des grandes 
démocraties (1919-1939). By Emite Grravp. 
Paris: Sirey, 1949. Pp. 280. Fr. 360. 


Studies in aggression. By MARGARET GOLDSMITH. 
London: Evans, 1949. Pp. 157. 9s. 6d. 


Frederick II, Catherine II, and Maria Theresa. 


Storia critica del comunismo europeo. Part II, La 
rivoluzione russa. By N. GRIMALDI. Turin: Viret- 
to, 1948. Pp. 134. 


All coherence gone. By Victor Harris. Chicago: 
University of Chicago Press, 1949. Pp. 292. $5.00. 


The metaphysical controversy of the seventeenth 
century concerning the ‘‘decay of nature” consid- 
ered as the turning point in modern intellectual his- 
tory. 


A Kossuth-emigrécié6 Angliaban és Amerikdban, 
1851-1852. [The “‘Kossuth-emigration” in Eng- 
land and America, 1851-52.) Documents collect- 
ed by Dénes JAnossy. (“Sources of recent Hun- 
garian history” series.) Budapest: Magyar Tor- 
ténelmi Tfrsulat, 1948. Pp. 1,031. 


Storia economica dell’etéd moderna e contemporanea. 
Part II, L’etd contemporanea dal 1700 al 1894. By 
G. Luzzatro. Padua: Cedam, 1948. Pp. 414. L. 
1,800. 


Kaffa: kolonia genuenska na Krymie i problem 
wschodni w latach 1453-1475. [Kaffa: a Genoese 
colony in Crimea and the question of the Orient 
in the years 1453-75.] By MARIAN MALOowIsT. 
Warsaw: Historical Institute of the University 
of Warsaw, 1947. Pp. 352. 


The old Catholic movement, its origins and history. 
By C. B. Moss. London: S.P.C.K., 1949. Pp. 
360. 155. 
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Histoire des grandes puissances: du traité de Ver- 
sailles aux traités de Paris, 1919-1947. By Max- 
IME Mourin. Paris: Payot, 1947. Pp. 567. Fr. 
630. 

Though Mourin has produced a useful and gen- 
erally reliable compilation of political and economic 
data, it is nevertheless difficult to understand why 
his work merited the award of a prize by the Insti- 
tut. It is not, as the publisher’s announcement says, 
a “history” in the best sense of the word, but it is 
very definitely “un gros volume bourré de faits.” As 
such it is a good reference work, recounting assidu- 
ously, if unimaginatively, the political and economic 
events in France, Germany, England, Italy, Soviet 
Russia, the United States, China, and Japan to 
April 1947. The author is quite accurate, admirably 
so except for English and American proper names, 
which are frequently misspelled; and since he at- 
tempts a minimum of interpretation he makes few 
faulty generalizations. Students of politics in the 
United States, however, may be surprised to learn 
thatin the congressional elections of 1946 the ““Cath- 
olics, the great majority of whom voted till then for 
the Democrats, this time cast numerous ballots for 
the Republicans” (p. 542). Since the author is essen- 
tially a chronicler, his work, which brings up to date 
a book of similar title published in 1939, does merit 
applause for the grubbing toil that must have gone 
into its composition. 

Dwicut E. LEE 


Western civilization: a political, social and cultural 
history. Vol. Il, Since 1660. By FRANKLIN C. 
Pat. New York: Van Nostrand, 1949. Pp. 708. 
$4.75. 

Based on an earlier work entitled European civili- 

zation: a political, social and cultural history, by J. W. 

Thompson and Others (New York, 1939). 


Ricordi della guerra dei trent’anni (1915-1945). By 
L. PEANO with a preface by I. Bonomr. Florence: 
Macri, 1948. Pp. 220. L. 700. 


The house of Nasi: Dovia Gracia. By Ceci Rotn. 
Philadelphia: Jewish Publication Society of 
America, 1947. Pp. 208. $3.00. 


Students of Jewish history are always grateful for 
genuine biographical studies of Jewish worthies— 
not merely because there are still comparatively few 
biographies available, but principally because so lit- 
tle information has survived or was ever recorded 
about even major Jewish historical figures. Not long 
ago, for example, a leading Jewish historian and bib- 
liographer prepared a volume of biographical essays 
on such men as Solomon Rashi, the classical Bible 
and Talmud commentator; Moses Maimonides, the 
philosopher and codifier; Moritz Steinschneider, the 
nineteenth-century scholar and bibliographer; and 
the essays turned out to be accounts of the literary 
achievements and scholarship of the subjects. Of lit: 
tle else was there to write; even dates of birth and 
death were often doubtful. The result could not be 
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otherwise, for Jews were traditionally interested in 
the works of their teachers and leaders and apparent- 
ly indifferent to the whole mass of details which fill 
and make up a life. 

This is the reason why Cecil Roth’s story of 
Dofia Gracia, that extraordinary grande dame of 
Jewish history, never actually becomes a biography. 
Roth has made excellent use of all the facts at his 
disposal (and has gone out of his way for some); asin 
all his other numerous writings, he is thorough, dis- 
criminating, says what has to be said in an idiom 
which grows out of the mastering of sources and 
imagination. But there is, alas, not much biographi- 
cal matter for him to work up. Of Dojia Gracia’s life 
before her marriage in 1528 to Francisco Mendes, for 
example, nothing is known; precisely when and 
where she died is also unknown. What we get, there- 
fore, is fine description of sixteenth-century Jewish 
(particularly Marrano) life and events in various 
centers—Lisbon, Antwerp, Venice, Ferrara, Con- 
stantinople; and in these descriptions are incor- 
porated the few facts we have about our lady. The 
milieux, then, come to life; the main character is 
overshadowed. 

While biography, strictly speaking, is not the 
final outcome, Roth does, however, help make more 
vivid the achievements and significance of Dofia 
Gracia. She was already a woman of power when she 
was about twenty-six years old, for she was the head 
of one of the greatest active fortunes in Europe, a 
trading and banking house whose operations (and 
agents) extended into Italy, France, Germany, Eng- 
land, the Low Countries, Turkey, and elsewhere. As 
early as 1525 this business concern controlled the 
major share of the pepper and spice trade. But Dofia 
Gracia commanded her position as much because of 
her will as because of her wealth. Wealth no doubt 
made it possible for her to live regally everywhere, to 
hold her own even with a queen regent, to escape the 
fate of less fortunate Marranos, to enjoy so con- 
spicuous a welcome in Turkey, to come to the assist- 
ance of relations and coreligionists in a century and 
continent still frequently Inquisition ridden. But it 
was as much her will, both generous and imperious, 
which was responsible for the multitude of good 
works she instigated and carried out. She was vir- 
tually a single-handed agency for the rescue of fugi- 
tives from the Inquisition (there is special poignancy 
to the story for the contemporary Jew); she support- 
ed schools and synagogues and scholars. She used 
her resources lavishly to defend those who sought 
her help and, if possible, to avenge the evils visited 
upon her people. To quote Roth: “Clearly, she had 
the failings of her qualities. She knew to what family 
she belonged, and it does not seem that she was pre- 
pared to let others forget it. She was intensely gen- 
erous, but considered that those who paid the piper 
had every right to call the tune. She was certainly 
impatient of opposition, at any sign of which her re- 
sentment flared up. But . . . her anger seldom lasted 
long. ... The salient characteristic in her nature 
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was... her intense Jewish pride and her swift re- 
actions to any report of injustice or persecution per- 
petrated against her coreligionists anywhere” (pp. 
131-32). It was her pride and sense of service which 
made her an aristocrat. This, Roth helps us to see. 
One wishes that her contemporaries had taken at 
least as much trouble always to tell us exactly what 
she did as they took in singing her praises. 


Jupan GOLpIN 


Années cruciales: la course aux armements, 1033- 
1930; la campagne, 1939-10940. By GENERAL G. 
Roton with a preface by GENERAL GEORGE. 
Paris: Lavauzelle, 1947. Pp. 304. Fr. 150. 


Lessons on security and disarmament from the history 
of the League of Nations. By JAMES T. SHOTWELL 
and Marina SALVIN. Published for the Carnegie 
Endowment for International Peace. New York: 
King’s Crown, 1949. Pp. 149. $2.25. 


The overland mail: a postal historical study of the mail 
route to India. By JoHN K. Smpesorttom. London: 
Allen & Unwin for the Postal Historical Society, 


1949. Pp. 174. 25s. 


Between the wars. By DAvip C. SOMERVELL. Forest 
Hills, N.Y.: Transatlantic Arts, 1949. Pp. 226. 
$1.75. 


World history 1919-39. 


The role of Metternich in undermining Napoleon. By 
JOSEPHINE BuNCH STEARNS. (‘Illinois studies in 
the social sciences,” Vol. XXIX, No. 4.) Urbana, 
Ill.: University of Illinois Press, 1948. Pp. 122. 
$2.50. 


Storia economica dell’Europa nei secoli XV e XVI. 
By ANTONINO DE STEFANO. Palermo and Gros- 
seto: Bastiani, 1948. Pp. 63. L. 280. 


Western civilization. By Francis J. TSCHAN, Har- 
OLD J..Grium, and J. DuANe Squires. Edited 
by WALTER CONSUELO LANGSAM. Vol. I, Since 
1500. Vol. II, Since 1660. Vol. I11, The first and 
second world wars. Chicago: Lippincott, 1949. Pp. 
860+724+ 286. $5.00+$5.00+$2.50. 


L’alleanza di Crimea. By F. Vauseccut. (‘Biblioteca 
storica, studi e ricerche.’’) Milan: Mondadori, 
1948. Pp. 506. L. 1,500. 


La concezione unitaria dell’ Europa nel Risorgimento e 
nei suot precedenti storict. By DANTE VISCONTI. 
(“Problemi del Risorgimento” series, No. 10.) 
Milan: Vallardi, 1948. Pp. 306. 


Der Condottiere Walter Roll von Uri und die Besie- 
hungen zwischen der Innerschweiz und Italien in der 
Wende zur Gegenreformation, 1551-1561. By 
ERNST WALDER. Bern: Lang, 1948. Pp. 280. Sw. 
fr. 22. 
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British policy in the South Pacific, 1786-1893. By 
Joun M. Warp. London: Australasian and 
Harrap, 1949. Pp. 364. 21s. 


Documents on British foreign policy, 1919-1939. 3d 
ser., Vol. I, 7938. By E. L. Woopwarp and 
RowAN Butter. London: H.M. Stationery 
Office, 1949. Pp. 655. 218. 


Genéve et l’Italie. By HENRI DE ZIEGLER. Neuchatel: 
Baconniére, 1948. Pp. 95. Sw. fr. 4.75. 


1848: Rechtfertigung und Vermidchtnis. By Gort- 
FRIED WILHELM ZIMMERMANN. Berlin-Charlot- 
tenburg: Arka, 1948. Pp. 168. 


THE SECOND WORLD WAR AND AFTER 


Due dittatori di fronte: Roma-Berlino 1939-1043. By 
D. Avrrert. Milan: Rizzoli, 1948. Pp. 408. L. 
800. 


The foreign affairs reader. By HAMILTON F. ArmM- 
STRONG. London: Royal Institute of Internation- 
al Affairs, 1949. Pp. 492. 258. 


Victor’s justice. By MONTGOMERY BELGrIoN. (‘‘Hu- 
manist library.”) Hinsdale, Ill.: Regnery, 1940. 
Pp. 187. $2.75. 

Critical exposition of the methods and juridical 
theories used by the judges at Nuremberg. 


Instead of arms. By FoLKeE BERNADOTTE. London: 
Hodder & Stoughton, 1949. Pp. 200. 12s. 6d. 


Flandres avec une ambulance de corps d’armée, mai- 
juin 1940. By FRANCOISE BERNARD. Rouen: De- 
fontaine, 1947. Pp. 1gr. 


Gods without reason. By C. F. BLACKATER. London: 
Eyre & Spottiswoode, 1949. Pp. 214. 10s. 6d. 


An account of life in Japanese prison camps in 
Malaya. 


Les campagnes des Philippines et leurs enseigne- 
ments. By COMMANDANT GABRIEL BONNET. Paris: 
Berger-Levrault, 1949. Pp. 240. Fr. 320. 


Borderers in battle: the war story of the king’s own 
Scottish Borderers 1939-1945. London: Martins, 
1949. Pp. 287. 15s. 


Western union: a study of the trend toward European 
unity. By ANDREW and FRANCES Boyp. Wash- 
ington: Public Affairs, 1949. Pp. 174. $3.00. 


Comando supremo: diario 1940-43. By U. CAvAL- 
LERO. Bologna: Cappelli, 1948. Pp. 550. L. 1,100. 


The second World War. Vol. II, Their finest hour. By 
Winston S. CHURCHILL. Boston: Houghton Mif- 
flin, 1949. Pp. 432. $6.00. 


Mussolini, Hitler e Tito alle porte orientali d'Italia. 
By B. Coceant. Bologna: Cappelli, 1948. Pp. 
348. L. 850. 


The Army Air Forces in World War IT. Vol. II, 
Europe—torch to pointblank, August 1942 to De- 
cember 1943. Edited by WESLEY F. CRAVEN and 
James L, Cate. Chicago: University of Chicago 
Press, 1949. Pp. 900. $6.00. 


Economic co-operation in Europe: report on 1049- 
1950 programme. Vol. I. London: H.M. Station- 
ery Office, 1949. 35. 


11th international conference on public education, 
Geneva. London: H.M. Stationery Office, 1949. 
6s. 


UNESCO conference. 


If Russia strikes. By Georce Frevpinc Enror. In- 
dianapolis: Bobbs-Merrill, 1949. Pp. 252. $2.75. 


In terra di Russia: ricordi di un prigioniero. By E. 
FANCIULLI. Rome: Maglio, 1948. Pp. 142. L. 250. 


Le Dr. Frédéric Ferriére: son action é la Croix-Rouge 
internationale en faveur des civils victimes de la 
guerre. By ADOLPHE FERRIERE with a preface by 
NOELLE ROGER and an introduction by Mar- : 
GUERITE FRICK-CRAMER. Geneva: Suzerenne, 
1948. Pp. 167. Sw. fr. 6. 


Les forces aériennes frangaises de 1939 4 1945. (“Avia- 
tion frangaise au combat” series.) Paris: Berger- 
Levrault, 1949. Pp. 272. Fr. 375. 


The 37th Infantry Division in World War II. By 
STANLEY A. FRANKEL. Edited by FREDERICK 
KirKER and JoHN MacDona.p. Washington: 
Infantry Journal, 1949. Pp. 408. $7.50. 


La seconde guerre mondiale et les déplacements de po- 
pulation: les organismes de protection. By ROBERT 
Grnesy. Paris: Pedone, 1949. Pp. 124. Fr. 400. 


Charter of the United Nations: commentary and docu- 
ments. By LELAND M. Gooprica and EDVARD . 
HAMBRO. 2d ed. rev. Boston: World Peace Foun- 
dation, 1949. Pp. 685. $4.75. 


Soviet satellites: studies of politics in eastern Europe. 
By ANDREW GyorGy and OrTHErs. Notre Dame, 
Ind.: Review of Politics, University of Notre 
Dame, 1949. Pp. 64. $1.00. 


War and peace aims of the United Nations from Casa- 
blanca to Tokio Bay, January 1, 1943—September 
1, 1945. Compiled and edited by Louise W. Hot- 
BORN with an introduction by Smney B. Fay. 
Boston: World Peace Foundation, 1949. Pp. 
1,241. $6.00. 


Jewish year-book, 1949 (5709-10). By A. M. Hyam- 
son. London: Jewish Chronicle, 1949. Pp. 486. 
10S. 


Du débarquement africain au meurtre de Darlan. By 
ALBERT KAMMERER. Paris: Flammarion, 1949. 
Pp. 732. Fr. 850. 
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Der grosse Rausch: Russlandfeldzug 1941-1945. By 
Erich Kern. Zurich: Thomas, 1948. Pp. 199. 
Sw. fr. 12.80. 


Prowling Russia’s forbidden zone: a secret journey into 
Soviet Germany. By WERNER KNnop. New York: 
Knopf, 1949. Pp. 212. $2.75. 


Les opérations du III® corps d’armée en 1939-1940. 
GENERAL DE LA LAURENCIE. Paris, Limoges, and 
Nancy: Lavauzelle, 1948. Pp. 187. Fr. 180. 


Law reports of the trial of war criminals. Vol. VI, 
Auyust 1945. Vol. VII, September 1945. London: 
H.M. Stationery Office, 1949. 5s.+5s. 


Russia’s Europe. By HAL LEHRMAN. New York and 
London: D. Appleton—Century Co., 1947. Pp. 
341. $3.75. 

“Well, I’ll say this for him, he dug up a lot of 
stuff; but the fellow is an awful bounder.” In these 
words a British major summed up his opinion of Hal 
Lehrman about a week after he had run afoul of 
British authorities in Thrace in 1945. (Lehrman tells 
his version of the incident in pp. 32-35 of his book.) 
The major’s judgment reflects the reaction any 
official would have to Lehrman’s energetic and un- 
abashed pursuit of whatever information seemed to 
him important. He was an awkward man to have 
around and insisted on checking official dicta for 
himself. 

His book presents an interesting and well-written 
account of the collision between Hal Lehrman and 
various brands of Balkan officialdom. He started out 
with opinions typical of American liberals; found 
much to damn and little to praise in British policy in 
Greece; but when he visited Yugoslavia, Hungary, 
Bulgaria, and Romania, the same independence of 
mind and energy of research led him to the opinion 
that Communist control and Russian imperialism 
are far more repugnant and dangerous to liberal 
ideals than anything in the British or American bag 
of tricks. 

The book carries the stamp of sincerity and hon- 
esty and contains much information I have not seen 
elsewhere. The story of his change of heart toward 
Russia and of the devices and techniques used by the 
Communists to assure their control in Russian satel- 
lite countries is both vivid and frightening. But, as 
a history, the book has the weakness of its vividness. 
Yugoslavia is described at length; Bulgaria and 
Romania are treated summarily on the ground that 
they repeat Yugoslav development—meaning that 
Lehrman’s reactions to what he saw were the same 
in all those countries. He has more to say about di- 
vergent areas such as Greece and Hungary but bare- 
ly touches on Czechoslovakia and skips Poland, 
which the book’s title would surely require to be in- 
cluded. 

Lehrman does not take things calmly, and per- 
haps in his revulsion from what he saw in Yugo- 
slavia and neighboring countries, he has allowed his 
judgment to go to an extreme and has painted the 
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Communist regimes blacker than they actually are. 
Some analogous heightening of the colors and con- 
trasts has occurred in his description of Greek af- 
fairs—the only part of the book which I can check 
against personal experience. For instance, he dis- 
credits the work of the Allied mission which observed 
the Greek elections in March 1946 more sweepingly 
than the facts and appearances at the time war- 
ranted. There are also a few very minor errors in 
fact, such as the imputation on page 21 that no 
Greeks from Kolonaki were executed by the Ger- 
mans. 

Despite these defects (if indeed they are properly 
so called from the journalist’s point of view), it 
seems to me that Lehrman has caught up in his book 
the main lines of Balkan development since the war 
far more adequately than any other writer on the 
subject and, by heightening the colors and sparing 
qualifying clauses, has made a vivid and powerful 
book. 

WiLtrAM Harpy McNEILL 


Psychological warfare. By Paut M. A. LINEBARGER, 
School of Advanced International Studies. Wash- 
ington: Infantry Journal Press, 1948. Pp. 259. 
$3.50. 

Linebarger was active in psychological warfare 
for five years at many levels, and the present work 
is primarily ‘‘the product of experience rather than 
research,” as the author writes at the beginning. The 
first part deals with definition and history; the sec- 
ond with analysis, intelligence, and estimate of the 





situation; and the third with planning and opera- | 


tions. Seventy illustrations reproduce printed mate- 
rial, chiefly leaflets, and ten charts undertake to por- 
tray administrative tangles in disentangled form. A 
disproportionate part of the text draws upon the 
Pacific wing of our psychological warfare, since the 
experience of the author was heavily weighted in 
that direction. Linebarger relies upon anecdote and 
wisecrack to carry the reader along, and this rather 
jaunty method of treating the subject will undoubt- 
edly increase the number of officers and students 
who will be enticed into learning something about 
psychological warfare. The solemn characters can 
make their own discount for what the author justly 


introduces as a “patchwork of enthusiastic recollec- 


tion.” 

Sensible definitions are given of the swarm of 
terms connected with the use of communications di- 
rected to the enemy as an instrument of total policy 
in war. A simple list of some key words will suggest 
the scope of the analysis: “propaganda,” ‘‘military 
propaganda,” “psychological warfare,” ‘warfare 
psychologically waged,” “overt” and “‘covert” prop- 


aganda, “strategic” and “‘tactical” propaganda, | 


“defensive” and “offensive” propaganda, ‘“‘conver- 
sionary,” “divisive,” ‘‘consolidation,” and “coun- 
ter’”’-propaganda. The preferred definition of psyche- 
logical warfare is that it “comprises the use of propa- 
ganda against an enemy, together with such other 
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operational measures of a military, economic, or po- 
litical nature as may be required to supplement 
propaganda” (p. 40). “Political warfare consists of 
the framing of national policy in such a way as to as- 
sist propaganda or military operations, whether with 
respect to the direct political relations of govern- 
ments with one another or in relation to groups of 
people possessing a political character” (p. 47). 

In the second World War the systematic descrip- 
tion of what the enemy says became more significant 
than in the pre-broadcasting era. Monitors gathered 
the raw material, which was processed into intelli- 
gence reports that exercised some influence upon 
policy in every sphere, though especially in propa- 
ganda work. A convenient breakdown for describing 
propaganda is given on pages 122-25. Suggestive 
schemes for making an estimate of the situation are 
outlined on pages 160-62. The entire treatment of 
plans and operations has a healthy sense of belliger- 
ent reality. 

Among the many points that stand out in this re- 
view of American experience in the second World 
War, one is pre-eminent: ‘America does not nor- 
mally produce psychological warfare personnel in 
peacetime, and if such personnel are to be needed 
again, they will have to be trained especially and in 
advance” (p. 99). This theme needs constant reitera- 
tion if our authorities are to take steps to cope with 
current deficiencies. 

Another headline item is that “‘all the major diffi- 
culties of American psychological warfare were ad- 
ministrative and not operational” (p. 91). Linebar- 
ger gives a succinct review of many of the conflicts 
which arose as a result of the lack of consensus on 
the organization of propaganda activity. These is- 
sues need to be canvassed in advance and carried to 
the point of effective agreement throughout the 
services and among influential civilians. In a world 
of continuing crisis it should be much easier to get 
this working consensus today than at any timein our 
history. 

It is natural that a book on this little-explored 
subject prepared with several audiences in mind 
should require much correction. I have many points 
of major or minor dissent. For instance, the role of 
the chief executive is not given the consistent em- 
phasis which is sorely needed in the appraisal of po- 
litical and psychological warfare. It is a mistake to 
chide the Cree] committee for overselling the “War 
to end war’’ when this emphasis was the result of a 
top-policy decision of the president (p. 66). The pres- 
ent book does not put enough stress on President 
Roosevelt’s peculiar conception of policy and admin- 
istration which set the tone, and especially the dis- 
cords, at every level. 

But Linebarger does more good for policy and 
scholarship by “‘sticking his neck out” than by emu- 
lating the cautious turtles of bureaucracy or the 
timid and obsessional characters who infest our 
largely Gothic towers. 

Harotp D. LAsswELL 
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The African mandates in world politics. By RAYFORD 
W. Locan. Washington: Public Affairs, 1949. Pp. 
206. $3.00. 


History of the 508th Parachute Infantry. By WILLIAM 
G. Lorp IT. Washington: Infantry Journal, 1949. 
Pp. 130. $5.00. 


The annual register: a review of public events at home 
and abroad for the year 1947. Edited by Ivison S. 
MacapaM assisted by HucH Latimer. New 
York: Longmans, Green & Co., 1948. Pp. 568. 
$15. 


The year 1947 was a consolidation of tragedy for 
Great Britain: at home the coal crisis aggravated by 
the extremities of snow and cold, the later floods, 
and the severe dollar crisis of the summer; abroad 
the steady progress toward “the greatest voluntary 
surrender of political power in history” (pp. 26-27) 
and the worsening of relations with the U.S.S.R. 
Anthony Eden could complain of a “series of dis- 
appearing targets” (p. 77) and only at the end of the 
year and with George Marshall present could Ernest 
Bevin claim that “Britain has been reborn” (p. 76). 

In its 189th year the venerable Annual register 
acknowledged the complexities of life and sought the 
help of an advisory board: W. N. Medlicott nomi- 
nated by the Royal Historical Society, Nicholas 
Mansergh by the Royal Institute of International 
Affairs, O. J. R. Howarth by the British Association 
for the Advancement of Science, Mary Glasgow by 
the Arts Council, and B. Ifor Evans by the English 
Association. And the result is good. 

The organization of the volume is not very differ- 
ent from that of recent years and hence is in con- 
trast to the encyclopedic type of yearbook common 
in the United States. However, the relative space 
allotted different sections has shifted markedly from 
the old concentration on things British. In the 1947 
volume the United Kingdom is surveyed in 97 pages, 
the Commonwealth takes 80 more, and “foreign his- 
tory” 210 pages; the chronicle of events plus the 
miscellaneous classified review of literature, the 
arts, science, finance, law, etc., the documents and 
obituaries, occupies 154 pages. Emphasis is over- 
whelmingly political and economic, as is expected. 
Even the 5 pages on art contain a number of refer- 
ences to the price of paintings. Yet despite printing 
and binding difficulties, 1947 saw significant books 
published, and 24 pages are devoted to naming and 
characterizing them. 

The writing is factual, with much use of names 
and statistics. Errors in fact seem to be few indeed, 
and the reader is made aware of the probable valid- 
ity of statements when facts are uncertain: e g., on 
production statistics for the Russian zone of Ger- 
many: “There appears to have been a serious fall 
...in 1947 as compared with 1946” (p. 284). 

Constant reference is made to the increased im- 
portance of the United States in British and world 
affairs: “Woven into the very texture of American 
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foreign policy was the maintenance of friendly rela- 
tions with the British Commonwealth” (p. 226). 


FRANKLIN D. Scott 


By eastern windows: the story of a battle of souls and 
minds in the prison camps of Sumatra. By WIi1- 
t1aAM H. McDoueGatt, Jr. New York: Scribner, 
1948. Pp. 239. $3.00. 


The Commonwealth and the nations. By NICHOLAS 
MANSERGH. New York: Royal Institute of Inter- 
national Affairs, 1949. Pp. 229. $2.50. 

An analysis of the changes in the fabric and char- 

acter of the British Commonwealth since 1939. 


Heures tragiques au Tonkin. By FRANCOISE MARTIN. 
(“‘Seconde guerre mondiale” series.) Paris: Ber- 
ger-Levrault, 1949. Pp. 299. Fr. 390. 


Remous de guerre aux frontiéres du Jura 1939-1045: 
souvenirs d’une grande tragédie. By ALBERT MEM- 
BREZ and ERNEST JUILLERAT with a preface by 
EvucéEne Pfouicnot. Porrentruy, Bern: Jura, 
1948. Pp. 328. Sw. fr. 30. 


Bataan uncensored. By COLONEL E. B. MILLER. 
Long Prairie, Minn.: Hart, 1949. Pp. 403. $4.50. 


El Alamein to the River Sangro. By BERNARD L. 
MontTcomery. New York: Dutton, 1949. Pp. 
192. $6.50. 


North Atlantic Pact: statement by the U.S.S.R. min- 
istry of foreign affairs on January 29, 1949. Lon- 
don: Soviet News, 1949. Pp. 24. 2d. 


Paiforce: the official story of the Persia and Irag com- 
mand, 1941-1946. London: H.M. Stationery 
Office, 1949. Pp. 137. 5s. 


Les quarante jours du 2° groupe de reconnaissance de 
corps d’armée en Hollande, en Belgique et en 
France, 10 mai—18 juin 1940. By PIERRE PAIL- 
LART with a prefatory letter by GENERAL GI- 
rAvuD. Abbeville: Paillart, 1947. Pp. 213. Fr. 600. 


The Belsen trial. By RaymMonpD Puttures. London: 
Hodge, 1949. Pp. 800. 30s. 


Fuoko su Adolfo, fuoko su Benito. By G. REISOLI 
with a preface by A. Bronzvuo.t. (“‘Collana di 
opere storiche,” No. 4.) Naples: Rispoli, 1948. 
Pp. 192. L. 400. 


Ho Chi-Minh, Abd-El-Krim et compagnie. By Com- 
MANDANT J. RENAUD. Paris: Boussac, 1949. Fr. 
390. 

Europa und die deutsche Frage: Betrachtungen tiber 
die geschichtliche Eigenart des deutschen Staats- 
denkens. By GERHARD RitTER. Munich: Miinch- 
ner, 1948. Pp. 208. 


Deux ans dalliance germano-soviétique. By A. Rosst. 
Paris: Fayard, 1949. Fr. 250. 
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L’ aviation de chasse frangaise en 1939-1940. By LiEv- 
TENANT COLONEL SALESSE. (‘‘Aviation francaise 
au combat” series.) Paris: Berger-Levrault, 1949. 
Pp. 200. Fr. 300. 


Commando men: the story of a Royal Marine com- 
mando in north-west Europe. By BRYAN SAMAIN,. 
London: Stevens, 1949. Pp. 188. 10s. 6d. 


Valiant voyaging: a short history of the British India 
Steam Navigation Company in the second World 
War. By Hrtary St. GEORGE SAUNDERS. Lon- 
don: Faber, 1949. Pp. 216. 8s. 6d. 


Second to none! the story of the Three Hundred and 
Fifth Infantry in World War II. Washington: In- 
fantry Journal, 1949. Pp. 255. $5.00. 


Lessons on security and disarmament from the history 
of the League of Nations. By JAMES T. SHOTWELL 
and Marina SAtvin. New York: Columbia Uni- 
versity Press, 1949. Pp. 149. $2.25. 


Spies and traitors of World War II. By Kurt D. 
SrncER. New York: Grosset, 1949. Pp. 301. $1.00. 


The Soviet-Jugoslav dispute: text of the published cor- 
respondence. New York: Royal Institute of In- 
ternational Affairs, 1949. Pp. 79. $0.50. 


Storia della seconda guerra mondiale. Vol. II, Part I, 
Periodo di prevalenza della Germania e del Tri- 
partito: 1939-1942. Part III, Periodo di preva- 
lenza degli alleati: 1942-1945. By AMADEO TosTI. 
Milan: Rizzoli, 1948. Pp. 517. 

Trial of major war criminals before the International 
Military Tribunal, Nuremberg, November 14, 
1945—October 1, 1946. Vol. XVIII, July 2-15, 
1946. Vol. XTX, July 16-27, 1946. Vol. XXI, 
August 12-26, 1946. Vol. XX VII, Documents and 
evidence. London: H.M. Stationery Office, 1949. 
7s. +8s.+ 7s. 6d.+7s. 6d. 


UNESCO: report of the director-general to the general 
conference, 1949. London: H.M. Stationery Office, 
1949. 

United Nations maritime conference, held at Geneva 
from 19 February to 6 March, 1949: final act and 
related documents. New York: Columbia Univer- 
sity Press, 1949. Pp. 55. $0.50. 

History of the United Nations War Crimes Commis- 
sion and the development of the laws of war. Com- 
piled by the UN1TED Nations WAR CRIMES Com- 
MIssION. London: H.M. Stationery Office, 1948. 
Pp. 592. 30s. 

Power politics. By MARTIN Wicut. (“Looking for- 
ward” pamphlets, No. 8.) London and New 
York: Royal Institute of International Affairs, 
1949. Pp. 66. $0.50. 

Foundations for world order. By E. L. Woopwarp 
and OTHERS. Denver: University of Denver 
Press, 1949. Pp. 174. $3.00. 
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AUSTRIA-HUNGARY 


Monarchie der Gegensdtze: Osterreichs Weg durch die 
Neuzeit. By HErNRICH BENEDIKT. Vienna: UIll- 
stein, 1948. Pp. 212. Sch. 18.50. 


Metternich und die Frauen. Vol. 1, Von der franzé- 
sischen Revolution bis zum Wiener Kongress, 1789- 
1815. By EGON CAsar Cortr. Zurich: Europa, 
1948. Pp. 544. Sw. fr. 19.50. 


L’azione parlamentare del Trentino nel 1848-49 a 
Francoforte e a Vienna. By P. PrEprotm, E. 
Brot, and B. Rizzi. Trento: Mutilati e Invalidi, 
1948. Pp. 376. 


The Habsburg monarchy. By A. J. P. TayLor. New 
ed. London: Hamish Hamilton, 1949. Pp. 272. 
158. 


Livre blanc: 4 années de lutte pour la défense de 
Véglise hongroise. Paris: Amiot-Dumont, Chaix, 
1949. Pp. 200. Fr. 280. 


CZECHOSLOVAKIA 


Ceské déjiny v obrazech. [Czech history in pictures.] 
Edited by PAvEL NAumaN. Prague: Sfinx Bohu- 
mil Janda, 1948. Pp. 19 +153 reproductions. Ké. 
250. 

A valuable survey of the expression of Czech his- 
tory in Czech art, as interpreted variously in various 
centuries. As a first treatment of this kind, the book 
has no competitor for the understanding of the re- 
flection of nationalism in the development of art. 


Joseru S. RouceKk 


Nédért déjin Slovenského divadla. [Outlines of the his- 
tory of Slovak theater.] By ZoLTAN RAMPAK. 
Bratislava: Akadémie Vied a Unemf, 1948. Pp. 
50. Ké. 70. 


Although he relates the beginnings of Slovakia’s 
theater to the religious history of the seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries, the author concentrates on 
the second half of the nineteenth century and brings 
the story down to 1945. A good bibliography and re- 
productions make this a valuable contribution to the 
cultural history of central Europe. 


JosErH S. RouceK 


FRANCE 


Clemenceau, thinker and writer. By SAMUEL I. Ap- 
PLEBAUM. New York: The author, 1948. Pp. 184. 
$3.50. 


Léon Bloy: mystique de la douleur. Avec la correspon- 
dance inédite de Bloy et Villier de l’Isle-Adam. By 
ALBERT Bfécutn. Paris: Labergerie, 1949. Pp. 
192. Fr. 200. 


Nationales und universales Denken im Werke Etienne 
Pasquiers. By RoBERT BUTLER. Basel: Helbing & 
Lichtenhahn, 1948. Pp. 176. Sw. fr. 8.50. 


Les grands ducs de Bourgogne. By JosrpH CALMETTE. 
Paris: Michel, 1949. Pp. 408. Fr. 570. 


Les rois de France. By JoserH CALMETTE. Paris: 
Stock, 1949. Fr. 1,230. 


Oradour, ville martyre. By FRANCK DELAGE. Paris: 
Mellotée, 1949. Pp. 116. Fr. 100. 


La grande énigme de la guerre: Darlan, amiral de la 
flotte. By Amrrat Doctevur. (‘Documents poli- 
tiques.”) Paris: Couronne, 1949. Fr. 400. 


Le général Cambronne. By Louis Garros. (‘‘Nou- 
velle collection historique.’”’) Paris: Calmann- 
Lévy, 1949. Pp. 288. Fr. 450. 


Napoleon, for or against. By PretEr GEYER. Trans- 
lated by OLIVE RENtER. London: Cape, 1949. Pp. 
477. 218. 


Histoire de Lyon. Vol. II, De 1595 @ 1814. By A. 
KLEINCLAUSZ. Paris: Masson, 1949. Pp. 440. Fr. 
1,600. 


Henri III et son secret. By PIERRE LAFUvE. (“Rayon 
d’histoire” series.) Paris: Hachette, 1949. Fr. 
325. 


La carte impériale: histoire de la France d’outremer 
1940-1945. By Maurice MARTIN pu GARD. 
Paris: Bonne, 1949. Pp. 500. Fr. 500. 


Napoleon at St. Helena. By Frtpfric Masson. 
Translated by Louis B. FREwER. Oxford: Pen- 
in-Hand, 1949. Pp. 272. 153. 


Vieux logis, vieilles histoires. By JuLES Mazé. (“... 
De l’histoire” series.) Paris: Hachette, 1949. Fr. 
275. 


Brumaire: the rise of Bonaparte. By J. B. Morton. 
London: Laurie, 1949. Pp. 288. 12s. 6d. 


Debussy. By Rotto H. Myers. (‘‘Great lives” 
series.) London: Duckworth, 1949. Pp. 125. 4s. 
6d. 


Paul Valéry et les beaux arts. By Raovt ANDRE 
PELMONT. Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard Univer- 
sity Press, 1949. Pp. 196. $5.00. 


Essai sur la France actuelle. By ANDRE RIBARD. 
Paris: Fontaine, 1949. Pp. 356. Fr. 390. 


Madame du Barry. By KARL VON SCHUMACHER. 
Zurich: Amalthea, 1948. Pp. 220. Sw. fr. 9.80. 


La Révolution francaise vue par ses journaux. By 
GERARD WALTER. Paris: Tardy, 1949. Pp. 472. 
Fr. 450. 


GERMANY 


The struggle for democracy in Germany. Edited by 
GasrieL A. ALMOND. Chapel Hill: University of 
North Carolina Press, 1949. Pp. 368. $4.50. 
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Goethe’s world, as seen in letters and memoirs. Edited 
by BERTHOLD BIERMANN. Norfolk, Conn.: New 
Directions, 1949. Pp. 444. $5.00. 


German theories of the corporative state, with special 
references to the period 1870-1919. By RaLpH H. 
BowENn. New York: McGraw-Hill, 1949. Pp. 243. 
$4.00. 


Der westfilische Friede. By MAx BRAUBACH. Miin- 
ster: Aschendorff, 1948. Pp. 80. M. 3.50. 


Der deutschen Tragédie erster Teil. By FRANZ CARL 
EnpRES. Stuttgart: Mittelbach, 1948. Pp. 264. 
M. 9.60. 


And call it peace. By MARSHALL KNAPPEN. Chicago: 
University of Chicago Press, 1947. Pp. 213. $3.00. 


Our occupation of Germany is gradually receiv- 
ing the careful, scholarly attention which its great 
importance justifies. Unlike the German or Soviet 
armies, the American army was made up of men and 
women from all walks of life who could come home 
and write for the edification of their army superiors, 
as well as for their countrymen, just what they 
thought about their own phase of the total military 
operation. Even generals have done this—not so 
much perhaps for the edification of the public as for 
their own glory and profit. 

This thoughtful and conscientious book was not 
written by a general or for any reason except an hon- 
est and straightforward one. It was written by a his- 
torian and political scientist become colonel who 
never lost his scholarly perspective or his academic 
balance. It is therefore a story which needed to be 
told, however critically and harshly its opinions are 
expressed. 

The book explains in detail the whole program 
for re-educating Germany which was drawn up and 
carried out by our military government. As a leading 
participant in every phase of the program—except 
in the top-level policy decisions—Knappen tells in a 
somewhat resigned, half-dejected manner the sad 
story of how careful, sound planning was junked to 
make way for the Morgenthau plan, which he dubs 
“the new revelation.” “If the Roman legions,” 
writes the author, ‘“‘had sometimes made a desert 
and called it a peace, we could make a pasture and 
do likewise” (p. 54). “Like Napoleon’s murder of the 
Duc d’Enghien, it was worse than a crime. It was a 
blunder.” 

The book is a harsh indictment of the whole mili- 
tary caste, for which the author has a very frank 
aversion. Yet when all the criticisms have been giv- 
en, the final result is not so bad as the sum of all the 
mistakes and shortcomings which are here recited. 
In other words, to use a legal term, it is possible to 
confess every blunder and still to avoid a completely 
negative conclusion. Despite everything, schools 
were opened, textbooks were made available, teach- 
ers were procured, churches were revived. Consid- 
ering the ability and training of our specialist officers 
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and their indefatigable, cor.scientious work, it is un- 
derstandable why one of them might feel that so 
little was done compared to what might have been 
done. 

But one interesting aspect of the book is that it 
shows what a competent group of people had been 
recruited and assembled by the army—no one ever 
understands just how or why—to perform the work 
in education and religion and how much was accom- 
plished. 

Perhaps the book has too much academic cyni- 
cism which is not always tempered by a careful bal- 
ancing of the practical requirements of the situation, 
not to mention the human and institutional limita- 
tions and shortcomings. Yet the army needs the 
benefit of this kind of criticism, however much an 
undiscriminating public may misinterpret it. 

Finally, there might have been in the book as 
sharp a criticism of the German churches, especially 
in regard to de-nazification, as there was of the army, 
and there might have been at least a diminutive foot- 
note citing just one case where “higher headquar- 
ters” or “the front office” or ‘‘top brass” at some 
time or other actually inspired or facilitated some 
worth-while operation! 

Nevertheless, the author has produced a record 
of an important aspect of our occupation of Germany 
which required his historical perspective, honesty, 
and frankness to be useful and effective. After read- 
ing this book, one is driven, without intending any 
disparagement, to raise two questions—one, when 
will we have a book which puts all aspects of the oc- 
cupation together with proper consideration of top- 
side problems as well as those at the intermediate 
and lower echelons; and, two, should we ever at- 
tempt another occupation? 

JAMES K. POLLOCK 


New constitutions in occupied Germany. By HAROLD 
O. Lewis. (‘‘Foundation pamphlets,’ No. 6.) 
Washington: Foundation for Foreign Affairs, 
1948. Pp. 145. $1.00. 


Allemagne d’hier et d’aprés-demain. By HENRI MAs- 
sis. Paris: Conquistador, 1949. Pp. 160. Fr. 175. 


Doctors of infamy: the story of the Nazi medical 
crimes. By ALEXANDER MITSCHERLICH, M.D., 
and FRED MIELKE. Translated by HENRI Nor- 
DEN. New York: Schuman, 1949. Pp. 211. $3.00. 


Johannes Gutenberg, sein Leben und sein Werk. By 
ALoys RuppPEL. 2d ed. Berlin: Mann, 1947. Pp. 
230. 


Quest for mysteries: the Masonic background for litera- 
ture in eighteenth-century Germany. By HEINRICH 
SCHNEIDER. Ithaca: Cornell University Press, 
1947. Pp. 178. 

For students of intellectual history, the problem 
of unraveling out of the eighteenth century the maze 
of intricate relations between rationalism and enthu- 
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siasm, Enlightenment, pietism and orthodoxy, cos- 
mopolitanism and nationalism, is most baffling and 
very often quite exasperating. To this complex the 
cult of Freemasonry and secret societies adds both 
romance and increased difficulties. The author of the 
latest attempt to deal with the problem comments 
quite appropriately that ‘‘one may characterize all 
learned discussion of our set of problems, down to 
the present time, as inadequate and unsatisfying” 
(p. 117). In the opinion of this reviewer Schneider’s 
volume has done little to improve that situation. 
The author’s main thesisis that in every epoch there 
is a contrast and oscillation between rational and 
mystical thinking. The mystically inclined of the 
eighteenth century did not find the certainty they 
craved in the philosophy and secular religion of the 
Enlightenment. The rational philosophy “further 
deepened the feeling of isolation and solitariness that 
had grown out of the religious freedom of con- 
science,” and ‘“‘each individual now stood alone in 
seeking knowledge.” This led to the return to the ir- 
rational traditions and thus influenced the trans- 
formation of Masonic lodges from an earlier rational- 
ist approach to that of a more occult character. Un- 
fortunately, the author’s methodological approach is 
purely theoretical and speculative and is woefully 
inadequate with respect to evidence as to either his- 
torical influence or historical continuity. This is the 
way intellectual history should mot be written. 


KoppeEt S. PINSON 


The German woman in the age of Enlightenment: a 
study in the drama from Gottsched to Lessing. By 
S. Etta SCHREIBER. (‘‘Columbia University Ger- 
manic studies,” new ser., No. 19.) New York: 
King’s Crown, 1948. Pp. 257. $3.25. 


Goethe on nature and on science. By Str CHARLES 
SHERRINGTON. 2d ed. Cambridge: University 
Press, 1949. Pp. 54. 2s. 6d. 


Deutschland und Westeuropa: drei Aufsdtze. By Ru- 
DOLF STADELMANN. Schloss Laupheim, Wiirttem- 
berg: Steiner, 1948. Pp. 177. 


The private life of Adolf Hitler: the intimate notes and 
diary of Eva Braun. Edited by Pau Tasort. 
London: Aldor, 1949. Pp. 171. 7s. 6d. 


GREAT BRITAIN 


Britain’s road to recovery. By MILDRED ADAMS and 
WILtraM W. WabeE. (‘‘Headline series,” No. 74.) 
New York: Foreign Policy Association, 1949. Pp. 
62. $0.35. 

Edwardian heritage: a study in British history, 1901- 
06. By Wriutam S. Apams. London: Muller, 
1949. Pp. 248. 12s. 6d. 


The Lambs: a study of pre-Victorian England. By 
KATHARINE ANTHONY. London: Hammond, 1949. 
Pp. 256. 158. 


Early English trade unions. By A. AsPINALL. Lon- 
don: Batchworth, 1949. Pp. 442. 30s. 


Politics and the press, 1780-1850. By A. ASPINALL. 
London: Home & Van Thal, 1949. Pp. 487. 42s. 


The Labour party in perspective and twelve years later. 
By C. R. Atriee. London: Gollancz, 1949. Pp. 
199. 78. 6d. 


Father of the man: memories of Cheshire, Lancashire 
and Oxford, 1874-98. By Str ERNEST BARKER. 
London: National Council of Social Service, 1948. 
Pp. 116. §s. 


Sir Francis Throckmorton, a seventeenth century coun- 
try gentleman. By E. A. B. BARNARD. London: 
Heffer, 1949. Pp. 99. 10s. 6d. ~ 


George Stephenson, father of railways. By ADA L. 
BARRETT. New York: Paebar, 1948. Pp. 2094. 
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British year-book of international law, 1947. Oxford: 
Oxford University Press, 1949. Pp. 529. 45s. 


The portable Charles Lamb. Edited by JoHn Mason 
Brown. New York: Viking, 1949. Pp. 604. $2.00. 


Letters, dating from 1796 to 1834, together with 
many familiar essays. 


Pageant of parliament. By T. Carn. London: Uni- 
versity of London Press, 1949. Pp. 160. 2s. 6d. 


Joseph Lister: the friend of man. By Hector C. 
CAMERON. London: Heineman, 1948. Pp. 180. 
17s. 6d. 
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Cambridge: University Press, 1949. Pp. 336. 4s. 
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A history of England, from the defeat of the Armada to 
the death of Elizabeth, with an account of English 
institutions during the later sixteenth and early 
seventeenth centuries. By EDWARD P. CHEYNEY. 
2 vols. New York: Smith, 1948. Pp. 560. $13. 


The English interior: 1500 to 1900. By Ratpu Dut- 
TON. New York: Batsford, 1949. Pp. 192. $6.00. 


County records. By F. G. Emmison and I. Gray. 
(‘Historical Association publications,” special 
ser., S3.) London: George Philip for the Associa- 
tion, 1948. Pp. 32. 1s. 6d. 


The prince consort. By ROGER FuLorp. London: 
Macmillan, 1949. Pp. 292. 18s. 


Women in green: the story of the W.V.S. By CHARLES 
GRAVES. London: Heinemann, 1949. Pp. 284. 12s. 
6d. 


Buxton under the dukes of Devonshire. By R. GRUNDY 
HEapeE. London: Hale, 1949. Pp. 144. 15s. 
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Burke’s politics: selected writings and speeches of Ed- 
mund Burke on reform, revolution, and war. Edited 
by Ross J. S. Horrman and Pavut LEvack. New 
York: Knopf, 1949. Pp. 583. $4.75. 


The case for conservatism. By QuINTIN Hocc. West 
Drayton, Middlesex: Penguin Beoks, 1947. Pp. 
320. 28. 


Labour marches on. By JoHN ParKER, M.P. Har- 
mondsworth, Middlesex: Penguin Books, 1947. 
Pp. 220. Is. 


Labour’s first year. By J. E. D. HALL. Harmonds- 

worth, Middlesex: Penguin Books, 1947. Pp. 213. 

Is. 

These three little volumes are popular handbooks 
contributed by Penguin Books to the growing litera- 
ture centering about the present British experiment 
in social democracy. The first two were issued simul- 
taneously, in the words of the publisher, as state- 
ments of the political faiths of the Conservative and 
Labor parties, respectively. The author of each is 
apparently in a position to write with some author- 
ity on the policies of his party. Quintin Hogg, a 
former joint parliamentary undersecretary of state 
for air, is at present one of the more prominent lead- 
ers of the younger Tory element in parliament. John 
Parker, like Hogg a member of parliament, is also 
vice-chairman of the Fabian Society. The third 
book, by a member of the parliamentary press gal- 
lery, is a brief summary of the legislative session of 
1945-46. 

Hogg’s work is an ambitious attempt to demon- 
strate, in the face of a serious setback, the theoreti- 
cal case for conservatism in general and the practical 
arguments in favor of the Conservative party in par- 
ticular. It is divided into three main sections: an out- 
line of basic conservative ideas, a vigorous attack 
upon the socialist position, and a sketch of Conserva- 
tive party policy toward the major issues facing the 
British people. 

In a sense, the core of the first part of the book is 
a restatement of the philosophy of Edmund Burke 
which has been the keynote of conservative apolo- 
getics for a century and a half. Emphasis is placed 
upon the organic theory of society, upon a prag- 
matic development of policy in the light of past ex- 
perience, and upon the institution of private prop- 
erty as a germinal force in human relations. But, in 
addition, the author takes his stand—and he admits 
that not all Conservatives may go along with him— 
on the argument that his conservative dogma rests 
upon a recognition of the religious basis of society 
and an acceptance of the existence of natural law. 
Both, in his view, boil down to a belief in the broth- 
erhood of man; and both, it would seem, are held to 
be more essentially a part of conservatism than of 
any other political creed. More concretely, Hogg 
portrays conservatism as the staunch defender of 
economic competition and private enterprise, of 
country and empire, and of political liberty as mani- 
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fested in the parliamentary system. In respect of the 
last, he shows considerable concern over the possible 
influence of the Trade Union Congress as a pressure 
group acting upon a Labor government with which 
it is in close alliance. The point is well taken, but it 
is worth noting that nowhere in this book does there 
appear a similar concern for the relations of such 
bodies as the Federation of British Industries with 
the Conservative party. 

In examining the socialist case, Hogg marshals 
the conventional arguments against widespread pub- 
lic ownership and over-all planning. He rejects the 
thesis that the depressed condition of the British 
economy between the two world wars reflected the 
ineffectiveness of the predominantly Conservative 
governments of the period. By 1936 poverty had 
virtually disappeared in Britain, except—and it is a 
remarkable exception—for the fact that a measure of 
unemployment still existed. And unemployment, he 
declares, was the result of world conditions rather 
than of Conservative policy. 

The program presented as the alternative to so- 
cialism sets up conservatism as a policy of the ‘‘mid- 
dle way,” willing to accept planning, nationalization, 
and all the socialist paraphernalia of regulation 
wherever the need is demonstrated but rejecting any 
sweeping changes until the demonstration has been 
made. Hogg rightly points out that the Conserva- 
tive party, for whatever reason, has in the past often 
served as the vehicle of social and economic change 
and pleads for its use toward the same ends in the 
future. His case would be stronger if it could be 
shown that there is general agreement within the 
party on such a policy. 

Parker’s presentation is a much more convention- 
al treatment. He sketches briefly the growth of the 
Labor party in the twentieth century and then pro- 
ceeds to outline its program in the main sectors of 
government and economic life. Agriculture, social 
services, local government, parliamentary procedure, 
are all treated reasonably clearly and informatively. 
The nature of socialist support of a planned economy 
and a program of nationalization of industry is like- 
wise detailed. Generally, perhaps because of the 
present dominant position of the Labor party, Par- 
ker seems content to describe the official attitude 
rather than to defend it in the sense that Hogg de- 
fends the Conservative alternative. 

The author is more effective in dealing with this 
domestic progra:. of the party than in outlining its 
stand on foreign policy. In that he is obviously not 
unique. When the party came into power, its indus- 
trial and social policy was much more clearly con- 
ceived than were its attitudes on external relations. 
As the government worked out a program of action 
—some would claim as it gradually accepted the 
Conservative version of foreign policy—it was prob- 
ably inevitable that contradictions and shifts in em- 
phasis should develop, so that a clear-cut description 
of the policy is difficult to achieve. On occasion, 
Parker’s own views come to the fore, as in his criti- 
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cism of Ernest Bevin’s stand on the Palestine ques- 
tion. 

Hall’s account of the parliamentary session of 
1945-46 can be characterized briefly. Except for a 
short summary chapter, it is a description of the de- 
bates on the Labor program and of the actual legis- 
lation passed. In both cases, the treatment is rather 
too cursory to be of much real utility. 
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Hills, N.Y.: Transatlantic Arts, 1949. Pp. 232. 
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An account of the history, development, and 
changing character of British local government. 
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tiswoode, 1949. Pp. 240. 15s. 
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London: Eyre & Spottiswoode, 1949. Pp. 410. 
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An historical introduction to English law and its in- 
stitutions. By HAROLD Potter. 3d ed. London: 
Sweet & Maxwell, 1949. Pp. 650. £3 7s. 6d. 


Mayhew’s London: being selections from London la- 
bours and the London poor, first published in 
1851. Edited by PETER QUENNELL. London: Pi- 
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A history of British insurance. By Harowp E. 
Raynes. London: Pitman, 1949. Pp. 397. 358. 


Edmund Burke: Christian statesman. By E. E. REy- 
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The cathedral and royal burgh of Kirkwall. By Joun 
Mooney, F.S.A. Scot. 2d ed. Kirkwall, Orkney: 
W. R. Mackintosh, 1947. Pp. 251. 21s. 


This is the history of a cathedral which has never 
been church property. Founded in 1137, the cathe- 
dral was held by the earls of Orkney until 1486, when 
it was conveyed to the town council and citizens of 
Kirkwall. The cathedral thus occupies a unique 
place among the churches and church properties of 
the Church of Scotland. The narration of how this 
unique status came about involves a rather extended 
examination of the history of the cathedral itself, the 
earls of Orkney, and the town of Kirkwall. Amid the 
mass of details, illuminating information is to be 
found concerning the evolution of town government 
and the relationship of the earls to the kings of Nor- 
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way. Particularly informative is the fresh interpre- 
tation of the marriage contract of James III and 
Margaret, the daughter of Christian I of Norway. 
As might be expected, the volume is replete with 
curious items concerning the cathedral—its founder, 
fabric, endowments, tombs, etc. 
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A comprehensive history of the Italian madrigal 
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LIGERS. Bern: Haupt, 1948. Pp. 331. Sw. fr. 12. 
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York: Greenberg, 1949. Pp. 192. $3.00. 
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Translated and edited by LEONARD SHOTZKIN. 
New York: Viking, 1949. Pp. 295. $3.50. 

The battle of the Warsaw ghetto, April 1943. 
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18.] By HENRYK JABLONSKI. Warsaw: Historical 
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stock. New York: Knopf, 1949. Pp. 384. $5.00. 
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seerien eldmdkerrasto. [In defense of the father- 
land: biographies of the officers killed in the win- 
ter war.] Helsinki: Séderstrém, 1949. Pp. 648. M. 
800. 


Suomen sota 1941-1945. [The Finnish war, 1941~-45.] 
By Eero Kuussaari and ViILHO NuTeMaAa. Hel- 
sinki: Mantere, 1948. M. 700. 


Suomen valloitus 1808. [The conquest of Finland, 
1808.} By Erxxr K. Osmonsato. Helsinki: 
Séderstrém, 1948. Pp. 459. M. sso. 

A scholarly account, based largely on unpub- 
lished archival sources, of the events leading to 

Finland’s transfer from Sweden to Russia. 


Suomen itsendisyyskysymys 1917. [The question of 
Finnish independence, 1917.] By JUHANI PAAsI- 
virTA. Helsinki: Séderstrém, 1949. Pp. 210. M. 
360. 

Volume II of a significant work on the origins of 
Finnish independence, covering the events from the 
summer of 1917 to the declaration of independence 
of December 6, 1917. Volume I appeared in 1948. 
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Russia’s race for Asia. By GEORGE CREEL. Indian- 
apolis: Bobbs-Merrill, 1949. Pp. 264. $2.75. 


Stalin & Co., the Politburo: the men who run Russia. 
By WALTER DurAnTy. New York: Sloane, 1949. 
Pp. 267. $3.00. 


Histoire économique et sociale de la Russie. By BER- 
TRAND GILLE. Paris: Payot, 1949. Pp. 240. Fr. 
480. 


Russian radicals look to America, 1825-1894. By 
Davin Hecur. Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard Uni- 
versity Press, 1947. Pp. 242. $4.00. 

Russian radicals look to America, 1825-1894 suc- 
ceeds in demonstrating quite conclusively that they 
never did look, save through the telescope of their 
own convictions and, in the main, through the lenses 
provided by Alexis de Tocqueville. Hecht has es- 
sayed a study in the tenebrous borderland between 
Russian and American history, illuminated by oc- 
casional reflections from certain facets of one or the 
other, though of serious import for neither. Within 
the exiguous limits of his scope, he has performed the 
task well. The time has perhaps not yet come for 
anyone to attempt a comparative treatment of 
American and of Russian history, an effort that will 
necessitate a mastery of both and would certainly 
entaila reconciliation of the theses of V. O. Kluchev- 
ski and of F. J. Turner, with far-reaching corrections 
of both. 

That Hecht has attempted nothing of the sort is, 
of course, no criticism of what he has done. The task 
he set himself involved only examination of refer- 
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ences to America to be found in the writings of a 
half-dozen well-known Russian intellectuals. To this 
he has prefaced a brief background chapter on the 
general character of Russian revolutionary intel- 
lectualism in the nineteenth century. It is perhaps 
regrettable that Hecht translates the generic Rus- 
sian name for this movement as “‘populism,” a trans- 
lation etymologically sound and satisfactory enough 
for an English audience but almost certain to con- 
fuse Americans, for whom “‘populism’’ has historical 
connotations that have nothing in common with 
narodnichestro. On the whole, however, the Russian 
intellectual background is competently presented, 
though marked by exaggeration of the utopian ele- 
ment in Herzen’s thought and by confusion of the 
v narod phase with the more comprehensive narodnik 
movement. 

The several chapters on the six individuals— 
Alexander Herzen, Nicholas Ogarev, Michael Baku- 
nin, Nicholas Chernyshevski, Peter Lavrov, and 
Nicholas Chaikovski—presented more difficulty and 
represent the original part of the author’s work. It 
would have required enormous labor to have pre- 
sented analyses of their variant philosophies. The 
author has wisely confined himself to winnowing 
from their writings references to America, a process 
which inevitably means saving the chaff and letting 
the grain go, for these men knew little or nothing of 
America. Herzen had read Tocqueville and had 
rounded out his knowledge of the New World 
from sources as diverse as Goethe and Giuseppe 
Garibaldi. The sources of Ogarev’s knowledge of 
American constitutional practice are more obscure. 
Bakunin actually spent a few weeks in America in 
1861, though most of the time was passed in Boston, 
and he read James Fenimore Cooper’s novels in 
German translation; it is small wonder that his 
knowledge of America must be classified as “intui- 
tive.”” The renowned Chernyshevski never left Rus- 
sia at all, save for one brief visit to London; in his 
opinion, Boston, where John Stuart Mill’s “social 
despotism” throve, was not representative of the 
United States. Lavrov, first of Russian subjective 
sociologists, who became a socialist only in middle 
age, reacted most unfavorably to America; though 
he, too, derived most of his knowledge from Tocque- 
ville, he was profoundly impressed by Thomas 
Paine and read German-American newspapers with 
considerable regularity. Chaikovski, whose highest 
aim it was “‘to realize the God-man in his life” (p. 
199), had the most extensive personal knowledge of 
America; two years in a religious community on the 
Kansas prairie, followed by a brief experience as a 
ship-carpenter in Chester, Pennsylvania, and a few 
months as a member of a Shaker colony sufficed to 
convince this Russian nobleman that America was 
a “sullen stepmother” (p. 215). 

What trained historians of the United States will 
make of Hecht’s running commentary on these Rus- 
sians’ report on the United States is perhaps beside 
the point. The curious reader may find in these pages 
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about all there is to be said of the formative influ- 
ence of American experience on Russian revolution- 
aries, whose misfortune it was to live before “the 
Russian revolutionary movement turned more and 
more to Marxism, and concomitantly tended to lose 
its lingering illusions in regard to the United States” 
(p. 220). 
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lated by A. RotustTErn. London: Soviet News, 
1949. Pp. 120. 2s. 


The living thoughts of Tolstoy. By STEFAN ZWEIG. 
London: Cassell, 1949. Pp. 124. 5s. 


SCANDINAVIA 


Democratic monarchies of Scandinavia. By BEN A. 
ARNESON. 2d ed. New York: Van Nostrand, 1949. 
Pp. 300. 


The reformation in Denmark. By E. H. DuUNKLEY. 
London: S.P.C.K., 1949. Pp. 192. 13s. 6d. 


Labor in Norway. By WALTER GALENSON. Cam- 
bridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press, 1949. 
Pp. 400. $5.00. 


The strange life of August Strindberg. By ELIZABETH 
SpriGGE. London: Hamish Hamilton, 1949. Pp. 
246. 15s. 


Christine von Schweden. By OSKAR VON WERTHEI- 
MER. Zurich: Amalthea, 1948. Pp. 411. Sw. fr. 
12.80. 
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Storia della questione d’Oriente. By FRANCESCO 
Cocnasso. Turin: Pezzani, 1949. Pp. 703. L. 
2,000. 


In search of a future: Persia, Egypt, Iraq, and Pales- 
tine. By Maurice G. Hrnpus. Garden City, 
N.Y.: Doubleday, 1949. Pp. 285. $3.00. 
Conclusions regarding the possible achievement 

of internal security in Near East based on journey 

through Arab and Jewish lands. 


T. E. Lawrence. By Vyvyan Ricwarps. (“Great 
lives” series.) London: Duckworth, 1949. Pp. 
144. 48. 6d. 


Lawrence: the story of his life. By EDWARD RoBIN- 
son. Oxford: Oxford University Press; London: 
Cumberlege, 1949. Pp. 250. 6s. 


Les heures douloureuses de la Gréce libérée: journal 
d’un témoin, octobre 1944-janvier 1945. By LEON 
Marc. Paris: Le Francois, 1947. Pp. 254. Fr. 135. 


Leon Marc is the pseudonym for Leon Marcando- 
natos, a young official in the Greek ministry for for- 
eign affairs. In his foreword he explains that he kept 
a diary during the Italian and German campaigns, 
the occupation years, and the liberation period, with 
the intention of publishing an eye-witness account of 
those years. The post-liberation strife in Greece that 
culminated in the bitter battle of Athens led him to 
publish first his notes on the liberation period in or- 
der to inform the outside world of the struggle “that 
was in reality the rebellion of December 1944 which, 
for forty days, bathed Athens in blood, and which, 
without British intervention, would have ended in a 
general massacre” (p. 9). 

Given this approach, it is not surprising to read a 
typical rightist account with the usual emphasis on 
atrocities committed during the Athens fighting and 
with little attention paid to the precise steps leading 
to, and the responsibility for, the outbreak of the 
fighting. Frequently the author’s emotions lead to 
most extreme statements. He repeats, though de- 
fensively, the story about the buckets of eyes gouged 
out by the bloodthirsty guerrillas, a tale that became 
a joke among American personnel in Athens who 
searched in vain for those buckets. He states that the 
strike of December 4 was a failure and that the 
ELAS guerrillas did not fight seriously against the 
Axis, despite British admissions to the contrary. In 
his entry for December 17 he quotes a phrase at- 
tributed to Marshal Josef Radetsky, “Milan needs 
thirty hours of the sword to enjoy thirty years of 
peace” (p. 135), and suggests that this formula be 
applied in Greece. 

This book is to be read not for an account of what 
actually happened in Greece following liberation but 
rather for an appreciation of the passions aroused 
during those months and for an understanding of 
the origins of the civil war ravaging Greece today. 


L. S. STAVRIANOS 
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Israél et les nations. By B. Cuastes. Paris: Lamarre, 
1949. Fr. 150. 


Etiopi in Palestina: storia della comunitda etiopica di 
Gerusalemme. By ENRICO CERULLI. 2 vols. Rome: 
Libreria dello Stato, 1948. Pp. 459+539. L. 
450+1,500. 


A history of Palestine from A.D. 135 to modern times. 
By James Parkes. London: Gollancz, 1949. Pp. 
391. 21S. 


Rumania under the Soviet yoke. By REUBEN H. 
MARKHAM. Boston: Meador, 1949. Pp. 601. 
$4.00. 


The foreign relations of Turkey, 1481-1512. By Syp- 
NEY N. FisHer. (“Illinois studiesin the social sci- 
ences,” Vol. XXX, No. 1.) Urbana, IIl.: Univer- 
sity of Illinois Press, 1949. Pp. 117. $1.50. 


It happened in Yugoslavia—it must not happen here. 
By Mark Basic. Chicago: The author, 1948. Pp. 
258. $2.75. 

Eyewitness account of conditions in 1946-47. 


Yugoslavia. Edited by Rosert J. Kerner. (“United 
Nations” series.) Berkeley and Los Angeles: Uni- 
versity of California Press, 1949. Pp. 544. $6.50. 


The revolt of the Serbs against the Turks (1804-1813): 
translations from the Serbian national ballads of 
the period. Translated and with an introduction 
by W. A. Morison. Cambridge: University 
Press; New York: Macmillan, 1942. Pp. 181. 
$2.25. 


The author was, in 1942, lecturer in comparative 
Slavonic philology at the School of Slavonic and 
East European Studies, University of London. His 
book contains translations into English iambic 
pentameter verse of eleven Serbian epic ballads deal- 
ing with the first phase of the Serbian rebellion 
against the Ottoman Empire. The introduction pre- 
sents a sketch of the historical background, some 
characteristics of the Serbian epic, and certain prob- 
lems of translation into verse. 

Except for two hajduk ballads, the poems are 
concerned with the outbreak of the revolt and some 
of the subsequent battles and sieges. Each is a nar- 
rative crowded with action and contemporary de- 
tail. Perhaps the most impressive, admittedly an old 
favorite of this reviewer, is ‘“The beginning of the 
revolt against the Dahijas.” Its triumphs of creative 
imagination are probably more valuable than its 
factual material to the student who seeks to under- 
stand the Serbian psychology of those days. Exam- 
ples are the description of how “the saints began to 
battle” in the sky to encourage the Serbs (astronomi- 
cal phenomena which actually occurred); Memed 
Aga’s torrent of denunciation and threats against the 
Serbian leaders contrasted with his father’s plea for 
leniency toward the Serbs, “for these things will not 
be ours much longer”; and the failure to surprise the 
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early-rising Karageorge: ‘Who can hope to dupe a 
furious dragon?” 

As actual source material the ballads must be 
used with caution, since the anonymous minstrels 
did not hestitate to subordinate history to poetry. 
Their chief historical value, and it is considerable, is 
the incomparable picture they give of Serbian life 
and popular opinion. 

Morison’s translations are good. Often the power 
of the original is transmitted undiminished by the 
translation, as in the suggestive simile: 


“Looks askant upon the town of Belgrade 
As a Serb impaled glares at a Moslem.” 


If they occasionally seem prosaic, it should be re- 
membered that Serbian, like Russian, does not trans- 
late readily into English verse, necessitating a word 
order and choice of synonyms which sometimes dis- 
tort the original, as when the author translates glava 
(head) as “‘noddle.” The book is a welcome con- 
tribution, and the author takes his place with the 
others who, over a period of more than a century, 
have rendered into English some of these products of 
a unique poetic genius. 

Joun CLINTON ADAMS 


MIDDLE EAST 


The Punjab under the Mughals. By MuHAMMAD 
AKBAR. Lahore: Ripon, 1949. Pp. 343. Rs. 10. 


The letters of Philip Meadows Taylor to Henry Reeve. 
Edited and with an introduction by Srr Patrick 
CapvELL. New York: Oxford University Press, 
1947. Pp. 340. $5.00. 

The private letters of a British official in the state 
of Hyderabad to an editorial writer on the London 

Times during the years 1840-49. 


Social background of Indian nationalism. By A. R. 
Desar. Oxford: Oxford University Press, 1949. 
Pp. 415. 32s. 6d. 


Mahatma Gandhi and other martyrs of India. By 
Napic KrisHNA Murtay. Columbia, Mo.: Jour- 
nal Press, 1949. Pp. 81. $2.00. 


Mahatma Gandhi. By H. S. L. Potax, H. N. Brarts- 
FORD, and Lorp PETHICK-LAWRENCE. London: 
Odhams, 1949. Pp. 170. 12s. 6d. 


India from the dawn: new aspects of an old story. By 
MarIADAS RUTHNASWAMY with a preface by 
JosepH Husster. (“Science and culture” series. ) 
Milwaukee: Bruce, 1949. Pp. 217. $3.00. 


The history of Bengal. Vol. I1, Muslim period, 1200- 
1757. Edited by Str Japu-NaTH SARKAR. Ram- 
ma, Dacca: University of Dacca, 1949. Pp. 530. 


FAR EAST AND THE PACIFIC ISLANDS 


China, the Far East and the future. By GEORGE W. 
KEETON. London: Stevens, 1949. Pp. 496. 21s. 


The situation in Asia. By OWEN LATTIMORE. Boston: 
Little, Brown, 1949. Pp. 244. $2.75. 


A survey of the situations in various countries of 
Asia and of American foreign policy regarding them. 


Histoire de la Chine moderne. By GEorGE Dv- 
BARDIER. (‘‘ ‘Que sais-je?’ Le point des connais- 
sances actuelles” series.) Paris: Presses univer- 
sitaires, 1949. Pp. 128. Fr. go. 


Earthbound China: a study of rural economy in Yan- 
nan. By HsiIaAo-TUNG FEI and CurH-I. CHANG. 
London: Routledge & Kegan Paul, 1949. Pp. 3109. 
18s. 


The family revolution in modern China. By MARION 
J. Levy, Jr. Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard Uni- 
versity Press, 1949. Pp. 400. $6.00. 


China changed my mind. By Davip Morris. Boston: 
Houghton Mifflin, 1949. Pp. 202. $2.50. 


Prospects for democracy in Japan. By Tuomas A. 
Bisson. New York: Macmillan, 1949. Pp. 151. 
$2.75. 


A study of American occupation policiesin Japan. 


Kokutai no hongi. [Cardinal principles of the national 
entity of Japan.) Edited and with an introduc- 
tion by Ropert Krinc HALL. Translated by 
JoHN OWEN GAUNTLETT. Cambridge, Mass.: 
Harvard University Press, 1949. Pp. 250. $5.00. 
Official statement published by the Japanese 

government in 1937. 

The coral sea. By ALAN JOHN VILLIERS. New York: 
Whittlesey, McGraw-Hill, 1949. Pp. 315. $4.00. 


A history of exploration, adventure, and war on 
the sea northeast of Australia from the sixteenth 
century to the present. 


AFRICA 


The planting of Christianity in Africa. By C. P. 
Groves. London: Lutterworth, 1949. Pp. 330. 
21s. 


' L’ Afrique du Nord. By JEAN Despors. (‘‘Colonies et 


empires” series.) Paris: Presses universitaires, 
1949. Pp. 624. Fr. goo. 


Correspondance du maréchal Clauszel: collection de do- 
cuments inédits sur histoire de l’ Algérie apres 
1830. By GABRIEL ESQueERr. 2 vols. Paris: Larose, 
1949. Pp. 810+640. Fr. 1,000 for 2 vols. 


A history of the Gold Coast. By W. E. F. Warp. New 
York: Macmillan, 1949. Pp. 375. $4.50. 

Les pirates 4 Madagascar, aux XVI° et XVIII 
siécles. By Hupert Descuamps. (‘‘Histoires 
d’outre-mer’” series.) Paris: Berger-Levrault, 
1949. Pp. 244. Fr. 345. 
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BRITISH EMPIRE 


L’espansione inglese: i dominions. By G. De’Lutct. 
Naples: Libreria scientifica, 1948. Pp. 160. 


The British Empire before the American Revolution. 
Vol. II, The great war for the empire: the victorious 
years, 1758-1760. By LAWRENCE HENRY GIPSON. 
New York: Knopf, 1949. Pp. 560. $7.50. 


Commerce and conquest: the story of the Honourable 
East India Company. By Rein C. Lestock witha 
foreword by FreELD MARSHAL LoRD BRIDEWOOD 
oF Anzac. London: Temple, 1949. Pp. 265. 12s. 


State papers (British and foreign), with which is in- 
corporated Hertslet’s commercial treaties. Vol. 
CXXXVIII. General index (chronologically ar- 
ranged) of Vols. 116 to 137. London: H.M. Sta- 
tionery Office, 1948. 45s. 


The commercial policy of England toward the Ameri- 
can colonies. By GEORGE Louts BEER. Edited by 
the UNIVERSITY FACULTY OF POLITICAL SCIENCE 
or Co_umsiA COoL_ece. (“Studies in history, eco- 
nomics and public laws,” Vol. III, No. 2.) New 
York: Smith, 1948. Pp. 167. $4.00. 


Early Rehoboth: documented historical studies of fam- 
ilies and events in this Plymouth Colony township. 
By RICHARD LE BARON Bowen. Vol. IIT. Reho- 
both, Mass.: The author, 1948. Pp. 186. $5.00. 


Captain Dauntless: the story of Nicholas Biddle of the 
Continental Navy. By WrtiiAM BELL CLARK. 
Baton Rouge, La.: Louisiana State University 
Press, 1949. Pp. 327. $4.50. 


Aesculapius comes to the colonies: the story of the early 
days of medicine in the thirteen original colonies. 
By Maurice Bear Gorpon, M.D. Ventnor, 
N.J.: Ventnor, 1949. Pp. 574. $10. 


La formation des Etats-Unis, 1493-1765. By Lton 
LEMONNIER. (‘‘Suite des temps” series, No. 21.) 
Paris: Gallimard, 1949. Pp. 400. Fr. 650. 


The wisdom of John Woolman, with a selection from 
his writings as a guide to the seekers of today. By 
REGINALD REYNOLDS with a preface by STEPHEN 
Hosuovuse. London: Allen & Unwin, 1949. Pp. 
178. 10s. 6d. 


Colonists in bondage: white servitude and convict labor 
in America, 1607-1766. By ABBOTT EMERSON 
Smitu. Chapel Hill: University of North Caro- 
lina Press for the Institute of Early American 
History and Culture at Williamsburg, Va., 1947. 
Pp. 435. $5.00. 

The coming of millions of Europeans to the two 
American continents, bringing with them their lan- 
guages, religions, political institutions, agriculture, 
literatures, arts, customs, is one of the great phe- 
nomena of history. Yet it isa comparatively neglect- 


ed subject. So this painstaking, scholarly study of 
one phase of the vast movement, a phase which is of 
especial significance since it added greatly to the 
population of the British colonies at a time when the 
French were bidding for supremacy in North Amer- 
ica, is especially welcome. 

Smith’s treatment of the subject is unique in that 
it embraces the British as well as the American point 
of view. He has gone through many manuscripts in 
the British Public Record Office, the British Mu- 
seum, the London Guildhall, and elsewhere and has 
studied court records, lists of indentures, etc. The 
author has given us a new perspective, also, by mak- 
ing his study general, rather than local, so that we 
may compare the systems of indenture in the vari- 
ous colonies. 

He begins with the trade in servants, or inden- 
tured workers, as they are more properly called, de- 
scribing the ways of securing a human cargo. He 
then describes the voyage to America, marked as it 
often was by “terrible misery, stench, fumes, horror, 
vomiting, many kinds of sea-sickness, fever, dysen- 
tery, heat, constipation, boils, scurvy, cancer, 
mouth-rot, and the like” (p. 215). In the final chap- 
ters Smith treats of the life of the servant in the col- 
onies—the nature of his work, his legal status, pun- 
ishments, attempts to escape. 

The book, excellent though it is, is open to criti- 
cism in several particulars. The writer, in explaining 
the causes of migration to the New World, places too 
much emphasis on the methods employed in securing 
a cargo of servants. Despite all the spiriting; the in- 
veigling, and the emptying of prisons, the fact re- 
mains that the bulk of the immigrants came over to 
take advantage of the opportunities offered for ad- 
vancement in a new country where natural re- 
sources were abundant and labor scarce. Nor was 
any large proportion of these men and women the 
scum of the earth, as Smith would have us believe. 
The people whom contemporary writers denounced 
as lazy or lewd or vagrants or cutthroats were, in 
most cases, the victims of oppressive economic con- 
ditions. Had they been such hardened villains as has 
been asserted, colonial America, which we know to 
have been more law-abiding than England itself, 
would have been a hotbed of murder, robbery, and 
every type of crime. 

Smith’s conclusion that after 1666 only a small 
percentage of the freed servants in Virginia became 
landowners is probably correct. But he fails to ex- 
plain that the introduction of slaves in large num- 
bers in the late decades of the seventeenth century 
and the consequent throwing of the poor white man 
into competition with cheap labor made it dificult 
for him to establish himself as a freeholder. He fails 
to point out, also, that it was this competition which 
drove thousands of freedmen to migrate to the 
north, where free labor still was at a premium. 

Yet this careful work wil! be welcomed by all stu- 
dents of the transit of civilization to America, for it 
gives us the most thorough and comprehensive 








study we have of the system of bonded labor in the 
British colonies. 
THOMAS J. WERTENBAKER 


The devil in Massachusetts: a history of the Salem 
witchcraft trials. By MARION STARKEY. New 
York: Knopf, 1949. $5.00. 


Gregory Dexter of London and New England: 1610- 
1700. By BRADFORD FULLER SWAN. Rochester, 
N.Y.: Hart, 1949. Pp. 128. $5.00. 


Connecticut’s years of controversy, 1750-1776. By 
OscaR ZEICHNER. Chapel Hill: University of 
North Carolina Press, 1949. Pp. 424. $6.00. 


Suppression of the rebellion in the north-west terri- 
tories of Canada, 1885. By GENERAL SIR FRED 
Mippteton. Oxford: Oxford University Press, 
1948. Pp. 80. 14s. 


British Malaya: an account of the origin and progress 
of British influence in Malaya. By Str FRANK 
SWETTENHAM. London: Allen & Unwin, 1949. Pp. 
380. 21s. 


The history of the Fiji military forces, 1935-1945. By 
R. A. Howtetr. London: Crown Agents for the 
Colonies, 1949. Pp. 267. 7s. 6d. 


The Australian economy in war and reconstruction. 
By E. RoNALD WALKER, formerly deputy di- 
rector general of the department of war organisa- 
tion of industry. Issued under the auspices of the 
Royal Institute of International Affairs. New 
York: Oxford University Press, 1947. Pp. 426. 
$6.00. 

In large measure this book is an inside job. Its 
author belongs to the small but able band of aca- 
demic political economists on whom Australian 
state and federal governments have been drawing 
for counsel—and sometimes accepting it—during 
the last two decades. When the second World War 
became serious, the counsel turned to aid in making 
and administering policies. Professor Walker did his 
share of that work in Australia, then later in the 
UNRRA office in Washington, in the Australia le- 
gation in Paris, at the International Labor Confer- 
ence, the United Nations assembly, and the discus- 
sions on reparations. He has therefore been at many 
vantage points at the best time for getting a close-up 
view. He also seems to have carried a dictaphone or 
typewriter wherever he went, for the book was 
finished almost as soon as was the war. 

Therein lies both the strength and the weakness 
of the volume. We are given a vivid picture of the 
Australian economic front during the three phases of 
the conflict: ‘‘The distant war, the defense against 
invasion, and the offensive” (p. 36). During the first 
phase a tiny peacetime defense force was expanded 
chiefly to fight in such remote places as the air over 
Britain, the Libyan desert, the Greek peninsula, and 
the ocean approaches to the British Isles. But when 
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Japan turned “the Far East” into “the Near 
North,” when Singapore provided a Pacific counter- 
part to Dunkirk, and when bombs fell on Port Dar- 
win, Australia faced a task comparable to that which 
confronted the British in ‘‘their finest hour.” Eight- 
een months passed before the threat of invasion was 
dispelled and the joint American-Australian offen- 
sive got under way. From that point onward the 
tension was relieved and the emphasis could shift 
from improvising a ‘“‘total war economy” to that of 
supplying part of the men and materials for the 
northward push and then to that of thinking about 
postwar problems. 

Walker’s treatment of these three phases is thor- 
oughly done, despite his plea that he has lacked the 
leisure and detachment necessary for ‘‘a definitive 
history.” The chief complaint of the non-Australian 
reader will probably be that he has done his task too 
thoroughly; that the 420 pages of smallish print 
scarcely fit the description of ‘‘a relatively short 
book” (p. viii); that the detail is excessive, and that 
it is therefore sometimes hard to see the forests for 
the eucalyptus. Perhaps history, like poetry, should 
be written when the action or emotion has had time 
to subside into tranquillity. Yet if there is any in- 
terest in America in how we organized our economy 
—I say ‘‘if,” because there was none after the first 
World War—the student of our story will benefit 
from a comparison of the problems and expedients 
of Washington with those which Walker describes 
and explains. And if, in later years, anyone is inter- 
ested in the dreams of “‘the brave new world,” in our 
hopes for the Atlantic Charter, four freedoms, 
United Nations, full employment, e¢ al., and in the 
contrast between wartime expectations and post- 
war realities, Walker’s Part III, called ‘“Toward re- 
construction,” will provide as good a picture of a 
faith, phase, or mood as has appeared so far. 


HERBERT HEATON 


Archives year book for South African history: ninth 
year (1946), personalia of the Germans at the Cape, 
1652-1806. By J. Hocr. Edited by CorNnraap 
BEYERS and OTHERS. Published by authority of 
the minister of the interior. Cape Town: Cape 
Times for Government Printer, 1948. Pp. 495. 
12s. 6d. 


A history of South Africa. By Ertc A. WALKER. 2d 
ed. London, New York, and Toronto: Longmans, 
Green, 1949. Pp. 602. 218. 


THE AMERICAS IN WORLD AFFAIRS 


The ranks of death: a medical history of the conquest of 
America. By the late COLONEL P. M. ASHBURN. 
Edited by Frank D. AsHBurN. New York: 
Coward-McCann, 1947. Pp. 298. $5.00. 


Historia de América. By MANUEL G. BALLESTEROS. 
Madrid: Pegaso, 1946. Pp. 504. Pes. 65. 
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The United States and South America: the northern re- 
publics. By ARTHUR P. WHITAKER. (‘American 
foreign policy library,” ed. SUMNER WELLES, as- 
sociate ed., Donatp C. McKay.) Cambridge, 
Mass.: Harvard University Press, 1948. Pp. 280. 
$3.50. 

This study deals with the five ‘‘Bolivarian re- 
publics” (Venezuela, Colombia, Ecuador, Peru, and 
Bolivia), and it is written with the knowledge of a 
scholar and a traveler. The result is a welcome syn- 
thesis for the student of American diplomatic rela- 
tions, although it is not a contribution to knowledge 
and is not intended to be so. 

The book is essentially analytical and the author 
attempts to characterize each country. In Part I on 
‘Lands and peoples” he examines each of the five 
countries. In discussing Bolivia he naturally deals 
with the problem of tin and he writes about a ‘‘min- 
ing complex.” Peru he describes as one country with 
two cultures, the European world and the Indian 
world. He views Ecuadorian history as ‘‘A tale of 
two cities,” Guayaquil and Quito. He thinks of Co- 
lombia as ‘‘A nation of city states,’’ and he empha- 
sizes the transportation problem and religion. A 
word he thinks of in relation to Venezuela is ‘‘Oil,”’ 
and he writes about Juan Vicente Gémez and the 
“Background of Bolfvar.” In Part II the author dis- 
cusses ‘‘political freezing and thawing” in the several 
countries, and he shows how the economic problems 
and international relations are bound up with the 
political. Part III is a backward glance at the rela- 
tions of these countries with the United States to 
1939. Part IV is an analysis of present general condi- 
tions and a look into the immediate future at politi- 
cal, economic, social, cultural, and international 
problems. The emphasis of the volume is on the pe- 
riod of the second World War and after. 

Whitaker gives the reader the questionable im- 
pression that these countries are of immense impor- 
tance in inter-American and world affairs. In his 
preface he states that they are ‘‘quite as important 
to the United States as the Balkan states are to the 
Soviet Union.” The countries form a part of the 
‘“‘primary defense zone of the United States” with 
the Panama Canal within bombing range. He point s 
out that these countries are producers of strategic 
materials, and, as suppliers of raw materials and 
foodstuffs and as fields of investment, they play an 
“essential role in the peace-time economy” of the 
United States. Moreover, for the United States it is 
a ‘‘matter of considerable moment” how these states 
cast their votes in the Pan-American conferences 
and in the United Nations since ‘‘their views may 
affect the votes of the other fifteen Latin American 
states” due to the growing sense of Latin-American 
solidarity. Many of his statements, of course, apply 
with equal or greater force to other Latin-American 
countries. 

The book is well written, but it will not be pleas- 
ing reading for most Latin-Americans because it 
paints an unflattering picture both nationally and in- 


ternationally of the five republics. This perhaps con- 
stitutes its value to the student in the United States. 
The index is poor, as are the maps on pages 23 and 
41. A good map, however, may be found on the 
jacket, and there is an excellent map inside the cov- 
ers. The bibliographical essay calls attention to the 
dearth of up-to-date references available on the sub- 
ject. This volume is to be followed by two more deal- 
ing with the remaining South American countries, 
but since this one covers so many topics common to 
the other countries of Latin America, one may well 
wonder how repetition will be avoided. 


A. Curtis WILGUS 


The formative years: a history of the United States dur- 
ing the administrations of Jefferson and Madison. 
By Henry Apams. Condensed and edited by 
HERBERT AGAR. 2 vols. Boston: Houghton Mif- 
flin Co., 1947. Pp. 1,067. $10. 

Herbert Agar has streamlined Henry Adams’ 
classic history of Jeffersonian democracy from its 
original nine volumes to a comparatively slim two- 
volume edition of a thousand pages. Although it is 
to be lamented that the full-length version has been 
allowed to pass from print, it must be acknowledged 
that the condensation has greatly clarified the plan 
which underlay Adams’ historical cathedral. 

From the abbreviated edition it is evident that 
Adams was interested in the general as well as the 
particular in human relations. A half-century earlier, 
Alexis de Tocqueville, inquiring into the problem of 
Democracy in America (New York, 1838), had em- 
phasized that ‘‘America is only my setting, democ- 
racy is the subject.” So it was with Adams. Tocque- 
ville had defined democracy in continental fashion, 
as equality of condition. Adams accepted this; but 
where the alert French traveler wondered whether 
democracy would lead to disorder and tyranny, 
Adams asked whether progress could be achieved in 
a democratic framework. Comparing the Old World 
with the New in his introductory description of 
America in 1800, Adams noted that the United 
States lacked a scientific or intellectual class to lead 
the way and a moneyed group to provide the mate- 
rial means for social innovation. 

Where, then, did America stand in relation to 
Europe on the eve of the democratic experiment? 
America claimed to be a century ahead in political 
institutions. Three centuries, thought Adams, in 
equality. Opportunity had been extended to the bot- 
tom of the social structure in the United States, 
whereas in Europe it was monopolized by minor- 
ities in the landed aristocracy, the church, and the 
army. But Europeans already detected in America 
an interest in things material, which they began to 
caricature as barbaric and rapacious. If America had 
made its choice, Europe, according to Adams, stood 
uncertainly between two worlds—the ancient static 
way of the East, and the pioneering dynamism of the 
West. 

As a process American self-government really 
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dated back to the era of mother-country neglect of 
the colonial period. It is little short of dramatic li- 
cense for Adams to date the experiment from the in- 
auguration of Jefferson. Adams concludes that the 
party of Jefferson faced its domestic problems with 
restraint and good judgment. A greater test oc- 
curred in the area of foreign affairs. Since defeat in 
battle might undo at a stroke the whole of the 
American experiment, peace became the chief aim of 
Jefferson’s foreign policy. Prior to the Louisiana 
Purchase, Jefferson cultivated Britain as against 
Spain, but with the renewal of the European wars he 
abandoned this incipient balance-of-power diplo- 
macy for a firm stand toward the belligerents. Un- 
fortunately we were too large to be ignored and too 
small to be effective. 

The policy meditated by Jefferson could be im- 
plemented either by great economic strength or by 
a display of military might short of war. Jefferson 
lacked the first means and found the second one re- 
pugnant. That he misjudged the power of his eco- 
nomic arsenal is indicated by his choice of the em- 
bargo as an economic sanction. To a nation that was 
economically in a “‘lingering colonial condition,” the 
embargo was a two-edged sword. It threatened 
America with economic ruin and political division. 
Economic sanctions could not succeed unless the 
nation shifted from laissez faire to mercantilism. 
That meant abandoning the agrarian idy] that Jef- 
ferson held so dear. So it was that the sage of Monti- 
cello faced a dilemma within a dilemma. To choose 
force implied a willingness to subordinate the end of 
peace to that of national honor. 

In a half-dozen years the nation endured both 
alternatives. It is clear that Adams preferred mili- 
tary to economic sanctions. It soon became evident, 
however, that war could be as corrosive to republi- 
can principles as had been the embargo. In due time 
the party of Jefferson had to embrace an unbalanced 
budget, a standing army, plans for foreign conquest, 
executive leadership over congress, and the support 
of domestic industry. Each of these measures was 
feared by the republicans as in itself sufficient to de- 
stroy the great experiment. Not only did the project 
survive, however. but, according to Adams, the 
cathartic effect of the conflict united the states into 
a nation for the first time. 

In an epilogue, Adams resurveys the American 
scene at the end of the period. On the surface it 
seemed that great progress had been made. Should 
the democratic experiment succeed, it might free 
mankind from the dead inertia of the past and usher 
in an era of steady advance. If at first glance it ap- 
pears that Adams identified democracy with prog- 
ress, it becomes clear on further examination that he 
retained his scientific perspective. Democracy, he 
concluded, must be founded upon more than mere 
equality, or it might yield a mass society, as bemired 
as that of the Old World, enervated, and lacking 
sufficient energy to face the problems of the future. 


BERNARD DRELL 
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Forgotten first citizen: John Bigelow. By MARGARET 
Crapp. Boston: Little, Brown & Co., 1947. Pp. 
390. $4.00. 


In contrast to most American businessmen of the 
nineteenth century, John Bigelow, attorney, jour- 
nalist, and part owner with William Cullen Bryant 
of the New York Evening Post, gave up the great 
game of making money, at the tender age of forty- 
three, to indulge his literary interests and perchance 
to be of service to society. As United States consul at 
Paris during the Civil War he rendered invaluable 
service in tempering European hostility to the Union 
cause. For this work he was well qualified by his 
status in the world of letters. According to Miss 
Clapp, it was Bigelow, the consul, as much as Adams 
and more than Dayton, the American ministers, who 
exposed and checked the extension of European aid 
to the Confederate efforts to break the blockade. 

Named minister following the death of Dayton 
in 1865 Bigelow negotiated for the withdrawal of 
French support from Maximilian in Mexico. This 
he set out to accomplish without benefit of the Mon- 
roe Doctrine. Of that policy he wrote to Seward, 
“nothing is more unpopular in Europe, and... 
nothing is more absurd everywhere” (p. 242). Not 
until the purchase of Alaska, five years later, did 
Bigelow guess that it was Russian rather than Brit- 
ish power that supported the Monroe Doctrine 
during the war. In his own official efforts to 
bring about French withdrawal from Mexico, Bige- 
low therefore proceeded with great caution. For doc- 
trine he relied upon international law rather than 
upon regional arrangements, and for evidence he 
chose to expend his proof that France had given se- 
cret aid to the Confederacy. 

This, it will be understood, is but an episode in a 
long, and as Miss Clapp demonstrates, a useful life. 
To assist any would-be biographer, Bigelow left 
more than forty volumes of meticulously kept jour- 
nals, a treasure which Miss Clapp has employed 
with commendable craftsmanship. 

BERNARD DRELL 


Yankee surveyors in the shogun’s seas: records of the 
United States surveying expedition to the North 
Pacific Ocean, 1853-1856. Edited by ALLAN B. 
Cote. Princeton, N.J.: Princeton University 
Press, 1947. Pp. 161. $2.50. 


These reports of an American surveying expedi- 
tion, dispatched to survey trans-Pacific steamship 
routes and to test the Treaty of Kanagawa, which 
had been concluded by Commodore Matthew Perry 
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on March 31, 1854, are forceful reminders of the im- 
portant role played by naval diplomats in the Far 
East. 

‘Words without cannon will avail little” (p. 61). 
This was the conclusion of Commander John Rodg- 
ers, U.S.N., in 1855 after he had sought without 
success to convince loca! authorities at Shimoda that 
the treaty permitted vessels under his command to 
survey in Japanese waters. Rodgers maintained: 
“Tt isa rule in the interpretation of treaties amongst 
nations, and a rule too of natural reason, that any 
right conferred involves the session [sic] of such pow- 
ers as are necessary to the proper enjoyment of that 
right” (p. 50). 

How were American seamen to avail themselves 
of the haven in Japanese ports promised by the 
treaty if they knew not where the ports were lo- 
cated? The survey was conducted without Japanese 
consent. But Rodgers refused to press ‘‘at the can- 
non’s mouth” a right of indefinite residence for 
Americans at Hakodate without specific instruc- 
tions from his government. 

Somewhat earlier at Naha in the Liuchius, Rodg- 
ers had not hesitated to march one hundred men 
to the royal palace to demand wood and water. He 
reported to Secretary of the Navy James C. Dobbin 
that he had sought thereby to meet ‘‘Asiatic weap- 
ons” of an ‘‘Asiatic race’—‘‘evasion, subterfuge, 
and all manner of disingenuousness” (pp. 36-38). 

As Cole clearly intimates in his introduction, 
naval officers, by their actions and attitudes, must 
share responsibility for the reaction of Far Eastern 
peoples to foreigners coming to their shores. His 
skilfully prepared little book should stimulate great- 
er appreciation of naval records as source materials 
on contacts between Western maritime powers and 
the East. They have been neglected too long by seri- 
ous historians. 

WILLIAM R. BRAISTED 


World revolution in the cause of peace. By LIONEL 
Curtis. Oxford: Blackwell, 1949. Pp. 167. 7s. 6d. 


The American Revolution seen as the first act in 
what the author views as the world revolution we 
are now facing. 


Fighting words: selections from twenty-five years of the 
Daily Worker. New York: New Century, 1949. 
Pp. 254. $2.50. 


From slavery to freedom: a history of American Ne- 
groes. By JoHN Hope FRANKLIN. New York: Al- 
fred A. Knopf, 1947. Pp. 622. $5.00. 

Dr. Franklin has written this book with no other 
thesis than the generz] one that the Negro in the 
New World has a past that is entirely worthy of be- 
ing recorded in 2. just manner. It isa factual, authori- 
tative account of that past, told ina very interesting 
style that commendably combines narrative and 
analysis. 

Franklin has been careful to avoid treating his 
subject as isolated from the broader and more funda- 


mental forces surrounding it. Instead, with great 
skill he has depicted New World history not as a 
casual backdrop but as the vital milieu in which his 
story has evolved. 

The results are gratifying, indeed. Without ex- 
ultation or chauvinism he has laid a solid base from 
which must eventually emanate the final destruction 
of what remains of the great conspiracy—deliberate 
or accidental—by which the true role of the Negro 
too frequently has been either excluded from the 
pages of history or subjected to sometimes gross 
misrepresentation. By portraying accurately the his- 
torical perspective of the Negro’s present situation, 
Franklin has provided a competent corrective based 
on sound research and judicious writing. 

The author has compressed the African back- 
ground into less than fifty pages. The third chapter, 
entitled ‘‘The African way of life,” perhaps suffers 
somewhat in the process because of the difficulty in 
covering so many cultural differences in such a brief 
space. The rest of the first half of the book is de- 
voted to the period of slavery, and the second half 
deals with the period of freedom. With a felicitous 
sense of proportion, Franklin here unfolds and ana- 
lyzes the story of the Negro’s efforts to maintain ex- 
istence and to achieve freedom in the New World. 
The result of these efforts, the author finds, is that 
Negroes can now “‘correctly visualize themselves, 
from the beginning, as an integral part of the strug- 
gle for freedom” in the New World (p. 588). As posi- 
tive factors in that struggle, he finds, also, that Ne- 
groes ‘‘were more than important contributors to the 
economic, political, and social development” of the 
United States (p. 589). 

An extensive though selected bibliography is an 
important feature of this book, in which very few 
errors are to be found. One is in calling the Florence 
Crittenden Home in Atlanta an institution for Ne- 
groes (p. 400), whereas it is for whites. 


MELVIN D. KENNEDY 


American sea power since 1775. By MEMBERS OF THE 
DEPARTMENT OF ENGLISH, History, AND Gov- 
ERNMENT, UNITED STATES NAVAL ACADEMY: As- 
SISTANT PROFESSOR J. ROGER FREDLAND, 
U.S.N.A.; LrEUTENANT COMMANDER WILLIAM 
W. Jerrrres, U.S.N.R.; LrevTANANT Com- 
MANDER NEVILLE T. Kirk, U.S.N.R.; LrEv- 
TENANT COMMANDER THOMAS F. MCMANus, 
U.S.N.R.; ComMMANDER ELMER B. POTTER, 
U.S.N.R.; Associate PRoFESSOR RICHARD S. 
WEsT, Jr., U.S.N.A.; and SENIOR PROFESSOR 
ALLAN Westcott, U.S.N.A. Edited by ALLAN 
WESTCcOoTT, senior professor, United States Naval 
Academy. Chicago: J. B. Lippincott Co., 1947. 
Pp. 609. $5.00. 

Today we are in the midst of a lot of loose talk 
about the Navy, and there is no better way to dispel 
misconceptions than to present facts. But these mis- 
conceptions run the gauntlet from naval operations 
to naval administration and policy. Protessor Allan 
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Westcott and his colleagues at the United States 
Naval Academy deal only with part of the record, 
naval operations, in their one-volume work, A meri- 
can sea power since 1775. They have covered this 
enormous field in a lucid, interesting manner. 

In compiling such a complex subject as the whole 
history of United States naval operations in five 
hundred and eighty pages, Westcott has had to keep 
his sails trim. As he remarks in the preface: ‘“‘The 
present treatment seeks to emphasize those aspects 
of our naval history of special significance today. In 
particular it stresses technological advances and the 
impact of new weapons on tactical and strategica! 
concepts, a field in which the record has been one of 
striking changes....The treatment stresses also 
the many factors which enter into sea power, in- 
cluding command of trade routes and communica- 
tions, shipping, bases, supply of strategic mate- 
rials, and similar elements which must be considered 
in any estimate of national security in the close- 
knit world of today” (p. v). 

Westcott has divided his subject into three parts. 
Part I deals with naval operations from the Revolu- 
tion through the War with Spain. The second part 
is a catch-all for “geography,” ‘‘war strategy,” 
“logistics,” ‘‘sea power,” “‘lifelines,” ‘‘bases,” ‘‘A 
navy second only to Britain’s,” ‘‘The first World 
War,” and an account of the Navy between 1918- 
41. This is followed by the third and best part—ten 
chapters on the second World War. 

At the time of this writing, American sea power 
since 1775 is the best single book on the over-all his- 
tory of United States naval operations, principally 
because it is the only one which covers the second 
World War. Commodore Dudley W. Knox’s A his- 
tory of the United States Navy (New York, 1936) is 
better for the period before 1917. (When this notice 
was written, the reviewer had not yet seen Knox’s 
revised edition [New York, 1949].) The materi- 
al covered by the three chapters on naval strat- 
egy is more adequately handled by Bernard Brodie 
in his latest edition of A guide to naval strategy 
(Princeton, N.J., 1944). 

The authors have made a very worthy attempt to 
cover the second World War. In view of the fact that 
the book was published in February 1947, it is sur- 
prising that they got so much material from enemy 
sources and made so few mistakes. The weakness 
here is omission. After an account of the landing at 
Leyte and of the battle for Leyte Gulf, all subse- 
quent operations in the Philippines and Borneo have 
been so briefly described that the account is barely 
an outline. Submarine operations in the Pacific are 
hardly mentioned, yet their contribution to the de- 
feat of Japan was enormous. 

Special mention should be made of the many and 
excellent charts in the book. The chart for the battle 
of Empress Augusta Bay, for instance, is complete 
and much better than the one in Campaigns of the 
Pacific war (Washington, 1946) prepared by the 
United States Strategic Bombing Survey. The edi- 


tors of the latter put in Vice-admiral S. Omori’s 
track but represented Rear Admiral A. S. Merrill as 
simply steaming in an old-fashioned line of battle. 

The gentlemen from the Naval Academy have 
studiously avoided unfavorable criticism of the 
Navy. Like any group of human beings, naval offi- 
cers do make mistakes occasionally. One would 
never know it from this account. But the book has 
many merits, and when the authors take a crack at 
“the methods of teaching by which generations of 
Americans have learned their geography” (p. 238), 
they are doing their country a service. 

If the United States intends to fulfil its oft vaunt- 
ed threat of using its Navy as an instrument of na- 
tional policy, then the citizens must know the facts 
about their Navy. An inquisitive reading of A meri- 
can sea power since 1775 will give the reader many of 
the facts, if not the limitations, of naval operations. 


HENRY SALOMON, JR. 


This was America. By OSCAR HANDLIN. Cambridge, 
Mass.: Harvard University Press, 1949. Pp. 575. 
$6.00. 


The United States: from wilderness to world power. By 
RALPH VOLNEY HAR Low. New York: Holt, 1949. 
Pp. 854. $5.00. 


Strategic intelligence for American world policy. By 
SHERMAN KENT. Princeton, N.J.: Princeton Uni- 
versity Press, 1949. Pp. 239. $3.00. 


Arabian oil: America’s stake in the Middle East. By 
R. F. MrkesELt and H. B. CHENERY. Chapel 
Hill: University of North Carolina Press, 1949. 
Pp. 212. $3.50. 

This book covers the period since the 1930’s. 


Papers relating to the foreign relations of the United 
States: the Paris Peace Conference, 1919. Vol. X. 
(“Publications of the department of state,” No. 
2770.) Washington: Government Printing Office, 
1947. Pp. 807. $2.75. 

This tenth volume of the thirteen-volume series 
of the documentary records of the Paris Peace Con- 
ference of 1919 on the foreign relations of the United 
States contains the minutes of the thirty-two meet- 
ings of the Supreme Economic Council of the Allied 
and Associated Powers, from February 17, 1919 to 
February 7, 1920, together with appendixes, an- 
nexes, enclosures, and compilers’ notes. The Allied 
and Associated Powers published meetings one to 
twenty-eight with their inclusive documents as early 
as 1919 but omitted the twenty-ninth meeting held 
in London, August 1 and 2, which was the last meet- 
ing attended by the representatives of the United 
States. No copy of this meeting was found in the 
files of the department of state and the text for this 
present volume was supplied by the British foreign 
office. A useful summary of the documents in this 
volume is given in the state department’s press re- 
lease of April 30, 1947. Miss Matilde F. Axton’s 
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article entitled ‘“The Supreme Economic Council of 
the Allied and Associated Powers, 1919,” which ap- 
peared in the department of state bulletin of May 
II, 1947, is an excellent introduction to the coun- 
cil’s activities. Scholars who study these documents 
will profit by reading Herbert Hoover’s address of 
April 15, 1921, reprinted as chapter xiv of What 
really happened at Paris (New York, 1921), edited by 
E. M. House and Charles Seymour. 

It was decided at the first meeting, on February 
17, that ‘“‘the Chairmanship would be taken in rota- 
tion by the principal representatives of each of the 
Associated Governments.” But in practice it de- 
veloped that out of a total of twenty-nine meetings 
on which there were American representatives, Lord 
Robert Cecil was chairman of seventeen, Clémentel 
of eight, Hoover of two, Crespi of one, and McCor- 
mick of one. The principal American representative 
obviously found that he could get more business 
done when he was not in the chair. These documents 
in fact do not show very well the relation between 
the Supreme Economic Council and the American 
Relief Administration. In the act and executive or- 
der of President Woodrow Wilson, February 24, 
1919, appropriating one hundred million dollars for 
relief and setting up the American Relief Adminis- 
tration, Herbert Hoover was appointed director- 
general ‘‘with full power to determine to which of 
the populations named in said Act the supplies shall 
be furnished and in what quantities” (cf. pp. 14-15). 
Actually, in plain language the ARA was the field 
agency of the SEC just as the SEC provided an in- 
ter-allied screen for the relief. At the twenty-sixth 
meeting Hoover submitted formulating analyses of 
the respective contributions of the associated gov- 
ernments toward relief from December 1, 1918 to 
May 31, 1919 which reveal that of a total tonnage of 
2,619,811 delivered, the United States supplied 
2,053,485 tons. In discussing the significance of the 
ARA’s work, John Maynard Keynes stated: ‘“‘The 
ungrateful Governments of Europe owe much more 
to the statesmanship and insight of Mr. Hoover and 
his band of American workers than they have yet 
appreciated or will ever acknowledge. The American 
Relief Commission, and they only, saw the European 
position during those months in its true perspective 
and felt towards it as men should” (The economic 
consequences of the peace [London, 1919], pp. 256- 
57). 

Among the historic documents included in this 
volume are Herbert Hoover’s monthly reports on 
relief operations from March to June; his efforts to 
modify trade regulations and raise the blockade for 
relief deliveries; the organization and administration 
of the ARA communications; the Allied Railway 
Mission, the Coal Commission, the Danube River 
Commission, repatriation of prisoners of war, and 
typhus relief in eastern Europe; and allied econor;:!: 
policy in Russia, especially the memorandum from 
the British delegates regarding political, military, 
and economic policy in Russia (pp. 359-60); the re- 


port from the subcommittee of the SEC regarding 
economic assistance to areas under the government 
of Admiral Alexander Koltchak (pp. 461-62); and 
the historic ‘“Memorandum [from the communica- 
tions section] on railway transportation situation in 
Bolshevik Russia,” dated June 19, 1919, concerning 
the Allied assistance necessary for re-establishing 
communications in Russia. 

Allied economic co-operation after the peace is re- 
ferred to a great deal after the twenty-second meet- 
ing on June 10. Hoover’s important cabled recom- 
mendations to President Wilson of the period July 12- 
15, 1919 from Parisand hiscableof August 2, 1919from 
London are not quoted in this volume although the 
Italian delegate referred to the latter (p. 625) and 
reminded the SEC that Hoover had proposed the 
creation of an international economic council and 
that it had even been decided that this council 
should hold its first meeting in Washington in Sep- 
tember 1919. The British delegates, at the meeting 
in London of August 1 and 2, pointed out that it 
might be impossible for the cabinet ministers then 
sitting as delegates to attend the Washington meet- 
ing (p. 499). 

One of the outstanding documents of this volume 
is the Hoover memorandum on the economic situa- 
tion of Europe, dated July 3, and presented at the 
SEC meeting of July 10 (pp. 451 and 462-68). It 
was quoted again and again in the European press 
and generally referred to as the back-to-work state- 
ment. The first two paragraphs of section 5 antici- 
pate present European demands for economic 
change, and section 11 might well be called a pre- 
Marshall plan. 

There is no reference in the index to the precursor 
of the SEC, the Supreme Council of Supply and Re- 
lief, although this council is mentioned several times 
in the text. The index gives no hint of the opposition 
of France to the removal of trade regulations and the 
blockade. 

This well-edited volume of documents will com- 
mand the respect of scholars in many disciplines but 
especially in history, international law, political sci- 
ence, and economics. 

Rapa Haswe.t Lutz 


American society and the changing world. By C. H. 
PrecGc and Otuers. 2d ed. New York: F. S. 
Crofts & Co., 1947. Pp. 673. $4.00. 


The first edition of American society and the 
changing world (Journal, XIV [1942], 430-31) 
showed how a social science course for college stu- 
dents might be organized about the framework of 
modern European and American history. In the 
present edition the materials have been reshuffled so 
as to create a third topic, entitled ‘World affairs.” 
At. the same time, the sections on the second World 
War have been extended to tell the story of the vic- 
tory of the United Nations. Materials have been 
added on the Far East. American foreign policy has 
been carried down to the beginning of the current 
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conflict with Russia. Finally, a whole new chapter 
has been added on ‘‘The contemporary American 
scene.” For theory this volume draws on the Ameri- 
can tradition of freedom and equality. For problems 
it reaches into the current American and world situa- 
tions. It faces these problems with courage. This 
combination of characteristics makes the work a 
useful nucleus about which to plan an exciting 
course in contemporary history or socia! science. 


BERNARD DRELL 


Report on Robert H. Jackson, United States represen- 
tative to the International Conference on Military 
Trials, London, 1945. (‘‘Publications of the de- 
partment of state,”’ No. 3080; ‘‘International or- 
ganization and conference series II, European 
and British Commonwealth I.’”’) Washington: 
Government Printing Office, 1949. Pp. 441. $1.75. 


America in Greece: a traditional policy. By Davip 
Moore Rosrinson. New York: Anatolia, 1948. 
Pp. 195. $3.50. 


L’ Amérique entre en guerre. By RAOUL DE Roussy DE 
SALES. (‘‘Pour servir 4 histoire de ce temps” 
series.) Paris: Jeune Parque, 1949. Fr. 350. 


American and French flags of the Revolution, 1775- 
1783. By FRANK E. SCHERMERHORN. Philadel- 
phia: Society of Sons of the Revolution, 1948. Pp. 
148. $4.00. 
Facts and legends concerning the regimental and 

other flags used by American and French troops. 


Second report to congress of the Economic Cooperation 
Administration. Washington: Economic Coopera- 
tion Administration, 1949. Pp. 153. 


Sistemasione e conversione di prestiti prebellici italiani 
negli Stati Uniti d’America. Rome: Istituto Poli- 
grafico dello Stato, 1948. Pp. 176. 


The people shall judge. Vol. I. By the Starr, SocraAL 
SCIENCES I, THE COLLEGE OF THE UNIVERSITY OF 
Cuicaco. Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 
1949. Pp. 820. $4.50. 

Two hundred and fifty readings ranging from 

John Locke to General George Marshall illustrating 

recurrent issues in America’s past. 


The United States and armaments. By MERZE TATE. 
Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press, 
1948. Pp. 312. $6.00. 

In this work Miss Tate completesa study the first 
part of which was published in 1942 under the title: 
The disarmament illusion: the movement for a limita- 
tion of armaments to 1907 (Journal, XV [1943], 62- 
63). In the first section of the present volume she 
surveys some of the area covered earlier, particu- 
larly with reference to American policies. Sections II 
and III cover the Geneva Conference for the Reduc- 
tion and Limitation of Armaments and the four na- 
val conferences of the interwar period. The last sec- 
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tion deals with the disarmament of Germany and 
Japan and the attempts to control atomic energy. In 
addition, there is an illuminating introduction on 
the complexities of the disarmament problem, a con- 
clusion which summarizes the attitude of the United 
States toward armaments and their limitation, and a 
select bibliography. 

It is difficult to find fault with this work; it is 
very easy to commend it. Its scholarship is thorough 
and penetrating, its organization excellent, and it is 
written with clarity and facility. Large amounts of 
material are surveyed and digested, but the narra- 
tive and analysis are remarkably compact. It is the 
precise kind of synthesis that is needed for this and 
many other subjects in American history and for- 
eign policy and might well be recommended by pro- 
fessors to their graduate seminars as an example of 
what may be achieved by competence, patient re- 
search, and objective endeavor. 

In a few places the author seems to nod, albeit 
momentarily. The ‘“‘main causes’ for the failure of 
the general conference at Geneva are ascribed to the 
desire of France for security and the general unwill- 
ingness to grant Germany ‘“‘equal rights” (p. 116). 
Further on, however, it is recognized that French 
and American proposals were ‘‘hardly reconcilable” 
and that the deliberations on armaments after 1932 
and 1933 “‘were bound to lose all relation to reality” 
(p. 117). It is inaccurate to say that the Nine- 
Power Treaty guaranteed the territorial integrity 
and independence of China (p. 139). This was done 
under the Covenant, but the Nine-Power Treaty 
contained no guarantees. The author would prob- 
ably be first to recognize that her account may un- 
dergo modification when materials known to exist 
but not now available can be surveyed. Henry L. 
Stimson’s recent book, On active service (New York, 
1948), reveals what can be brought to light when 
even a little corner of the blanket that covers cabi- 
net discussions is lifted. 

Miss Tate finished her book two years ago, but 
she could foresee then that the discussion on atomic 
energy would be “‘filled with diplomatic double talk 
and palaver” and that no agreement on its control 
was probable. Unerringly she analyzed the reason. 

This is a fine book. It should be read by all 
starry-eyed utopians—and by everybody else. 


Ruut J. BARTLETT 


United States treaty developments. (‘Publications of 
the department of state,” No. 2851.) Washing- 
ton: Government Printing Office, 1947. $4.00. 


Frontier parsonage: the letters of Olaus Fredrik Duus, 
Norwegian pastor in Wisconsin, 1855-1858. 
Translated by the VERDANDI Stupy CLUB OF 
MINNEAPOLIS. Edited by THEODORE C. BLEGEN. 
Northfield, Minn.: Norwegian-American Histori- 
cal Association, 1947. Pp. 120. $2.50. 


This attractive little volume contains personal 
greetings and messages, especially to the pastor’s 
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father, Ole Irgens Duus, the Danish consul at Kra- 
geré, Norway, but also in general to the “‘people 
back home.” The writer had the skill and made the 
effort to visualize and dramatize his own pioneer 
home. 

Most Norwegian immigrants into the American 
Middle West came from valley farmsteads in the old 
country. The bulk of them were unlettered and eco- 
nomically distressed, but with them came in the 
forties and the fifties a small group of pastors from 
the bureaucratic upper social stratum. They looked 
upon the new country from the high ground of 
European wealth and privilege, and they furnished 
leadership much out of proportion to their number. 
The Rev. Mr. Duus was one of these. The principal 
value of his book is the glimpse it gives into the mind 
of significant early ecclesiastical leaders. Not too 
lavish with praise of the new country, the preacher 
says with considerable gall, ‘‘I do not really know 
how long I can endure living under these beautiful 
republican conditions where the American God 
‘Money’ holds the scepter of righteousness and where 
law and order are held in the lowest esteem.” Most 
of the letters are in the same key, the deep personal 
glow and sentiment being reserved for descriptions 
of his home, especially the children. 

The Norwegian-American Historical Association 
might well print the originals together with the 
translation. 

THEODORE JORGENSON 


America’s future in the Pacific: lectures delivered at the 
Second Quadrennial Institute, Mayling Soong 
Foundation, Wellesley College. By JOHN CARTER 
VINCENT and OTHERS. New Brunswick, N.J.: 
Rutgers University Press, 1947. Pp. 247. $3.00. 


The Mayling Soong Foundation at Wellesley was 
able to assemble and edit a dozen addresses delivered 
before its institute by spokesmen for department of 
state views and policies (John Carter Vincent and 
A. A. Berle, Jr.), conveyers of national outlooks (Sir 
Carl Berendsen and Yongjeung Kim), and a galaxy 
of American experts on countries, islands, strategies, 
and economic problems in eastern Asia and Oceania. 

Primary emphasis is upon the future of depend- 
ent peoples and of security and stability, with an 
Anglo-American orientation. Because of Vincent’s 
official position, his treatment, while lending pres- 
tige, observed a high degree of orthodox discretion. 
He did his best to reconcile the democratic expecta- 
tions of American public opinion and diplomatic tra- 
dition with the policies being officially pursued to- 
day. Berle’s treatment has little to do with Asia or 
the Pacific. It is notable as being in strong support of 
the Truman Doctrine and as a harbinger of Mar- 
shall’s European recovery program. 

Balancing these papers are forthrightly liberal 
analyses of conditions in southeastern Asia by Pro- 
fessors Raymond Kennedy of Yale and Rupert 
Emerson of Harvard, who explain the ingredients of 
nationalism and assert that the United States could 


defend its interests, help restore stability, and pro- 
mote popular welfare in that region. Felix Keesing 
gives a rather pro-Navy interpretation of present 
and advocated future policies in American insular 
possessions in the Pacific; he, in turn, is balanced by 
a more critical paper by Emerson. Ralph J. Bunche, 
director, division of trusteeship, United Nations, ex- 
plains the principles and administrative mechanics 
of his special concern. 

One analysis by Professor C. F. Remer deals with 
economic recovery and development. Despite his 
hopefulness that the United States will not play a 
lone hand, he acknowledges the existing fears that— 
with the growing fission into two worlds—an Ameri- 
can autarchy might be attempted. In view of Asia’s 
needs and American industrial overextension, im- 
mense power, and participation in the United Na- 
tions, this author advocates direct investment 
abroad with international controls. 

Professors Grayson Kirk (‘“‘American security 
policy in the Pacific”) and David N. Rowe (‘‘The in- 
terest of Britain in Pacific security”) make strong 
cases against the creation of a regional organization 
for the Pacific, even though it might be articulated 
with the United Nations. Vera M. Dean, as usual, 
turns in a good summary of ‘‘Russia as a factor in 
the security of the Pacific.” Her only detected error 
of fact was that not General George Marshall but 
Patrick Hurley acted as mediator in the Chou En- 
lai-Chiang Kai-shek talks of August 1945. 

The strongest chapters in this compendium are 
those by Kennedy, Emerson, Kirk, and Dean; the 
weakest are those by Kim and Berendsen. 


ALLAN B. Cote 


The journal of Benjamin Moran 1857-1865. Edited 
by SARAH A. WALLACE and FRANCES E. GILLEs- 
PIE. 2 vols. Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 
1949. Pp. 1,606. $25. 


Secretary at the United States legation, England. 


El indio en la colonia: estudio basado especialmente 
en documentos del Archivo central del Cauca. By 
José Marfa ARBOLEDA LLORENTE. Bogot4: Min- 
istry of Education, Department of Cultural Ex- 
tension and Fine Arts, 1948. Pp. 210. 


Memorias del general Manuel José Arce, primer presi- 
dente de Centro América. With a commentary by 
MopestTo Barrios. San Salvador: Ahora, 1947. 
Pp. 224. 


Bombardeo de Valparatso y otros relatos. By EN- 
RIQUE BuNsTER. Santiago de Chile: Zig-Zag, 
1948. Pp. 301. 


The war of Chile with Spain, 1865-66. 
Recuerdos de Don Pedro A guirre Cerda, presidente de ' 


Chile, 1938-1941. By ALBERTO CABERO. Santi- 
ago de Chile: Nascimento, 1948. Pp. 368. 
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En torno a una gran vida. By NESTOR CARBONELL Y 
Rivero. Havana: Academia de la Historia de 
Cuba, 1948. Pp. 79. 


The conquest and colonization of Yucatan, 1517-1550. 
By Rosert S. CHAMBERLAIN. Washington: Car- 
negie Institution of Washington, 1948. Pp. 36s. 
$5.50. 


Ciudad murada: ensayo acerca del proceso de la civili- 
zacion en la ciudad espanola de San Juan Bautista 
de Puerto Rico, 1521-1898. By ADOLFO DE Hos- 
Tos. Havana: Lex, 1948. Pp. 543. 


The mining guild of New Spain and its tribunal gen- 
eral, 1770-1821. By WALTER Howe. (‘‘Harvard 
historical studies,” No. 56.) Cambridge, Mass.: 
Harvard University Press, 1949. Pp. 543. $7.50. 


Books of the brave: being an account of books and of 
men in the Spanish conquest and settlement of the 
sixteenth century New World. By Irvine A. LEon- 
ARD. Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University 
Press, 1949. Pp. 400. $5.00. 


Negros en el Nuevo Mundo. By RopeRTO MACLEAN 
y Esten6s. Lima: P.T.C.M., 1948. Pp. 158. 


El complot colonial: 1795, atio de procesos, tortura y 
brindis por la libertad. By ExeQquiet CESAR 
OrTEGA. Buenos Aires: Ayacucho, 1947. Pp. 244. 


Bolivar, el hombre solar. By Micuet A. PAEz For- 
moso. Montevideo: Colombino, 1948. Pp. 158. 


Archivo historico: catdlogo de la seccién republicana 
1823-1825. By PERU, MINISTERIO DE HACIENDA 
y Comercio. Lima: Azul, 1946. Pp. 457. 


La huella francesa en la historia politica de Cuba. By 
Francisco J. Ponte Domincuez. Havana: 
Mufiiz, 1948. Pp. 92. 


Recuerdos de la invasién norteamericana: 1846-1848. 
By José Marfa Roa Barcena. Edited and with 
a prologue by ANTon1o CAsTRO LEAL. 3 vols. 
Mexico City: Porrda, 1947. Pp. 357+378+358. 
E. 2s. 
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